

































































BRUARY 1930 = FIRST PRIZE HOUSE += = 35 CENTS 


Coo 





First Showing 


OF THE NEW DIMENSION 


PIERCE 











132 HORSEPOWER 
AND SILENT GEAR-SHIFT 


are among recent notable Pierce-Arrow " 
developments. Gears can be shifted ( 


quietly, almost effortlessly, at any speed. 








FIVE-PASSENGER SEDAN OF GROUP B 
as photographed in natural colors 





THREE NEW GROUPS OF STRAIGHT EIGHTS 


Group A: 132 Horsepower. . 144-inch Wheelbase. ....... $3975 to $6250 

Group B: 125 Horsepower. . 134 and 139-inch Wheelbase . . $2975 to $3675 

Group C: 115 Horsepower. . 132-inch Wheelbase. ....... $2595 to $2750 
All Prices f. 0. b. Buffalo 

All models have Silent Gear-shifts . Non-shatterable Glass . Hydraulic Shock 

Absorbers . Super-safety Brakes . Fender or Bracket Headlamps optional 

without extra charge . . Pterce-Arrow Engineering and Coachwork throughout. ' 


— 
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FEBRUARY 1930 


AA brilliant array of Americas Finest Motor Cars 
in four new wheelbases 


.. with a new model, slightly smaller, as low as $2595 


N extending its Straight Eight line to meet 

every latest demand of the fine car market, 
Pierce-Arrow opens the 1930 season with an 
array of motor cars which again easily qualify 
as America’s finest. 

There are four new wheelbases in the 1930 
group. . all cars of increased inner spaciousness 
.. all slender, low-swung, graceful creations in 
the finest Pierce-Arrow tradition. 


The slightly smaller car in the new line. . of 
an inch less wheelbase. .is of true Pierce-Arrow 
quality throughout. Its low price ($2595 at 
Buffalo) gives it extraordinary value. 


 ] a b 


Tue 1930 colorings and upholsterings and 
appointments are new elements of beauty, 
freshly expressed. 

There are new door latches, velvet of opera- 
tion .. new clocks and vanity cases in the ultra- 
modern manner . . new foot-rests and lights and 
mirrors which reflect the mode of the hour. 


More important, there are engineering de- 


velopments of vital consideration . . all present 
in every car of the 1930 line. 

@ a 
MECHANICALLY, as well as modishly, Pierce- 
Arrow keeps abreast of the hour. Its improve- 
ments are never saved for an occasion, never 
sensationalized . . although it has pioneered 
some of the greatest. 

So it is that today’s Straight Eight line by 
Pierce-Arrow is possessed of every feature 
worthy of adoption by America’s finest motor 
car. For example: 

Silent gear-shifts . . non-shatterable glass . . 
super-safety brakes . . low-swung gravity cen- 
ters . . hydraulic shock absorbers, etc., etc. All 
Pierce-Arrow features . . each having been 
added as it proved itself . . and without partic- 
ular mention or especial acclaim. 

Nor is there any excess of modesty in this 
attitude. It is simply that zo new feature, or 
any group of new features, could conceivably 
be so important as that which is Prerce- drrow. 
Greater is that than the sum of all its parts. 


NEW PIERCE-ARROW PRICES. . at Buffalo.. From $2595 to $6250 


( Other Custom-built Models up to $10,000) 


In the purchase of a car from income, the average allowance on a good 
used car usually more than covers the initial Pierce-Arrow payment. 
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Mary Jackson Lee will show 
you on these pages each month 
the best of the new things found 
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(Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but 

for your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 



































ANYONE who ever has made 
waffles probably has had the 
ghastly experience of pouring in 
the batter before the iron was hot 
enough, of having it stick in every 
notch, and of having painstak- 
ingly to scrape the iron. With a 
hungry mob waiting for the 
waffles, one such accident will dis- 
courage even the most ardent 
cook. Since their success is so de- 
pendent on the correct tempera- 
ture, this iron in Figure 1 seems 
to me an achievement. Just above 
the handle there is a slot from 
which projects, when the proper 
heat is attained, a small red bar, 
thus doing away with all guess- 
work. The iron is electric of 
course, is attached to its own 
tray, has a non-heating handle of 
white composition, and is further 
distinguished by the fact that it is 
made of Aranium, a new alloy 
which neither tarnishes nor dis- 
colors, and which retains its lus- 
tre permanently. The care of a 
waffle iron being considerable, 





FiG. I 


this is a point worthy of mention. 
Packed ready to send by express 
collect, the price of this is $13.80. 
— R. H. Macy & Company, 34th 
Street and Broadway, N. Y.C. 


FROM now on until the middle 
of the summer every boat that 
sails will take one or more of your 
friends to some far corner of the 
world. And if you would like to 
give some feminine friend a bon 
voyage gift that will help her to 
remember you as she motors 
across the desert toward Biskra, | 
suggest that you choose the com- 
pact but all-wonderful beauty box 
in Figure 2. She will, of course, 
have an adequate supply of prepa- 


rations in her trunk, but here, con- 
densed into a few inches, are all 
the essentials to keep her well 
groomed for a week-end or even 
for a week’s automobile trip. 


FIG. 2 
The three bottles at the 
smartly gold-topped, contain skin 
tonic, astringent, and a n iky- up 
lotion; the jar in the middle con- 
tains cleansing cream; at the right 
are two small jars of nourishing 
and of vanishing cream, while at 
the left are two miniature boxes of 
powder. In the top is an excellent 
mirror, and there is a supply of 
cleansing tissue. This tiny piece 
of luggage is covered with leather 
in black, tan, navy, green, or red, 
and is lined with moiré silk. It is, 
obviously, too useful to gain favor 
with transatlantic travelers alone, 
and one might go so far as to pur- 
chase it as a sort of consolation 
prize for staying at home. The 
price is $15.50, delivered any- 
where in the United States. — 
ELIZABETH ARDEN, INC., 681 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


THERE are any number of rea- 
sons why | chose this dish in 
First, the shape of it 


Figure 3. 








is quite unusual and the contrast 
of the black wooden knob and 
handles with the silver is very 
nice. Then I like the fact that it 
has its own accompanying plate, 
which makes it convenient to pass 
and which keeps the heat of its 
contents from the table. Last, 
and best of all, is the removable 
partition which divides the dish 
into two parts if it is being used in 
a very small family, but which 
may be lifted out when a larger 
dish is needed. For two people it 
would hold sufficient spinach and 
cauliflower for a meal, while with 
the partition out it might do for 
eggs or for something creamed. 
The dish is 5?” in diameter and 
4” tall to the top of the knob. The 
matching plate is 63?” in diameter 
and may, of course, be used sepa- 
ately. Altogether it is such a cosy 
tittle dish that it suggests a small 
family and, inevitably, a wedding 
gift. This costs $16.25, postpaid, 
and is naturally, at that price, 
plated, but it can be relied upon to 
give almost endless wear, for the 
quality is excellent. — THe Lit- 
TLE GALLERY, 29 West 56th Street, 
Wee, 


BSOLUTELY essential to cold- 
weather comfort are good 
warm blankets. When the temper- 





FIG. 4 


ature hovers just above zero who 
ever has quite enough to keep 
everybody happy? In Figure 4 
is shown a pile of English blankets 
so superb in quality that they are 
capable of making up any defi- 
ciencies in quantity. Of pure 
wool, thick, soft, and fleecy, they 
offer exceptional warmth without 
weight; a pair is enough for any- 
one in average winter weather. 
The photograph gives you an idea 
of how they would look stacked up 
in vour bedding closet. You may 
have a choice of plain white, or 
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white with either blue or gold 
stripes — all have two-inch bind- 
ings of cream satin. The blankets 
are made up separately in the 
70” x 84” size (for twin or three- 
quarter beds), but they are sold in 
pairs for $21.50, which covers de- 
livery. I wish you could feel one 
of these and then lift it, because 
then you could see for vourself 
how wonderful they are. — WaL- 
POLE BROTHERS, INc., 587 Bovl- 
ston Street, Boston. 


YOU may think that your house 
is all finished, but it is n’t, really, 
not unless you have a knocker on 
the front door. Perhaps you al- 





FIG. § 


ready have a doorbell, but you 
need a knocker to make your 
entrance look truly hospitable and 
informal enough to offer a cordial 
welcome. Few country houses 
can be complete without one. In 
Figure 5 is a beauty, heavy and 
strong and solid without being 
clumsy. It is a plainish sort of 
knocker, but the workmanship ts 
so excellent and the slight em- 
bellishments so carefully wrought 
that it has lots of character and 
dignity. It looks so honest. If 
the rest of your hardware is iron, 
then you may have this made of 
wrought iron, while if you have 
nothing else to consider, | suggest 
that you choose the antique brass 
which has a lovely patina-like 
finish. In either material, the 
price is the same, $14.00, prepaid 
This measures 5” across and 6” 
long, so that it would be quite 
correct on any door of moderate 
size and weight. — TODHUNTER, 
Inc., 119 East 57th Street, N. Y.C. 
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WE can progress and improve 
in the details of architecture, 
decoration and furnishings— 
be stimulated by pleasing vari- 
ety—without resorting to the 
bizarre. Novelty appeals for a 
time, but is transient. You may 
throw away a green hat that 
finally palls, but a fantastic 





house or zigzag furniture can- 
not be discarded so easily. 
Home building and marriage 
are alike in that each is under- 
taken for enduring companion- 
ship and affection. There are 
types of houses just as there 
are types of families, and the 
type you build should be the 
type you can live with in hap- 
piness the rest of your days. 


Within the limits of Colonial 
architecture is a variety of de- 
signs which have survived 200 
years of transient fads. Today 
true Colonial is still the stand- 
ard of good taste and comfort- 
able living. Its proportions are 
excellent, its contours pleasing 
to the eye, its interiors spacious 
and its decorative keynote one 
of harmonious good taste. Look 
over any residential development 
in any city of the United States— 
you'll find the correctly designed 
Colonial house beyond compare. 











Building... 


Fads In 
Home 





























In support of this opinion the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau re- 
cently completed the attractive 
Colonial type home, illustrated 
in part on this page. It is lo- 
cated at 46 Woodley Road, 
Cleveland Hill, Buffalo, New 
York. 

The homelike atmosphere of 
the house, revealed in these 
peeeets waerenceneene sme 

y the 20,000 and more visitors 
who inspected the house dur- 
ing the two weeks it was open 
to the public. Its happy com- 
bination of coziness and roomi- 
ness appealed to many inter- 
ested particularly in homes of 
moderate and even small size. 
Perhaps the detail receiving 
more comment and admiration 





than any other was the mellow 
warmth and effectiveness of the 
Arkansas Soft Pine paneling in 
the living and dining rooms 
and the satin-like appearance 
of the other woodwork through- 


out the house. In the former 
room the paneling runs contin- 
uously from floor to ceiling 
with a well executed cornice of 
wood mouldings. This is done 
in clear wood which is finished 
in its natural color with the 
beauty and lustre of the wood 
brought out by waxing. 

In the dining room the pan- 
eling runs only to the height of 
the chair rail. Here the early 
Americaneffectisaccomplished 
with the use of Knotty Panel- 
ing of Arkansas Soft Pine. This 
type of paneling is enjoying a 
wide vogue not only in new 
homes, but in the rehabilita- 
tion of old ones. Its decorative 
quality is appropriate and at 
the same time a correct adher- 
ence to that architecture which 
follows Early American tra- 
dition. 

That wood paneling and 
trim should be enjoying a wide 
renaissance proves again the 


point made in the third para- 
graph. Once more it resumes 
its place of first choice as a 
decorative background after 
almost a decade of more aggres- 
sive interior motifs with which 
daily association becomes tire- 
some. Moreover, while wood is 
an inseparable part of Colonial 
architecture, it is with equal 
appropriateness used to enhance 
the interior of other types, 
whether new or remodeled. 


From the standpoint of cost, 
wood paneling and trim need 
not affect your building budget. 
What is added in one way is 
saved in another—and cor- 
rectly seasoned woodwork will 
endure for generations with 
only an occasional application 
of wax and rubbing. 


*»d what is true of interior 
ork is equally true of the 

wnotle house structure. For the 
OC: ‘omes in America—in- 
cluding hundreds of historic 
interest now occupied and de- 
lightfuliy livable—are of wood. 
If the wood used is cut from 
virgin timber, scientifically 
seasoned, manufactured in 
standard saw mills of estab- 
lished repute, and the house 





erected according to correct 
principles of staunch frame 
construction, your investment 
in home and happiness need be 
no more than you can afford 
comfortably. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is such a 
wood. For more than a quarter 
century it has played an im- 
portant part in providing 
countless attractive homes typ- 
ical of our best standards of 
living. It grows in a region 
particularly favored by Nature 
for the maturing of splendid 
timber. It is produced in plants 
that adhere to the highest 
standards of manufacture, kiln 


drying and merchandising. Its 
manufacturers stand behind it 
without reserve and place their 
own signatures and endorse- 
ment upon it in the form of the 
trade and grade marks illus- 
trated below. These symbols are 





not only hall marks of per- 
manent investment value, but 
in a simple, practical way they 
enable you to identify your 
lumber and woodwork pur- 
chases at your local lumber 
dealer’s where Arkansas Soft 
Pine is obtainable. 


If you are planning to build 
or remodel, the material and 
services of the Arkansas Soft 
Pine manufacturers are readily 
available. Through their Bu- 
reau,undersigned, they are pre- 
pared to furnish you with plans 
(both in Colonial and other de- 
signs), building helps and in- 
structions that lead the way to 
the home of your dreams. Your 
name on the convenient cou- 
pon below, together with 25c 
in coin or postage, will bring 
you one of the most complete 
and instructive books ever 
issued on the fascinating sub- 
jectofhome-building. Whether 
you plan to build or remodel 
now or later, be sure to get 
your copy of this book. Better 
mail the coupon now while the 
idea is warm. 


ARKANSAS Sort Pine BurEAU 
Little Rock - - - Arkansas 


A\BGBIR 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 

208 Boyle Building 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Gentlemen: Please send me 

your plan book for which I en- 

close 25c (in coin or postage). 

fe Ree nore ees 
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Old Pennsylvania Milk Bench 


as a buffet — One of many Hearthstone re- 
productions for every furniture requirement 


Finished to your order 
or unpainted 


HEARTHSTONE 
FURNITURE COMPANY. wwe 


224 East 57th Street eu: 
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MAHOGANY 
TABLE 
with 
Pierced Brass 
Edge 
2114” high 
11” diameter 
$15.00 
Express collect 


MRS. WILTBANK 
764 Madison Avenue New York City 











CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHGOL or PHOTGGRAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 














IT happened, a little while ago, 
that several people all at once 
asked where they could find in- 
teresting inkwells, and I made 
the discovery that actually they 
are a rarity, so | have been on the 
lookout for them ever since. The 
one in Figure 6 is Danish pew- 





FIG. 6 


ter, copied from an old English 
silver one, and is somewhat more 
than rather good. The inkwell it- 
self, which has a tight cover, is 
attached to the tray that takes 
care of the pens and pencils and 
so on. Then there are blotter 
corners to match, which makes 
just enough of a set to trim a desk 
neatly without cluttering it up 
with useless gadgets. The finish of 
this particular pewter — which is, 
by the way, designed by the fa- 
mous Just Anderson — is much 
brighter and more silvery-looking 
than our own pewter, and yet it 
does not have the dark shiny 
look of nickel. It is a finish that 
looks well always with very little 
care. The inkwell is priced at 
$25.00 and the blotter corners 
are priced at $7.75. In each case 
this includes postage. — Cam- 
DEN SHops, 872 Madison Avenue, 
Be A On 


COCOLARICO, known as raw 
silk, is the material from which 


the beautifully © embroidered 
square in Figure 7 is made. 
With its grayish-tan natural- 


colored background and its intri- 
cate design in apricot and blues, 





with an intermingling of greens | 
and tans, it has the appearance of | 
far more than its actual value. 
Raw silk is furnished by the | 
cocoons in which the silk grub | 
is allowed to mature. When it | 
emerges, it breaks the thread | 
and ruins it for the unwinding | 
of the long strands of silk. Long | 
ago this used to be waste material, | 
until the peasant women of Greece | 
claimed it for their own uses, for | 
which it was less expensive than | 














FIG. 7 
the imported cotton. It is not 
subjected to the same cooking 
process as the fine silk and is not 
dyed, so that it has great dura- 
bility in addition to its charm and 
individuality. Relief workers in 
Greece, to provide an income for 
refugee mothers with dependent 
children, encourage the ed 
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Bookshelf and Cupboard $55.00 
Day-of-Week Picture $7.50 
hest of Letters $3.00 


Russian Toys — 





215 EAST 57TH STe NEW YORK 
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= 
Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain 
INCORPORATED 
155 West 57th Street, New York City 


LonpoN—C oPENHAGEN—P ARIS 


An unusual selection of 
charming figurines, vases, 
lamps, dinnerware and other 
decorative pieces in Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain. 
Moderately Priced 





eset Genuine Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
——— bears imprint of three blue lines. 














Ee » Cc Fi i N G oy by well-known 

artists, $5 and up. 
They beautify the home. Full set of small 
reproductions, 10 cents (stamps). Dept. E 
Etchers Guild, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 
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tinctive pieces, 








unfinished so your 


ing department. 


may be purchased 
arately. 











A practical application 


of Modern Design in 
UNFINISHED 


, dis- 
stur- 


dily made of Birch wood 
and specially constructed 
from Campbell Shops’ 
exclusive designs, are sold 


per- 


sonal desires may be ex- 
pressed in decorative fin- 
ish. The finish can be ap- 
plied by yourself, or to 
your order by our finish- 


The 


complete suite consists of 
eight pieces, any of which 


sep- 


The Campbell Shops 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 
Near Grand Central Terminal 
216 East 4ist Street 


FURNITURE 





Our catalog contains many sug- 


gestions for attractive home 
decoration, and illustrates more 
than 200 separate Colonial and 
other Pieces. Send 

ONE DOLLAR 


for a copy, which will be refunded 
on any purchase. 


Tel. VANderbilt 7226 





Fruit Reamer 
So cleverly made that 
every drop of the juice 
can be saved. Not only a 
reamer but also a pitcher 
and strainer for serving 
orange, lemon or other 
juices. Heavily silver 


plated. Holds 1 pint. $6 









‘THE HOUSE OF FINE HOUSEWARES’ 


presents three more items that add to the joy of living! 





= => Tricolator (at left) 
Tricolation is considered the most 
scientific method of coffee mak- 
ing. Pot made of vitrified china, 
beautifully glazed, in old rose, 
brown, blue, white or green. Top 
filter easily removed for serving. 
“Royal Park”, 6cups . - $4.50 
“Autocrat”, 10 cups . - $4.75 ne 


Send check, money order, C. O. D. instructions, or charge account references 


~Hammacher Schlemmer & Go, 
57th Street ~ 145-147 East 


(Near Lexington Ave. . Phone: VOLunteer 4700) 
New York City 


Electric Corn Popper 
Popcorn for all—with- 
out scorching your 
hands! Just plug in on 
any light socket and in 
no time at all, out comes 
the corn crisp and white. 
Fine nickel plated finish. 
6x6x8". . + $5.50 
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© 1930, Kittinger Company 


A Golonial Group for Present-Day American Homes 


FAMOUS Sheraton Sofa in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum is the inspiration for this inviting love seatu, 
grouped with a Colonial Wing Chair of Sheraton design 
.-» both in solid Mahogany, hair-filled to gives lasting 
comfort...acorner cupboard in Walnut show- 
ing Pilgrim influence, hand antiqued and color- 
fully decorated...the small drop-leaf table also 

in Walnut» suggests countless uses. 


Many similar groups of Kittinger Dis- 
tinctive Furniture present new oppor- 
tunities for complete new furnishings 
or gradual replacement of furniture 
that is long past its service and 
value. There are over six hun- 
dred authentic Period designs by 
master craftsmen working ad- 
vantageously with modern 
equipment... using selected 


SI sini ro 


Buffalo w York Chicag 


At Factory, N. Elmwood Ave. oct ast {2d St. 


= 


tstin 





435E mery 2 rie St. AtPactene r 8S  Scodrich Blvd. 


TTINGE 


ctive Furniture 


Caltasive oods ... solid Walnut, Mahogany, Oak and Maple 
...and upholstery materials not availablev to earlier crafts- 
men in small, candle-lit shops. The result is a new value in 
an unprecedented volume at prices lower than expected 
for such exquisite furniture. 

For your selection, visit. if possible one 

of our larger showrooms or write for the 
names of Kittinger dealers ins your 
locality who can help you with a selec- 

tion from our catalog whether or not 

they carry showroom stock. 

Ask for booklets showing a few 

pieces and suites for every room 

in the home... for apartment, 

club, hotel, and executive office. 

Address Kittinger Company, 

Dept. 21, North Elmwood 

Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
(Kittinger) 


DISTINCG Tive 
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CORNET] | 


and weaving of this 










MAGIC 
MAGIC! that its embroidery with the tradi- 
is how it tional Greek designs. This 18 


ates wed oe square, which sells for $6.75, 
an expert postpaid, is a gorgeous piece of 


Cornetist . ‘ 
work which you would be thrilled 


to own and which can be laundered 

innumerable times and used in- 

definitely without loss of beauty. 
| While there are several pieces in 

each pattern, the number is limit- 
ed, so that orders will be filled 
according to the stock in hand. 
None could be disappointing, for 
as you turn them over each is 
more desirable than the last. — 
NEAR East INpusTRIES, 35 New- 
bury Street, Boston. 


Although the Cornet plays from a music roll 
it is not an automatic player — only the selec 
tion of the tones or notes produced by the music 
roll is automatic. Every other factor in the ren- 
dition of the melody — the control of volume, 
of tempo and all the feeling or expression is 
under the player's control. 

CORNET WITH 2 MUSIC ROLLS — $10 

4 wide selection of music rolls of popular 
songs, Classical and old favorites to choose from! 

Additional music rolls, 40 cents each 
In our new store, the most complete 
display of high class Playthings, Toys, 
Games and Gifts (for grown-ups as well 
aschildren) . . . gathered there from the 
mastercraft shops of Europe and America. 

Send for Catalog 


HMlapfair Playthings Store 


9 East 57th Street New York 
(4 doors from Fifth Ave.) 


THE chintz in Figure 8 is dainty 
and intimate in effect and would 
be charming in a breakfast-room 
or in a morning-room of some sort. 
Not that it should be limited to 





this, but it is scaled well for a 








small room. Although the motif 
UNUSUAL FURNITURE is quite Persian, the design sug- 
including designs 
in Venetian, French, 
Colonial and Mod- 
ern. Special Furni- 
ture also designed 
and executed to your 
order. Unpainted 
furniture finished t« 
your order. 


COLORTORNE 


FURNITURE SHOPS-INC 
193 LEXINGTON AVE~-N.Y. 














Ensemble 
BAGS and SCARFS 
Made to match your costume 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. —————— mise = 














gests a millefleurs tapestry and so, 
too, does the coloring. Against 
the buff, black, lavender, or green 
ground is a shell-like all-over 
figure in a slightly lighter shade, 
while the concise trees, flowers, 
and figures are in clear jewel tones. 
A picture does not always convey 
the correct impression of scale, 
but perhaps I can give you an 
idea by saying that a small sofa or 
chair could be very attractively 
covered with this. If you possess a 
small love seat, this chintz would 
complement it beautifully. If it is 
used (without lining) for curtains, F 
the light coming through produces 
an extraordinarily pleasant glow. 





MAPLE TIP TABLE 


$14.50 Express Extra 
OR tea or coffee — as an auxiliary to 
the bridge table — on the porch in 
summer — an indispensable and beauti- 
ful table. Top tilts so it may be tucked 





The material is very nice — soft, | flat against the wall. Solid maple with a 
with a semi-glaze. It is 31” wide | oS Sy snes ee 


Oni, round or octagon top, 27” high 
Send for Pewter Catalogue 
NATHANIEL B. BEAM’S SONS 


15 West 51st St., New York City 
Furnishings of Dependable Quality Since 1840 


and costs, postpaid, $2.40 a yard. 
— Bostwick & TREMAN, 694 Mad- 
ison Avenue, N. Y.C. 








RIGHT after the first of the year 
begins the exodus from home that | 
may lead east or west or south. 





RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CiTy 











AVOCA INDIVIDUAL KNEE pone 
for winter carnivals and hockey games; countless 
cvlors (state three preferences). About 38 x 60. 
$15.50 postpaid. 

HANDWOVEN IRISH WOOLENS ’ 
CAROL Brown, Importer, 91 Charles St., Boston | ~ 
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Who Is Dale? 


ALE is a firm which for forty-five 
years has made a remarkable line 
of fine lighting fixtures in period styles 
for every type of home. They can save 
you money because they sell on 
the “‘Direct-to- You”’ Plan. You 
will find their ex = advice 
valuable and you will be pleased 
with the careful attention the 
give to every inquiry. They will 
gladly send you a number of 
photographs of fixtures of any 
style or period in which you 
may be interested. 
Address Dept.No. 2, mention- 
ing type of house. 
(ie charm of old fashtoned things ts brought out so well in 


~ Se, these two fixtures (illustrated above). 
4 Established 


=“ DALE =a 


Lighting Fixture Compan oe i 















Genuine Reed Furniture 


Weare constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture—our Exclusive Designs. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 
IRON GARDEN FURNITURE 


New “Illustrations of Reed Furniture” sent for 25c 


i senttetie The REED SHOP Inc. 22ers 


Furnishings 117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


BEAUX ARTS BUILDING, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
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LIKE SHEEP’S WOOL! This 
photograph shows how much 
Balsam-W ool looks like sheep’s 
wool. Note the new patented 
creped Kraft liners, tough, 
heavy, flexible. They are water- 
proof, wind-proof and practi- 
cally puncture-proof. Balsam- 
Wool itself is fire-resistant, 
vermin-proof, permanent 


R years experts have stressed 
the need of flexibility in true 
house insulation. 

Science sought a heat-stopping 
material that could be fitted snug- 
ly into walls and roof — that would 
tuck into cracks and crevices. 

Then, during the Great War, 
Howard F. Weiss, Director of 
Research for the C. F. Burgess 
Laboratories, and former Direc- 
tor of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory, made his 
important discovery —“Wool” 
from Wood. He named it Bal- 
sam-Wooll. 


It tucks in! 


In Balsam-Wool the ideal of an 
efficient, flexible insulation for 
both new and old houses, has 
been attained. 

Itlooks amazingly like sheep’s 
wool. It practically equals, by test, 
the warmth of sheep’s wool. 

Balsam-Wool comes in thick, 
fleecy, blanket-like strips, held 

irmly between strong, tough 
liners, Because it is flexible, it 
fits tight and snug between the 
framing members of your house 





A guaranteed 
Weyerhaeuser 
product 


FEBRUARY 


With* WOOL’ 


— proofsevery crack and crevice 
against cold, wind and drafts. 

Thus, with Balsam-Wool, your 
house is really heat-tight. Com- 
pletely blanketed. Warm in win- 
ter, cool in summer. It is a truly 
modern house—its resale value 
protected. 

Balsam-Wool alone offers you 
this great triple efficiency: 1. 
flexibility 2. full inch thickness 
3. the highest insulating value 
ever attained in practical house 
insulation. 


It saves you money 
every winter 


True insulation with Balsam- 
Wool is one of the few things you 
can build into your house that 
will actually save you money 
year after year. 

The first cost of Balsam-Wool is 
small—only 14% per cent, on the 
average of the new house cost. 

You save the major part of this 
at once. A smaller heating = 
is required in a Balsam-Wool 
home—a smaller, less expensive 
boiler, fewer or smaller radiators. 

You save every winter on fuel 


THICK... FLEXIBLE 


1930 


from WOOD 


he made possible this thick 


FLEXIBLE blanket —science’s great 
achievement in true house 
insulation 




















bills—from 25 to 40 per cent. 
Balsam-Wool actually pays you 
dividends in fuel savings year 
after year. 

In old homes, too, Balsam- 
Wool, used as attic insulation, 
cuts fuel costs, provides new 
year around comfort. 


Send for sample, booklet 


Let us send you the facts about 
insulation and Balsam-Wool. 
Examine for yourself a sample 
of the actual material. Mail the 
coupon—now! 

Sold only by retail lumber dealers 


Woop CONVERSION COMPANY 
Cloquet, Minnesota 


Also makers of Nu-Wood—the All 
Wood Insulating Wall Board 
and Lath 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


It tucks in! 


Balsam-Wool tucks in snugly. Not 
a crack or a crevice to let in cold or 
wind when your house is insulated 
with thick, flexible Balsam-W ool. 
In houses already built, Balsam- 
Wool is applied in the roof or attic 
floor (as illustrated). An easy way 
tomake your present house warmer, 


fuel bills smaller! 








Wood Conversion & 
Company 
Dept. C-1, Cloquet, Minn. 

Please send me sample of Bal- 
sam-W ool and Free Booklet. I 

am interested in insulation for 

C Attic of present house 





C) A new house 
Name 
Address 








Balsam-Wool Blonker 


INSULATION... EFFICIENT 
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Interior 
Decorators 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 Madison Avenue 
Mow Yack Cie 








Unusual Linens 
at Unusual Prices 











— —— 

















A Luncheon Set of 
Distinct Charm 


Fine Italian handwork on _ beautiful 
quality cream Linen makes this new 
Luncheon Set lovely and smart. The 
runner, 18” x 36” and six place mats, 





In any case, almost everyone you 
know seems to be joining it. A 
very tidy little gift for the person 
who is going to travel and keep 
on traveling is the sewing bag in 
Figure 9. It is made of moiré silk 
in a verv compact shape and has a 
zipper fastening which is sure to 





FIG. 9 


keep your scissors where they 
belong. Across the bottom is a 
metal bar with four small pins on 
which are four much-used shades 
of darning silk. You can pull them 
off if you wish, but a little spring 
arrangement holds them in place. 
In the pockets are needles and 
pins, a thimble, scissors, and 
emery bag, and there is room for 
some extra spools of thread or 
silk. The bag is about 7” long, 
5” deep, and 13” thick. When 
closed it is conveniently carried 
by two handles, one of which you 
can see at the right. It comes in 
green, red, black, or blue, all 
colors that will not soil too easily, 
and costs, postpaid to any address 


in this country, $5.00.—L. M. 
Triest, 514 Lexington Avenue, 


Nera. 


THERE seems to be a growing 
fad for grinding pepper to order, 
as needed. In Europe vou see 
everywhere those large wooden 
pepper mills, and many Americans 
bring them back home. On the 
table, however, a silver one is con- 
siderably more attractive and just 
as businesslike. In Figure 10 is 
one of sterling in a rather amusing 
barrel shape, 3’’ high and 2” in 
diameter. It seems to me that it 
would be a good wedding gift fora 
bride who is likely to have every- 
thing under the light of the heav- 
ens, and it is something that would 
appeal to the other contracting 
partv. They say that men, if thev 


like pepper at all, are most enthu- 
siastic about the freshly ground 
variety, and surely it is n’t often 
they ’re considered when the gifts 
are chosen. 


You must have seen 











ANTIQUES and 
REPRODUCTIONS 


In Brass, Copper, 
Pewter and Iron 





No. HC537—If you have a gift to 
select, let the proud beauty of this 
pewter fruit or nut bowl be your 
choice. A gift of which you can 
justly be proud. Diameter 834”, 
height 4”. $8. 75 


Mail orders receive prompt attention 


B. PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware” 
22 Allen Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Send for catalog H21 

















i2” x 18”, are extremely reasonable 
at $8.50. Additional mats, $1 each; 





matching napkins, 14” x 14”, $9 a 
dozen. 


Send for new illustrated booklet H 


THHAAE & North Avenue 


LINEN SHOP New Rochelle, N. Y. 








Garden 
Furniture 


Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 





The 
yon ERKINS 
ae STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 











A BOSTON FOLK INDUSTRIES 
f Skillfully Mended 
(i Linens Brocades Embroideries 
FLORENCE A. CHASE 
15 Fayette Street Boston, Mass. 













sunfast 
materials, 


Comfortable Wheelbarrow 
Chaise Longue — for the 
Terrace — covered with 
and waterproof 


TERRACE, ROOFGARDEN, YACHT 
and SUN PARLOR FURNITURE 


of DISTINCTION 








We are makers of Wicker furniture for the new Breakers, of 
Palm Beach, The Dunes Club, Miami Biltmore, Hotel Com- 
modore and most prominent clubs and homes in America. 


FREIGHT PREPAID TO FLORIDA 





FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc. 


217 East42 SxNew York 


INTERESTING 
LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 

\wy, 


JAMES -R- MARSH: Co 
ESSEX: FELLS-N-J 











JENSEN 


SILVER, INC. 


GEORG 


HANDMADE AK 





"aki o on request 
169 W. 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


























FOR SOLID COMFORT—THE 
SOLITAIRE TABLE 


Send for folder 


Solitaire Table Co., Saybrook, Conn. 
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A useful DISH in Sheffield Plate 
with ebony handles which can 
be used as a HOT-WATER 
DISH and cover or as an EN- 
TREE DISH on stand (the 
partition is removable). 


5} inches diameter 


Price $18 


21 EAST 55th ST. * NEW YORK 











MINIATURES 


On Porcelain 
or Ivory 


A Priceless pos- 
session or ideal 


gift 
2 VERY SPE- 
CIAL OFFERS 


A miniature on porcelain, square, or oval 

neemeeuny colored, 3% x 4% inches in 

cluding a gold plated frame, 

regular $40.00, for $17 7.50 
a well 


A miniature on ivory, painted by 
known and reputable miniature $12 
painter, regular $250.00, for. . . 5 
WE will make a sitting at your Home 
or the Studio and submit proofs from 
which the miniature can be painted, or can 
be made from a photograph, daguerreo- 
type, tintype or snapshot, which you 
already have. A moderate charge will be 
made if original is faded or needs restoring. 


We always quote you the exact cost before 
proceeding with the work. 





Please write to Dept. C for a free copy 
of our illustrated booklet showing minia- 
tures, frames and cases in actual sizes 


AIME DUPONT GALLERY 
509 Fifth Avenue, at 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Portraits in oil painted on canvas. Old photo- 
graphs copied and restored. Send for booklet. 


est. 1884 





these things used; you hold them 
over the plate and turn the han- 
dle. Any epicure can tell you that 
a salad made with pepper not 
freshly ground is no salad at all. 
The price of this mill is $24.00, 
express collect. — HopGson, KEN- 
NARD & ComPANny, INC., 15 Arling- 
ton St., Boston. 


THE stepladder in Figure 11 is 
about as practical a piece of 
kitchen furniture as anyone could 


FIG. II 


ask for. It combines, all in one, 
a stepladder, a stool, and a small 
storage cabinet. The photograph 
has been taken so that you could 
get an idea of all three features. 
The small wing which is folded 
back at the side swings forward, 
as does one on the other side, to 
support the top when turned over 
on it. At the back a door lets 


down to show a small space where 
cleaning. materials, cloths, any 
number of things, might be kept. 
Every inch of space is made to 
count for something, which is a 
great point in these days of small 
kitchens. And since a stepladder 
is almost a necessity for climbing 
up to high closets, it is most 
desirable to have it serve as a 
stool as well. Complete with 
rubber pads on the treads and a 
hole in the top by which it can be 
lifted around, but without any 
finish, this costs $3.00, ready to 
send by express collect. You 
might even find painting it an 
amusing morning’s task, or if you 
prefer you may buy it all finished 
for $3.85. MEsTLErR’s StTupDIo, 
76 Laurence Street, Glens Falls, 


New York. | 


THE person whose budget for 
wedding gifts is very small must 
consider his or her problem pretty 
carefully, but even with a limited 
purse one can combine the neces- 
sary elements of beauty, distinc- 
tion, and utility. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Wedgwood ‘Blue 
Jasper’ sugar bowl and cream 
pitcher in Figure 12. Everyone is 
quite familiar with these, but that 
does not lessen their charm, for 
they are veritably classic. There 
is no breakfast table so simple, no 
tea table so elaborate, that it 
could not make use of them. With 
a nickel-plated percolator, or one 
of silver, these are appropriate 
and effective. The smallest size, 
to accompany an individual tea- 
pot, is $4.75 for the pair. The 


ASH TRAYS 
IN THE MODERN TREND 


Made in NIROSTA — a new 
metal. Will not lose its lustre 
and cannot be discolored or 
burnt by cigars or cigarettes. 
Toclean, wipe with damp cloth 
and rub dry. 
5” size ae ‘ially designed for cigars 
50 post paid 
3” size, nest of four 
$3.50 posi paid 


Industrial Alloy Products Corp. 
New York Central Building 
New York City 


























Call When in New York 
MAYFAIR SHOP 
119 East 34th Street 
New York City 


Quality furniture unfinished or finished 
tomatch your color scheme. 


Consult us on your furniture wants, 


wecan help you. 














_Ornamental Wrought Iron 


d-Babte Wall Bracket. 
ighest crattsmanship 50 
Ready for installation. $15 
Other beautiful pieces. 


Send for Illustrations 


Wrought Metal Art Works 


4644 Furman Ave. New York, N. Y. 














Window Shopping Advertisers carry 


merchandise for the discriminating taste 
ee 


« TODHUNTER « 


119 E. 57th Street, New York 





ireplace 
Equipment 
Antiques 
and 
authentic 
reproductions 


of interesting 
old pieces 





Copy of an old French 
grate, 17’’ wide. $25.00 


For Luxurious Warmth 





The Shasta Comfort 


The Shasta daisy forms the central design 
for this luxurious comfort with elaborate 
scroll border. Beautifully hand-quilted. 
Pure lambs wool filling. All sizes, colors 
and materials. In sunfast sateen, double 
bed size, $32.00. © Write for cat- 
alog showing comforts, spreads, 


pillows, robes, baby — 
WEES ccna 
























Beautifully Hand-Painted 
Wastebasket to Adorn 
Your Boudoir 


Price, including packing 
and mail charges, $9.00 


YORK EXCHANGE 
WORK 


New York 


NEW 
FOR WOMAN’S 


541 Madison Avenue 
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INTERIOR 


NICO) 7:4 BO) 


FOUR MONTHS , 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 





Authoritative training in 
selecting and assembling 
period and modern furni- 
ture color schemes, drap- 
eries, lamp shades, wall 
treatments, etc. Faculty of 
leading New York decora- 
tors. Personal assistance 
throughout. Cultural or 
Professional Courses. 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start February 3rd . . . Send for Catalog 5R 


_ 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
starts at once... . send for Catalog 5F 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Est. 1916 New York 














atolsons 


GODEY PRINT 
PLAYING 
CARDS 
2 sets of these very 
charming, distinctive 
CHO. soo ss5 ses $1.50 


“WE and 
THEY” 
PLAYING 
CARDS 
the smartest cards for 
the bridge gathering. 
Attractive colored 
backgrounds . . . $2.00 


INDIVIDUAL (poo 
CIGARETTE We THEY 
HOLDERS +e 
for a sophisticated 
gesture at the bridge 
gathering. Holders in 
lavender, blue, green, 
box to match. 24 
holders to box. . $1.75 


Oliver A. Olson 
COMPANY 





Broadway 
at 79th Street 








New York City 





next size, for the two-cup pot, is 


| $6.40 the pair. For the four-cup 
| pot, the pair is $6.90, while the 
| largest size, for a six-cup pot, is 


$8.00 the pair. These prices in- 
clude postage in the United States. 





FIG. 12 


This ware comes not only with 
the usual deep blue ground, but 
may be ordered in a lovely soft 
green with white figures, in which 
case delivery may be delayed. — 
Jones, McDuFFEE & STRATTON, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston. 


A SMALL part, perhaps, of the 
charm of the Polish tea cloth and 
napkins pictured in Figure 13 is 
due to the fact that one seldom if 
ever sees anything like this, for it 
is not often imported for sale and 
few people travel in Poland. It 
was made in the southeastern 
corner of that country, in the flax- 
growing section, and the linen was 
woven by peasant women from 
their own flax in their own 
homes. Since its width is deter- 
mined by the amount of space 


‘wed can be given to a loom, it 


usually is very narrow, and for the 


larger pieces has to be joined, 
which is done very cleverly with 
an interesting needle-weaving 
stitch. The embroidery also is 
really a needle weaving and the 
designs are formed by skipping 
threads of the linen. It is a marvel 
of mathematical precision, for 
imperfect counting will throw out 
the entire pattern. Each family 


has several patterns or variations | 


of patterns, and from village to 
village these will differ consider- 
ably. All the work is traditional, 
is done by both children and 
grown-ups, and has never been 
commercialized. The simple but 
beautiful work in red, blue, black, 


vellow, orange, or green on the | 





FIG. 13 


gray-toned linen is very effective 
and it will remain so after any 
number of washings. The em- 
broidery is usually all in one 
color — excepting sometimes for 
an occasional bit of black. These 
cloths are extremely usable, for 
like all peasant work they com- 











Things That Make 
A House a Home 


This corner ensemble includes a number 
of charming pieces of excellent materials 
and fine workmanship which are priced 
surprisingly low. Descriptions and prices 
upon request. 


FLORA MacDONALD, Inc. 
Eleanor Frazer 
Interior Decorations 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
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You Can Learn 
to Identify 
Period Furniture 


This Book 
$1.00 


Authentic, brief 
andeasytoread, 
is this compact 
little volume on 
period furniture 
styles. An inter- 
esting history 
for the casual 
reader; a con- 
venient hand book for the student. 
156 pages, more than 200 illustrations. 
Thousands sold. Fourth edition now 
ready. One dollar, postpaid. 


Century Furniture Co. 
54-B Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Send for illustrated 
booklet of other items. 


MACY'S 


34th Street and Broadway 
New York City 
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Bordered in Green 


» 9 warm ivory tone of this 
blends charmingly with the 
green border, and there is a 
band of embossing ina modern 
design. The price, for so dec- 


earthenware luncheon set 


orative a set, is amazingly low. 


*6.49 


32 PIECES 





\Venezian Art Screen Co. Inc 








Growing more popular every day, dec- 
orated leather screens are now used 
extensively in the modern home. 
The screen illustrated is adaptable to English 
living or dining room, while we execute many 
others of every conceivable period as well as 
florals, hunting and modern. Catalog B on re- 
quest, when dealer's or decorator's name is given. 


MADISON AVE., NEW YORK N.Y. 





THROUGH VOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 




















charming miniatures painted in 
delicate pastels on ivory with frames 
made of old ivory piano keys are 
pleasant touches of bygone grace 
and daintiness. 514” x 414” lady 
hamilton, 9.50; 434” x 4’’, 6.00; 334” 
x 314", 4.75 prepaid. various sub- 
jects. 


at fine shops near you or direct 
write for catalog 


pitt petri 


W importer 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n.y- 


——— 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL See RS 52m ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF fRcnticsind YORK 
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HEPPLEWHITE-SHERATON INLAID MAHOGANY GROUP, by KENSINGTON 


The Character and Scope 


di 
——_ sington 


Living Kann P sevcitiana 


ENSINGTON living room furniture, while re- 
taining the character and the charm of old work, 
is designed for the home of today. It is as conven- 
ient and adequate in service as it is decorative. 
The selection includes table-desks, secretaries, 
cupboards, cabinets, important tables for the living 
room, library or hall, and occasional tables for all 
purposes, in wide variety and in styles especially 
appropriate for the American home. 


Many of the pieces are entirely suitable for the 
executive office and directors’ room, to which they 
give the dignity and quiet charm of a home with- 
out sacrifice of the practical convenience necessary 
in business furniture. 

All Kensington Furniture is made and finished 
by hand throughout in the best possible manner, 
and is a permanent investment in beauty and 
utility. 


Examples of all of our work, including furniture for the dining room, bedroom, 
living room, library and hall, may be seen at our Showrooms, arranged so as to give 
an accurate impression of how the furniture will look in the purchaser’s home. 


The purchase of Ken- 
sington Furniture may 
be arranged through 


yo NA 


KENSINGTON COMPANY 


Write for illustrated 
Booklet B and pam- 
phlet, “ How Ken- 


your decorator or MANUFACTURERS simgton Furniture 


furniture dealer 





SHOWROOMS, 41 





DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
NEW YORK 


WEST 45TH STREET, SIXTH FLOOR 


May Be Purchased” 
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Wind 
indow Shopping 
HOOKED RUG plement the similar products of ously packed that ‘tiie short of . 
SHOP PROVINCETOWN, | other countries. A simple pine or a steam roller could break it, iY sx Aan Wi 7 
CAPE COD, MASS. maple table set with one of these which gives one a comfortable M/S 
| cloths and Italian or French pot- feeling about sending it as a gift. ( SN 
tery does sound attractive, does Express charges prepaid any- NW os 
it not? The cloths measure ap- where in the United States, the y y EW 
proximately 40” square and come price is $14.50 each. — ARM- \Y/ 4 
with at least six napkins for $15.25, STRONG & Son, 80 Bovlston Street, y 
postpaid. No two, you must re- Boston. - 
member, will be exactly alike in 
iad size, pattern, or color, but that of \ 
Headquarters for Hooked Rugs | course is what makes them so pe nA 
ANTIQUE HOOKED RUGS desirable to own. — THE PEASANT vA F “<I WW 
Rarest specimens, most reasonable prices. SHop, 110 South Nineteenth Street, | q 2 g 
CONTEMPORARY Philadelphia. | No. 1660 } < - %, A As 
HOOKED RUGS Artificial CLIZZ4 TP <4') ittustrated, 
Utterly unlike others — exquisitely fine Tulip a N77 ly per dozen 
hand hooking — soft, glowing colors — _ 5 : . | Plant 1] $12.00 
absolute durability. THIS half-turn maple _ mirror, Ah me ERE 
RECONDITIONING Figure 14, was copied inch for Ask for our ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


HOOKED RUGS 


We restore the oldest pieces so that they 
will give a lifetime of service — Send rugs 
for reasonable estimate. 


Send for booklet and avail yourself of the 


services of one of the smartest shops in the 
East. 











POLKA DOT 
SERVIETTES 





Made in Europe 


from our design and printed 

four colors on fine creped paper. 
Red, Green, Yellow and Blue; 
cocktail size. A box contains 48 
assorted. Sold in exclusive shops 


or direct. 


$1. 15 postage paid 


AMY DREVENSTEDT 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 


inch from one which probably 
came from some cabinetmaker’s 
hands in the years between 1830 
and 1840, and no maker of to-day 
could improve on its pleasant 
proportions. Earlier half-turned 
mirrors were made with cornice 
tops so they could be hung but 
one way. This latter type is 
much more usable, because it can 
be hung either vertically or hori- 
zontally; it serves equally well 
over a chest of drawers or dressing 
table or over a small bedroom fire- 
place. Finely matched pieces of 
curly maple have been chosen for 
this copy, which is substantially 
built and hand rubbed to that 
soft, mellow, brownish tone that 
brings out the beauty of the wood 
but is not garishly new-looking. 
The over-all size is 14” x 24”, 
while the actual size of the clear 
plate glass is 12” x 22’. Every 
mirror is so carefully and ingeni- 





FIG. 14 


IT is the custom in many small 
towns and suburbs to hang some 
sort of basket beside the door to 
hold outgoing and to receive in- 
coming mail. Indeed this is a 
much more pleasant custom than 
that of rudely marring a perfectly 
good front door with a letter slot. 





























LOGUE No. 16 of Artificial Flowers, 

Plants ,Trees, Vines, Garlands for Homes, 

Hotels, Theatres, Stores, etc., MAILED 

FREE ON REQUEST. 

FRANK NETSCHERT, INC. 
61 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


























If Your Dog Could Speak— 


He’d want this private biscuit storage box in 
heavy tin, enameled scarlet, green or black, 
with cut-out silhouettes of Scottie or Sealyham. 
Fine for youngsters at school, too. Strongly 
made, new and original. Diam. 7’’. Overall Ht. 
74". Everyone including the dog exclaims 
with delight on first sight of these $2 
novel Cannisters. Express collect. each. 


three new yorkers inc. 


& west 47" $¢. 
t NK 


= Rew -— yor 
SRYANT 02658 

















HE joy this charming silhouette rug 


will afford both little sister and 
brother, will surely compensate the 
worker. For simple cross-stitching, the 


silhouette is already stamped on canvas 
23 x 32”, including wools and needle, com- 
plete $6.00. Border of either rose or blue, 
on a background of neutral fawn; silhou- 
ette in black. Any other color combination 
desired, can be supplied. 


Illustrated circular on request 


T. E. DOELGER AND COMPANY 


ART NEEDLEWORK SPECIALISTS 


26 West 46th St., New York 














THE cous " VILLEFRANCHE 
By Zuber & Cie., Al acturers since 1797 
A French Scenic ‘Wall pope after a charwls 
old drawing. Made in beautiful colors of sel 
tone sepias, lovely grays on white and aa 
colors. Illustrations upon request. Can 
ordered from your local Decorator or direct 


from 
A. L. Diament & Ce. 
101-119 Park Ave., N. Y.—1515 Walnut St., Phila. 























RACK OF 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Made of ne the new inde- 
structible metal. Gives at once an old- 
world air and a smart modern touch to 
your kitchen. Practical as well as 
decorative as they will not stain, rust 
or lose their brilliant lustre. Require 
only soap and water to clean. 
Rack, 20 inches long 
Handles, 114% inches long 
Complete set $8.50 postpaid 


INDUSTRIAL ALLOY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


New York Central Building 


New York City 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW! 





Shades for Bathroom Lights 


Bottom dia. 5’; deep enough to cover standard bulb; 
double fixture fits either drop light or bracket light. 
Special translucing treatment. se, blue, green, peach, 

lavender. A varies of patterns too numerous to illus: 
tra’ me rather daring; others more conservative. 
All very amusing. 


The last touch in the Modern Home 
$5.35 a pair; $2.85 each, postpaid 
DANIEL’S DEN 


338 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Yyoup you rather sit 
before the fire in an 
easy chair than go Shopping ? 
You can do both, together, 
by using WINDOW SHOPPING 
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HE antique highboy in the far cor- 
ee. wing chair by the fire, drop- 
leaf table here, rich mahogany pieces, 
art objects—most likely you can see 
them already placed in the new home 
you are planning to build some day. 
Each room is to be individually charm- 
ing. Every item in it must contribute 
harmoniously toward its beauty. 

But have you thought of hardware? 
This is very important in expressing 
character in decoration. Is that knob 
and key plate in perfect keeping with 
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THE DWELLING DISTINCTIVE 





its surroundings? That door handle—is 
it truly authentic? Sargent Hardware 
will answer all such questions for you. 
This excellent quality hardware is made 
in many beautiful designs, authentic 


al. 


; 
i 
| 





THE BEAUTY AND SUBSTANTIAL RICHNESS OF GEOR- 
GIAN ARCHITECTURE IS WELL EXEMPLIFIED IN THIS 
PHILADELPHIA RESIDENCE. IT CARRIES ON THE TRA- 
DITIONAL DIGNITY OF ITS TYPE. DE ARMOND, 
ASHMEAD & BICKLEY, ARCHITECTS. 


AN ATMOSPHERE OF WARMTH AND RICHNESS IS MAIN- 
TAINED IN EACH SPACIOUS ROOM. WELL-SELECTED 
FURNISHINGS, DISTINGUISHED WOODWORK AND SAR= 
GENT HARDWARE IN APPROPRIATE DESIGN HAVE 


MADE POSSIBLE MANY CHARMING EFFECTS. 





THE YARMOUTH DESIGN OF SARGENT HARDWARE, 
SHOWN AT RIGHT, WILL ADD TO THE BEAUTY OF ANY 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. WITH SARGENT LOCKS, ITS 
EXCELLENT QUALITY ASSURES PERMANENT SATISFAC=- 
TION—PERFECT OPERATION OF EVERY MOVING PART. 





reproductions and modern adaptations, 
artistically appropriate for every archi- 
tectural style—Colonial, English, 
French, Mediterranean. 

Think of the future as well as the 
present. Will those locks fail to latch 
a few years from now? Will those hinges 
sag and squeak? And the woodwork— 
will unsightly stains soon mar its beauty? 
Not with Sargent Hardware of solid 
brass or bronze. This quality hardware 
is rust-proof and extremely durable. Its 
smooth service lasts as long as the build- 
ing stands. Our illustrated booklet, 
‘Hardware for Utility and Ornamenta- 
tion,’’ will be sent you on request. You 
will find it interesting and instructive. 
Sargent & Company, 29 Water Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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Mahogany and Gold Mirror 
Consider our No. 1295 handmade mirror 
with Phoenix bird ornament, carved by 
hand, as an aid in making your home 
more attractive. Outside measure is 30 
x 15% inches, mirror plate 21'2 x 1334 
inches. Price, $25.00 

Send for other mirror illustrations in 
Mirror Folio M-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Sq., Boston 














Colonial Beautiful reproductions of 
authentic old patterns and 
Coverlets = colors. Decorative, and 
rich in genuine early 


American atmosphere. Warm and practical 

. made of purest wool. Ravishing color 
selections. . . . Indigo-blue, Whig Rose, 
Green, Old Blue, Lavendar or Gold. 66” x 
96’’, (single bed) $10.50; 80” x 96’, $11.75; 
65” x 108’, $11; 80” x 108”, $12.50. Post- 
paid to Miss. River; beyond, add 25c. Free 
color catalog woolens. Blankets, Slumber 
Throws and other handicraft direct from the 
weavers. 


Vermont Natives Industries 
Shop HK, Bridgewater, Vermont 


In Figure 15 is a unique letter 
box, originally designed to meet 
the needs of an architect who 
wanted something that would be 
a credit to his houses. The potter, 
Katherine Gordon, made this 





FIG. 15 


from the same clay and with the 
same brown glaze that has won 
her international recognition. 
While this glaze technically is the 
most interesting and an excellent 
choice for outdoor use, it can be 
obtained also in cream, green, or 
turquoise-blue. If your porch is 
exposed to the weather, then this 
might serve its purpose in an 
entrance hall. Incidentally, of 
course, it may be used as a wall 
pocket for flowers. You will no- 
tice that it is made so that it can 
be hung up. It is n’t large enough 
to hold bulky newspapers, but 
it’s plenty big enough for a good- 


sized handful of letters, being 9”’ 


high, 53” wide, and 3” deep. The 
price is $5.50, delivered. These 
mail boxes are made ind vidually 
and very few at a time, so that 
while you may receive one im- 
mediately upon order, it may be 
necessary to wait while the potter 
makes yours for you. — THE 
ARTS AND CrRaAFTs GUILD, INC., 
1807 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A PAIR of quaint little milking 
stools like the one in Figure 16 
would make pleasant fireside 
companions, one at each corner of 
the hearth, where they would 
present an informal invitation to 
sit down and enjoy the warmth of 
the blaze. Such a stool might 
also be used in a bedroom for 
putting on shoes and spats, or in a 
nursery, for children love a little 
seat like this. As you can see 
from the picture, it is squat and 
sturdy, really comfortable to sit 
on, and for greater ease might be 
padded or cushioned. Like many 
old chairs and stools it is made of a 




















NEST OF TABLES 


Early American stretcher design and as 
rugged and serviceable as they are decora- 


Hand-rubbed Maple, finished _in Golden 
Honey, Autumn or Spanish Brown. To 
21 x 14; 25% high. $22.7 
Portfolio upon request 
SOMERSET SHOPS 
43 Water Street Fairfield, Maine 




















WALL 
BRACKET 
With 
IVY POT 
Adams type in antique 
gold, 512" x 11” x11”. 
Half round tin pot in 


antique red and gold. 
$5.00 each. 


Very effective in pairs 





Florence Nesmith 


78 Chestnut St. 138 Market St. 
Boston, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 

















Early American Reproductions 
Cc. R. HOOD & COMPANY 
Send 10c for illustrated catalog 
Factory and Showroom 
27 Park Street Beverly, Massachusetts 











THIN PAPERS 
FOR SALE BY 





STAYBRITE 


NO-TARNISH TISSUES 


PREVENT 
TARNISH 


Your silverware may be kept 
bright as new — even after many 
months of storage. Just wrap it up 
securely in 


* Dexstar *% 


STAYBRITE TISSUES 


Tuts household need — long felt — 
is now a practical reality — a scien- 
tific discovery that makes repolish- 
ing unnecessary. 


Sample of Staybr ite 
(48 sheets, size 20 x 30 in.) 
Mailed to you for $1.00 


Address Dept. 6 


Jchn Wanamaker, Inc..............New York City 


oe MENEY OF CO. EMbes oc vicccecccsd New York City 
New York City 
New York Cily 


Sterns Bros., Inc....... 
Bloomingdale Bros.,'Inc..... 
Lewis & Conger, Inc........ 






C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 
Highest Grade Thin Papers 


fem Protege 2 ing Brooklyn WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
ee eee rerre rr Terry Tt Newark 





Tea Pot Stand 
or Card Tray 


Attractive design in feet and 
border with rich engraving 
in center. Of excellent, 
heavy plate. 

Price $10.00 


A. SCHMIDT & SON 
567 Boylston Street Boston 

















THIS FINE BAS-RELIEF 
of LINCOLN 


is a most beautiful and 
appropriate subject for 
a book-end for the 
home. We have 85 other 
subjects, all attractive 
and fitting. They can all 
be supplied as gray iron 
castings for decorating 
in colors or in permanent brass finish. 7 
Our catalog (which is yours for the asking) 
illustrates many other items such as and- 
irons, knockers, paperweights, ash trays, 
lawn ornaments et cetera. Send for it. 
Special discounts to gift shops 
and other volume buyers 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 


itman, Mass. 














Pewter 


are old models have been exactly 
reproduced in Old Colony Pewter. 
Write for attractive illustrated catalog 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99-S Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 
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Let your search for the right roof 


....end on this page 


No matter how distinguished a 

home you plan, J-M Asbestos 

Shingles will adorn it, and will 

bar Fire and Weather forever 
a 


T does not always seem easy to decide 

about roofing. Various types appear 
to have certain advantages. Yet the 
choice becomes simpler if you ask, 
“What roofing has all the features desir- 
able in a roof for my house?” 


For example:— 


What roofing is absolutely fireproof— 
is unharmed by temperatures that will 
raise it to white heat? What roofing is 
everlastingly resistant to every variety of 
weather? What roofing offers every de- 
sirable color combination? What roofing 
is sturdy, substantial, pleasing in texture 
and general appearance? What roofing 
can be used equally well over an old roof 
or on a new house? What roofing repre- 


seats the truest economy? This pleasant home at Shaker Heights Village, Cleveland, Ohio, illustrates the fine effects obtainable with J-M Asbestos Shingles on a small house 
Architects: Fox, Duthie and Foos; Builders: R. V. Clapp, Cleveland, Ohio 


And finally what roofing combines all 
of these essentials? The answer is, of Vout ani: dni as teltten coned 
course, Johns-Manville AsbestosShingles. dealer has Johns-Manville pie ed oF 

No roofing other than monolithic As- gles or can get them for you. Meantime 
bestos Shingles can offer you all these while making your tae for building or 








advantages. remodeling you need your free copy of the 
“New Book of Roofs.” Send the coupon 
No house too large; None too small foe it aoe. 
Look at this attractive home in Cleveland. 
Who could ask for a better looking roof? — and when you build or remodel, 
Imagine the satisfaction of the owner in Specify J-M Insulating Board 


knowing that built into every shingle, Seventy years’ experience in producing in- 
along with its pleasing appearance, is the dustrial insulations is behind the new 
everlasting ability to combat fire and J-M Insulating Board. With this strong, 
weather successfully. Would you not be ‘easily workable material you can easily 
glad to have this same security, this same extend The Comfort Zone in your house. 
practical charm grace your own home? 











ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES 





ther interesting example of the use of J-M Asbestos Shingles to protect 
and beautify is seen on this charming home at Chattanooga, Tenn. 





¢ 


The J-M trade-mark is the 
Stamp of Quality 





In both industry and the home Johns- 
Manville contributes to safety, comfort and 
lower costs. J-M Insulations cover the 
range from 400° F. below zero to the high- 
est industrial temperatures. They include 
Asbestocel, the scientific insulation for 
home heater pipes. Other J-M articles of 
importance are Asbestos and Asphalt Shin- 
gles, Industrial Flooring, Built-up Roofs, 
Packings and Refractory Cements. Motor 
Car Brake Linings and allied Friction 
Materials are also at their best under the 


J-M trade-mark. 


JM Johns -Manville 








Address JOHNS-MANVILLE 
At nearest office listed below 
New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 
(Offices in all large cities) 
Please send me “The New Book of Roofs,” AS 4A 


NIG a oiiscd dep dc on catexeddccddedencetestanciciones 


Fe Ee See ROE te HOO Mrs eye 
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EORGE and Martha Wash- 

ington Silhouettes in 5’’ x 6”’ 
oval frames, Ebony finish with 
inner old gold metal rim; com- 
| bination ring and easel back. 


$2.50 EACH Postpaid 


Splendid companion pieces to 
Armstrong Mirrors or as inex- 
| pensive bridge prizes. 

Circular A, sent gratis 





184 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 








ARMSTRONG & gOSTON 



































VAUGHANS 


| 
| 
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AW4RDS FOR MERIT 
MEDAL OF BOSTON SOC. ARTS & CRAFTS 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 


PEWTER 


L.H.VAUGHAN - TAUNTON, MASS. 





combination of woods, with a solid 
| pine top and maple legs. The 
finish is the warm well-rubbed 
brown of an aged piece. Standing 
10” high and measuring, as to 
top, 11}’” in diameter, the stool 
will be sent to you for $7.85, post- 


paid. — C. R. Hoop & Company, 
27 Park Street, Beverly, Massachu- 
aie. 

THE lovely colored linens vying 


with colorful china and glass have 
made a discriminating selection 
necessary though difficult, for too 
much color is as ineffective as too 
little. Perhaps that accounts for 
the growing popularity of crystal. 
The glassware in Figure 17 is not 
real crystal, but it is a very credi- 
table copy of the old English 
glass which is now selling at such 
a premium. This vintage pat- 
tern, Derby cut, is one of the 
most popular — it has that rather 
old-fashioned flavor that many 
of us enjoy. With so much im- 
ported glass flooding the market I 
think you may like to know that 
this exceptionally fine glass is 
American made. 


Although I have 





photographed only a few pieces, 
it comes in a complete line, so 
that with it you can set a very 
stunning table from start to finish. 
The sherbet glasses such as you 
might use for a fruit cocktail are 
$24.00 a dozen, and so too are the 
goblets. The tumblers come in 7- 
ounce, 9-ounce, and 12-ounce sizes 
at $19.00, $20.00, and $22.00 a 
dozen. The 8” salad plates are 
$26.00 a dozen; the finger bowls 
are $27.00 a dozen, while the 
finger-bowl plates are $32.00 a 
dozen. The cordial glasses are 
$20.00; the wines are $21.00; the 
clarets and cocktails are $22.00. 
These prices include packing but 
not shipping, which will be by ex- 
press collect. — Ayres, INC., 1929 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE fastidious traveler who 
takes along several trunks and 
who buys plenty of hats in the 
Faubourg St.-Honoré will be de- 
lighted with these collapsible 
stands all neatly encased in a 
moiré envelope, Figure 18. The 
stands are made of a very strong 
pulp board and are covered with 











DIAMOND AND PLATINUM WATCH 
$375. 


Didswey should be the bg: 


note sl Lesiitniine wear. 


Well bred diamond watches, 


ao adjusted and ready to go. 


QC, es ass movements 
$s guaran- 
ad. 


Year Book mailed upon request 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO. nc. 
JEWELERS 
cor. West & Washington Sts. 
Boston, Mass. 


FOUNDED IN 1830 








MADE BY THE BLIND 





35” x 52” 


WHAT EVERY BABY NEEDS 
This lovely handwoven crib spread in fine 
mercerized light blue cotton, or pink, with 
adorable bunnies in white. $4.75 postpaid. 

BLINDCRAFT SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 











MONEL 
METAL 
SCONCES 


which have the 
beauty of simplici- 
ty and the endear- 
ing qualities of 
being rust-proof 
and indestructible. 
As illustrated; or in 
the latest design — 
similar, but with a 
oe top. Size 844" x 
344”. Wired with a 
stz sadasss lamp base 
and switch, ready 
to install. $6.50 
post paid. 





Folder on request 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 CHARLES ST. * BOSTON 











Interior Decoration 
TRAVEL COURSES 

Major Comme, Early and Late Sailings 
Short Course 

Study outstanding historic examples of archi- 
tecture, interiors and furnishings in the great 
Period countries: Italy, France, and England. 
Rhineland and Switzerland for magnificent 
scenery. Oberammergau for the Passion Play. 
Illustrated catalogue and itinerary on request. 
Boston Scuoou, or INTERIOR DEc- 
ORATION AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
140 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 








As 
Received 


From 






them well copied, if only to 


Your Family Portraits 
Restored — Reproduced 


old daguerreotypes, 
faded photographs, tintypes, 
snapshots, etc. 
reproduced privately in 


Kie-Copley:Prints 


These two little pictures 
show what we might also do 
FOR YOURS 
It is not only the vogue 
to have family portraits on 
your walls: Fine copies make 
treasured keepsake gifts to your relatives. 
to your family to have 
provide against fire, damage, or fading. 


Have them 


You owe it 






; As 
Restored 


Specialists 34 Years in this Art. 
Also Memorial Portraits to Commemorate Notable Service in Clubs, 
Societies, Banks, Educational and other Institutions, etc. 


Portraits Painted on Canvas. 


Oil Paintings Cleaned and Restored 


Miniatures in Color made from Your Snapshots and Photographs 


Typical letters: 


**Wonderful artistry’’. .. . ‘* 


Nothing less than miraculous’’ 


Send for Free Portrait Circular, giving sizes and prices. 











Tlie Coplev'Printg 


Fine Art Reproductions of 


PICTURES THAT GIVE beauty and distinction 
to your walls. 
We Send on Approval with no obligation to you. 


Wide range of subjects, $2.00 to $100. 





For 34 years a hall-mark of 


Distinguished American Art FE 


Send 25 Cents for Illustrated ven ue 
Send Money Order or Stamps — NOT COIN 
(it is a little Handbook of ph By Art) 





good taste in pictures 
for GIFTS, your HOME 
and for SCHOOLS 


Dept. 


Curtis & CAMERON 


A-66, 221 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 


Qu L l ts— Basted 


white or colored foun- 
dation, $35.00-$50.00. 
Stamped to make, 
$10.00-$15.00. 


Send for Folder 
Practical Patchwork Co. 


Paks ae "i 114 Race St. 





Evangeline Beshore 
Marion, Ind. 
















ONE STEP UP 


With this balanced closet-step and you 
reach that just too high shelf without 
stretching — $6.00 postpaid 


FARM AND GARDEN 
SHOP 
39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
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FOR THE NEW BABY 
Carefully made 
LAYETTES 

which conform 
to the best 
medical advice 















From ( 

$16.50 to $75.00 Ips 

Miss Cannon's “Se 32 Brattle Street 
Shop Cambridge, Mass. 














Send for Special Assortment 
MAPLE SYRUP SUGAR & CREAM 











Quality guaranteed. Weight 6 Ibs. $2.50 postage extrt 
BUSHWILLIE FARM, Rutland, Vt 
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A Valentine Reproduction 





Sheraton Upholstered Arm Chair. Built 
throughout of very best material, suit- 
able for bedroom. Very comfortable. 
Covered in cretonne or tapestry. 


Price $36.00 


Photographs of Genuine Antiques and 
Portfolio of True Reproductions sent 
upon request. 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 








BIRD FILLING STATIONS 
Patented July 13, 1926 


-—s 






No. 2 cafe- Made of 
teria feeds white pine- 
both seed copper roof 
and suet —-— 
automati- ARTISTIC 
cally. PRACTICAL 
Setenpedity » Price $8.25 
two quarts. Om 

15 inches Gente 


high. 


Make fine 
Presents for 
Birds and 
Friends alike. 


AUTOMATIC 


Suet always 
clean and ac- 
cessible to 
last particle. 
Feed the 
Birds and 
keep them 
with you. 





No. 2 
Price $1.25 


P No. 1 Every home 
_ Price $1.50 chew, have For window 
No. 1 to hang from S€veral. casings, porch 
tree or bracket. Postage paid columns, etc. 


LEWIS P. KELLY 


R. F. D. 4, Dept. Peoria, Ill. 


gold and silver paper. You may 
have seen this kind before; they 
are extremely simple, but can be 
set up quickly to form excellent hat 
stands. The moiré, felt-lined case 





FIG. 18 


(measuring 9” long and 6” at the 
widest point) comes in green, 
beige, gray, old blue, purple, or 
black, piped in self color or black 
or brown, or, in the case of black, 
with purple. Since anyone enjoys 
feeling at home and _ surround- 
ed by comforts even when in 
a strange land, there is no nicer 
bon voyage gift than something 
like this, which will give pleasure 
not alone for days and weeks, but 
for months and years. The price, 
prepaid, is $12.75. — THE VaAB 
SHop, 771 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


A DELIGHTFUL revival of an 
old design is the Mason ‘Old 
Oak’ china shown in Figure 19. 
It has such a solid old-fashioned 





dignity and with it a dash of 
quaintness. The raised border at 
the edge in the plain white has 
the leaf and acorn design, while the 
inner border uses the same 
raised motif in two tones of green 
with red. While the pattern 
makes the ware very attractive 
a td colorful, yet it is quite simple 
enough not to bore one with 
everyday use. For a year-round 
country house, for the summer 
house, for a breakfast and lunch- 
eon service, this is by character 
admirably adapted. You will 
like, | know, the individual shapes 
of the different pieces. The prices 
are consistently moderate, so that 
a supply for a week-end or sum- 
mer household would not be pro- 
hibitive. The dinner plates are 
$20.00 a dozen; the entrée plates, 
$15.00; dessert plates, $13.00; 
bread and butter plates, $12.00; 
teacups and saucers, $22.00; bou- 
illon cups and saucers, $24.00; 
after-dinner cups and _ saucers, 
$20.00; cake plate, $3.50. These 











fashioned Dressing Table Set in 


ay old 

2 sparkling clear crystal glass, has been 
cleverly copied; it might be termed either 
Watertord or pointed Hob Nail design. Bottles 


oe 


6%” high, box 5 


wide. 


$5.00 the set 









EARLY AMERICAN 
MILK GLASS PLATES 
Slightly opalescent at 
edges; a remarkably fine 
reproduction. 814" wide. 


$9.00 the doz. 





TIDE low Bowl in Clear Crystal Glass; the 
design reproduces the quaint charm of old 
Waterford Glass, 11 inches wide. 

$3.75 each 
Mail orders filled. Expressage collect. NoC.O.D.'s 
THE FUGUET’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Edgewater Park, New Jersey 

















ODERNISM—has been skillfully 
interpreted in this exquisite creation 
of the Ficks Reed Galleries. The 
clean simplicity of line, of each of 
the pieces in the grouping, enables 
you to use them very effectively asa 
COLOR CORNER in almost any in- 
terior. Write our nearest gallery for 
photographs of this grouping and 














E. E. Burroughs Co. 
Conway, S. C. 

















of antique color. Make, 
match, copy or repair 
anything. Catalog Free. 
WM. BALL & SONS 

R. 2. West-Chester, Pa. 


BALL BRASSES 
equal best originals in 
hand-workmanship, de- 
tail, design, appearance 
of age and genuineness 























Allanstand Cottage Industries, Inc. 
Exchange for Mountain Handicrafts 
6 Government St., Asheville, N. C. 
1895-1929 


Kivvers” in colors or ivory white, for single or 
egy le beds. The hand-woven Mountain Cover- 
fe identified by the seam in the center, in 

ch our weavers match the pattern with 
consummate skill. Table Runners, Squares, 
8, woven in the same Kivver patterns. 








Write for folder 


the information. 








Yesterday’s 
Charm for 
Today’s Bedrooms 


The restful simplicity of 
the early American bed- 
room can be charmingly 
re-created with our au- 
thentic, hand made re- 
productions. They echo 
the spirit of Colonial 
days in a manner that 
reflects the gracious hos- 
pitality of your great- 
great-grandmother’s 
time. 


HE guest room pictured here contains the following hand made 
reproductions — two No. 84 Poster Beds, Bedside Table No. 
1021, Chippendale Mirror No. 68, Low Boy Dressing Table No. 1014, 
Wing Chair No. 121, Shuck Bottom’ Stool No. 22, and Gateleg 
Tuckaway Table No. 152. If you are interested in knowing dimen- 
sions and prices of these or similar pieces we will cheerfully supply 


VIRGINIA CRAFTSMEN, INCORPORATED 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Authentic, Hand Made Reproductions of Antiques 


our COLOR CORNER brochure. 











An Alice-in- Wonderland Footscraper 


‘From the 
Queen, an In- 
ai vitation to the 
ie) = Duchess to Play 
Croquet” 






| The famous frog 
| and fish footmen 
’ form this unique 
cast iron foot- 
scraper, hand 
paintedinoils 
on both sides, base 944” long. Price $4.50 
postpaid. 
Write for our folder of other unusual garden things 
MALCOLM’S Gre sorsane 
Garden Store 
524-26 North Charles Street, Baltimore 














LET US RESTORE 


that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 

pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
H. SUMMERS & SON 

38 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 
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Window 


BEAUTIFUL 





Shopping 













Every Lover 
of Birds 
Will Want One 


No. 245. Size 5 
inches wide, 5 
inches long and 
5 inches high. 
Sent for — 


$1.50 


POSTPAID 


This little Wren house is hand-made from 
small Rhododendron “‘logs.’’ Has double 
roof for weather protection. We have other 
types and larger Bird Houses made of 
Rhododendron — also Pottery Bird Houses. 


Write for Catalogs 


The TREASURE CHEST 


Asheville, North Carolina 











Study Famous Antiques 






—at 
Home! 


5 Days’ FREE 
Examination 








boonasonemme Here, at last, is acom- 

plete, visual guide to period furniture charac 
teristics and details. An unique compilation of 
measured drawings from Metropolitan Museum 
antiques, with photos and descriptive text — 
all by eminent authorities. An important guide 
for the furniture lover . .. a daily working 
tool for the decorator, designer, architect. 


“AN EXEMPLAR OF ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE DESIGN” 
— by Edgar and Verna Cook Salomonsky 
Luxuriously bound and printed, size 124%" 
x 9’. Now you may own tt for only $5.00, with 
5 days’ free examination before purchasing. 
Or, if you prefer, we will send the loose-lea’ 
portfolio form, for drawing board use, at $6.00. 
. Write today — only a few 


| dozen copies remain. Send 

| Write Today no er, a decide 
. wit the boo! in your 

No Deposit | hands. Periodical Pub- 


lishing Co., 223 Division 
Required Ave., N., Grand Rapids, 
— Mich. 





prices are all by the dozen and in- 
clude all packing, but not ship- 
ping charges. They will be sent 
by express collect. — THE BAILEy, 
Banks & BippLE Company, Pbil- 


| adelphia. 


IF you have ever seen the original 
Gilbert Stuart portraits in oils of 
George Washington and Martha 








FIG. 


Washington which are owned by 
the Boston Atheneum and hang in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
you will be delighted with the 
copies, miniatures in color, that 
appear in Figure 20. Not every- 
one can claim ancestors of Revo- 
lutionary days who were painted 
by Stuart, but every American 


can claim this pair. The repro- 
ductions are true in every detail 
and, framed in miniature copies of 
an antique frame, — of metal fin- 
ished in old gold with a depressed 
line of black enamel — are tre- 
mendously successful. From the 
decorative angle a bit of color, the 
gleam of metal, and touch of 
black are a combination that is use- 
ful in the embroidery of a room, 


SS 


25 


ii 
u 


20 








in giving it the complete and 
finished look of a lived-in place. 
These reproductions are furnished 
with hooks for hanging and 
measure, over al!, 5” x 6”. The 
oval opening is 33’’ x 42”. The 
price of each is $7.50, which in- 
cludes postage. — FosTER BROTH- 
ERS, 4 Park Square, Boston. 














Suitable 
HEARTH FURNISHINGS 
will make 
Your Fireplace More Enjoyable! 


ANDIRONS = Equipment for every 
FIRE TOOLS . ‘ 
GRATES style of Fireplace. 
SPARK ishi i i 
SCREENS Furnishings in Plain 
FIRESIDE Black,Hand-Wrought 
NOVELTIES 


Shipped to you Di- Iton, Polished and An- 

ae ctory —stique English Brass. 
Write TODAY for Free Catalog 

COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 

Manufacturers of the Famous Colonial Damper, 

Victor Electric Fireplaces and Glo-Hot 
Electric Grates that really HEAT 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 


























Leurnto bea 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
! -. AtHome—By Mail 


Big fees; pleasant health- 
fied, un- 












Pewter Whale 
Oil Lamps 
Reproductions from 
Old American 
examples 


Each 
G671-5 9in. $10.00 
G671-6 6%in. 7.50 
G671-7 4% in. 5.00 
Electrified with 
small candelabra 
socket at $2.00 addi- 
tional. 





i D " _ ‘“ B 
Child’s Bowl and 7 ; ‘ hi id. Tray length 8 in. Set 
Plate You may order ‘GEBELEIN postpaid. $13.00. 
Do k 


Silversmith 
79 Chestnut Street, Boston, Foot of Beacon Hill on request. 


Diam. Each 

Bowl 5% in. $5.00 

Plate 7% in. 4.50 
Set G533 $10.00 





Compote G802, diam. 
9 in. $6.00. 


Sugar and Cream Set. 

A new and practical 
. en 

in., diam. 3 in. Pair 

$12.00. 

Salt and Pepper 

ers, : 
2% in. Pair $5.00. 
Short candlesticks of 


unusual beauty. 
GS20-1, Pair $10.00. 


Gravy Boat and Tray 
oat capacity 8 oz. 





z 


now about 
Gebelein  silver-lined 
copper bowls? Circular 


GRAND RAPIDS-MADE FURNITURE 









aannouent $21 30 
DRUM TABLE so 
(Holly Inlay) point in U.S.A. 
Reference, 
Dun or Bradstreet 


UAINT,, distinctive yet inexpensive! A charm 
ing, delightful decorative piece, and all- pur 
posein use. Genuine solid mahogany top. 

inlaid with Holly. Legs and beautifully hand: 
carved base of genuine solid Honduras Mahogany. 
Toes of claw feet, cast brass. Size: 23inches high, 

14% inches diameter. One drawer. Cash wi 
order or $5 with order—balance C.O.D. Writefor 
Free Descriptive Brochure of many Early American 
Reproductions of Furniture 


The J 
LON Naps 











ful work; adig 
crowded profession 
offering remarkable 
opportunities to both 
men and women. Ex- 
7 perts eatn $50 to $200 
a week. Some students 
pay for course from fees 
earned while studying. 


Write today for details. 
American 
Member National Home 
Study Council 
15 Plymouth Bidg. Des Moines, la. 




















Positions Open in Residential, Apartment and 
Resort Hotels, Clubs, Private Schools, Sorority 
Houses, Coffee Shops, TeaR and S hi 


EARN to be a hotel hostess. Splendid salaries, fine lying. 
luxurious surroundings for women of all ages in asci- 

nating profession. Previous experience unnecessary. Our easy 

method of special instruction will equip you for a splendid 
tion and good salary. Nation-wide Smerey ment Service 

‘ree of extra cost. Lewis students everyw 

success in this new profession for women. One student writes: 








this fa 


ere are winning 





Navajo Indian Rugs 


One of America’s fast disappearing realities and 


traditions. Our genuine Navajo weaves get rarer 
and rarer; soon they will become priceless. Wear 
a lifetime, no two alike, reversible, all 
throughout. A few prices and sizes. Postage 


prepaid. 
27” x 45”, $11.50 48” x 80”, $37.50 
40” = 60", °22'80 G0" x 96", 65.00 

R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 


Established 1903. Dept. 38-H 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 





—— 








The JUNIOR LEAGUE Shop 
14 Tillman Place 


San Francisco, California 
Imported Waterford Glass 
Cocktail and Highball Glasses 








“IT am hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fash- 
f ; ionable section —salary $3,600 a year, with beautiful apart- 
4 ment for my girls and self." Write today for Free Book, “YOUR 
f BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, Station CB-8212, Washington, D. C. 
The Original and Only School of Its Kind in the World 


$25.00 to $35.00 a dozen 











GOLD FISH Imported fepeneee, OS 
nese and American fish. 
Aquarium plants, castles, shells and supplies. 
We make artistic aquariums suitable for beauti- 
ful homes, conservatories, the laboratory, etc. 
IMustrated circular free. 
Pioneer Aquarium Works, Racine, Wis. 
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LINEN DAMASK 
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WOVEN LOVELINESS 
for the table 





cant” 


Via 


Wi Wt: 


Vip 
Mie 








As long as there is hospitality in 


the world, Linen Damask will hold its 


time-honored place as the fitting con- 
summation of the correctly appointed 
table. As long as the hostess calls 
upon flowers and candlelight and 
gleaming silver to enrich the cere- 
monial of dining, she will summon the 
suave luxury of Linen Damask to give it 
exquisite setting. And the taste which 
prefers Linen Damask favors only those 
loomings that most opulently reveal its 


individual beauty. Throughcenturies of 


a ae 
SP )) ite. or Pastel C ints 
) 
’ VBadevatels YJ rived 
“We Dine on Linen Damask”, a charming booklet on 


correct table settings, will be sent youon receipt of ten 


cents to cover mailing cost. Address The Irish & Scot- 





hereditary craftsmanship, Ireland and 





Scotland have loomed superlative 





expressions of the ultimate loveliness 





of Linen Damask, in subtle harmonies 





of design that blend faultlessly with 
both formal and modern schemes of 
table decoration. In homes where taste 
is the inevitable standard of gracious 


living, table cloths and napkins of 





lrish or Scottish weave are essential. 











_ " . . 
C he O) pirit on ) pring 

loomed in dull gold against a field of silvery white, 

this cioth of Linen Damask is an opulent expression 

of the Spirit of Spring...Against a symbolic pattern 


of budding things, gracefully curving iris leaves 


unfold to an effect of golden sunlight...The inner 
field is bordered with a formalized pattern of full 
blown flowers...The cloth is suited equally to con- 
itive and to more modern schemes of decoration 


ti 


t is only one of the many new creations from 











_ LOVELY LINEN 
\ | DAMASK TABLECLOTHS & NAPKINS ) 
\ empeessively covech 
SEE THE NEW IRISH AND SCOTTISH WEAVES AT LEADING STORES 
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10 cents 
































“Ghings you ought to know 
about Casement Windows 


windows. 


Operators, which enable you to swing 
your casements without opening your 
screens—the most important feature for 
your casements to possess. Write for 
this book today, enclosing 1o¢ in stamps. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
402-D North Woed Street, Chicago 


It tells you how to have the greatest con- 
venience and comfort with your casement 


Profusely illustrated. Also gives a com- 
plete description of Win-Dor Casement 








e es 
California Homes 
Three delightful books on home designing 

and decorating, containing actual photos, 
floor plans and descriptions of the most 
architecturally ange oT ee page priced 
po prone in America S iy. eet 
all types, 100 pages, postpai 
HOMES, ee pages, $1 Fame DRAPERY 
VOGUE, 52 pages of fascinating interiors 
with detailed notes on furnishing, $1 post- 
paid...all three books postpaid, $3. 

CLEVELAND PUBLICATIONS 
624A S. LaBrea Av. - Los Angeles, 











DE LUXE EDITION. A most wonderful book 
of home plans. Nearl _ illustrations of floor 
plans and photos of English and American colo- 
nial dwellings, cottages and bungalows costing 
to build from $1500 to $20,000, showing homes 
actually constructed with shingle walls, stucco 
and brick veneer. Size of book 8 x 11”, with a 
short specification for each design and approxi- 
mate cost to build. Many complete plans and 
specifications as low as $10.00. This book may 
save you several hundred dollars in cost of build- 
ing. Postpaid for $1.00. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 














HAND WROUGHT HARDWARE 
Reproductions of rare old pieces of 
hand forged iron in Dutch and 
Early American design. 


Distinctive and Unusual 
MYRON S. TELLER, 280 Wall Street, Kingston, NewYork 








JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, 


CHINESE "LOWERING CRABS, ETC. 
Free Book With Color Illustrations. 
A. E. WOHLERT 





922 Montgomery Avenue :: Narberth, Pa. 










Hinges, Latches, Knockers, Foot 
Scrapers, Andirons, Fireplace Equip- 
ment, etc. At Lowest Prices. Send for 


inte New cs 
HIMNE ¥ ‘FORGE 
“eee B, gene Sy N. C. 


HAND FORGED IRON WARE 





Concise Answers 








to Common Questions 





| 
| 





Q. My builder says that a. wood- 
shingle roof cannot be laid on .tight 
boards, but must have open air un- 
derneath to prevent rotting. Is this 
so? 


A. With shingles of some woods, 
yes; but not with well-cut high- 
grade red cedar or cypress shin- 
gles. Except in hot and humid 
climates, either of these can be 
laid on tight boarding covered 
with heavy building paper, and 
the roof will be stiffer and far 
more resistant to the passage of 
heat than when the shingles are 
laid on open boards. 


+> 


Q. What is the difference between 
face brick and common brick? 


A. Common brick being in- 
tended for strength, no particular 
attention is paid to their appear- 
ance, while face brick are made, 
burned, and sorted to give definite 
effects in color and in texture. 
Common brick being widely used 
for exterior walls, it is sometimes 
difficult to say where one class 
ends and the other begins. 


+> 


Q. Is it much trouble to put base 
outlets in a finished house? I need 
four in my living-room to get rid of 
cords from the lighting fixtures. 


A. A good electrician can put in 
base outlets with little difficulty 
and no disturbance, and while he 
is there you may well have him 
look over all of the wiring with an 
eye to its modernization. Electric 
appliances are now so useful that 
there should be outlets all over 
the house to permit full advan- 
tage to be taken of them 


+ 


Q. Can I use pea coal in my heater? 


A. Yes, if you provide sufficient 
draft. Because of its small size it 
will pack so closely that air can- 
not penetrate the fire bed unless 
the chimney draft is exceptionally 
strong or the draft is forced by a 
motor-driven fan. 


+ 


Q. What is the difference between a 
beam and a girder, and what is a plate? 


_A. A girder is a heavy timber 


that supports one end of the floor 
beams when the walls are too far 
apart for these to stretch across, 
or that in some other place is a 


| 














substitute for a solid wall in carry- 
ing a great weight. Beams — 
joists, more properly —are the 
supports for flooring. A plate is 
the horizontal timber on top of the 
wall framing on which the rafters 


rest. 
+ 


Q. One wall of my living-room is so 
cold in bitter weather that sitting 
near it is uncomfortable. What can | 
do about it? 


A. For temporary relief, hang a 
large decorative rug or tapestry 
on the wall, and the thicker it is, 
the better. For a permanent cure 
the house should be overcoated, 


or the wall lined with sheets of | 


stiff insulating material ‘nailed di- 
rectly to the plaster. 


+ 


Q. Will the fire-insurance laws per- 
mit me to attach a garage to my 
house? 


A. Ask your local agent, for the 
requirements differ in the differ- 
ent states. It is usually necessary 
to have a fireproof wall between 
the garage and the house — hol- 
low tile or common brick, for in- 
stance — and a fire-resistant ceil- 


ing in the garage when there are | 


rooms overhead. When a door in 
the wall is wanted, it should be 
self-closing and sheathed with 


metal. 
+> 


Q. My gutters and leaders need 


replacing, and I am advised to use | 


copper instead of galvanized steel. 
Will it be worth the extra cost? 


A. If you intend to occupy the | 


house many years more, yes. 
On the average, galvanized steel 
will need replacing every seven or 
eight years, while copper that 
weighs sixteen ounces to the 
square foot will last almost in- 
definitely. 


The extra cost will be | 


more than repaid by your saving | 


on a single replacement. 


+ 


Q. We have just put in a new bath- 
room. The waste pipe is exposed 
where it passes through the hall, and 
the noise from it is very annoying. 
Can it be stopped? 


A. Yes, by enclosing it in a box 
made of two or three thicknesses 
of wall board or of stiff insulating 
sheets. If this is not sufficient, 
fill the box with sawdust. 


place 


End the muss 
and fuss ° 





Use a 


Sed: 
Fuel Lift 


and get real pleasure from your 
open fireplace. No maintenance 
cost. Write to Sedgwick Machine - 








Works, 157 West 15th Street, New — 


York, for Folder 137, describing~ 
fully this up-to-date equipment. 


SEDGWICK 


Dumb Waiters - Glevatrs 














carrying fuel, | 
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ABOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 
JUST PUBLISHEDr 


Robert yng 
Architect 


204 pages, 160 homes, 
500 illustrations 





nar 





a pealing interest to 
e home builder. 
Price $3.00 


NSON 
Boston, Mass. 





Send check to 
R. L. STE 
519 Paddock Building 








‘COUNTRY AND 
SUBURBAN 


HOUSES' 


New 
Edition 


45 Designs 
* 160 
Illustrations 
Frtce $3.00 

ostpaid 





Plans and designs in Colonial, b, Ragitehs, 80 —— 
and other styles of Architect 

general specifications and crartical, pe ms pang 
mation for the Home builder. Houses costing from 
$11,000 to $45,000 to erect. 

Detailed plan service. Erection supervision 


LIAM DEWSNAP, 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York 














WILD 
HONEY 


by Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
With Etchings 
by Emerson Tuttle 


The joy to be found in nature is this 
writer's special interest. The power 
to share that joy with readers is his 
special talent. Mr. Scoville, a lawyer 
by profession, shows that there’s 
fun, as well as quiet happiness, in 
fraternizin with birds and beasts 
in field and wood. 


$3.00 at all booksellers 
An Atlantic Book 


Published by Little, Brown & Company 








"Tae 
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convenience? 


ITH everything that makes housekeep- 

ing easier and homes more livable, 
why neglect an outstanding convenience — 
the Kernerator. 


Most other modern conveniences are conve- 
niences only — the Kernerator, in dddition, 
is an easy means for complete sanitation. 


Garbage — of course — that’s the original 
purpose of the Kernerator. But modern fuels 
have given rise to a very definite problem 
of disposing of the waste — of a hundred 
kinds — that can't be burned in gas or oil 
heating equipment, that is dangerous to 
leave in the basement and that you are 
prohibited by ordinance, in most cities, from 
burning out-of-doors. 

Waste, garbage, rubbish — after it is in the 
handy hopper door is forgotten. Air-dried, 
an exclusive Kernerator feature, the waste 
furnishes the fuel for its own destruction. 


Ask a Kernerator Incineration specialist to 
tell you why the Kernerator is completely 
convenient and how it accomplishes effort- 
less garbage and rubbish disposal. 


A line will bring an interesting catalog. . 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1229 NORTH WATER STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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PLANS 





FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN 
TWO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and supervises residences 
throughout the East and -South and these 
representative examples of his 


“COLONIAL HOUSES” 134 x 19 ine. 
30 two-story dontane, $15,000 to $300,000 t 
E J jivered. 


“STUCCO HOUSES” —_ 14” x ae". 
designs ostly 


24 m 15,000 
140,000 to erect. jish, Hocnch, oto 
he Price $10.00 delivered. 

Each Contains: Exterior Views, Plans, De- 
scriptions, Estimates. 


Send check or call and 
see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 








Books of oe Newest Homes 





Four Books $3.50 
(1) HOMES of the Moment, Spanish and 
English 


(2) BUNGALOWCRAFT (22nd Edition) 

(3) NEW SPANISH BUNGALOWS (5th Ed.) 

(4) TWO Story HOMES De Luxe (2nd Ed.) 
and —— + ae Select the Home 

ae 

It will pay you Feagsom now. 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO., Dept. H. 
527 I. W. Hellman Bidg., Los Anégeles, Cal. 








HOME ELEVATORS 


and DUMB WAITERS 
ate a necessary luxury in every 
modern home. 
Electric — Hydraulic — Hand Power 
Write for Catalog 


BECKWITH 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Established 1889 
119 Albany St. Boston, Mass. 











CALIFORNIA HOME PLANS 


GELECT your lans from our books of artistic 
mi floor plans and le 





Q. My plumber wants to put shut- 
off valves at each fixture in a house 
that | am building. Is the expense 
justified? 


A. Yes, for repair work will be 
greatly facilitated; water can be 
shut off only from the fixture that 
is being repaired, while without 
such valves the supply for the en- 
tire house would have to be shut 


off. 
+ 


Q. Are concrete blocks as good for a 
foundation as solid concrete? 


A. Properly made and laid, yes. 
Blocks of good cement, laid up 
with plenty of mortar and on sub- 
stantial footings, are entirely satis- 
factory. But beware a skimping of 
mortar, when, through haste or 
dishonesty, it will be used only on 
the edges, where it will show. 


+ 


Q.. 1 am told that I shall not be able 


to get fire insurance if | build my_ 


house with a laundry chute. Is this so? 


A. Ask your local agent. But 
for your own safety, build the 
chute with fireproof doors and do 
whatever else may be necessary to 
prevent fire from entering and 
spreading through it to other parts 
of the house. 
+ 


Q. Why are pieces of wood put be- 
tween floor beams, like the letter X? 


A. Tostiffen and brace the floor. 
Without the bridging, as it is 
called, the dropping of a weight on 
the floor would come on only one 
or two beams, while with it the 
shock would be distributed, and 
absorbed by the entire structure. 





Q. What can be used to finish the 
foundation walls where they show in 
the basement? They are very rough. 


A. Clean them thoroughly, go 
over them with a wire brush to 
remove loose particles, and plaster 
them with portland cement. 


+> 


Q. What makes spots on wallpaper? 
I have just finished doing over an old 
brick house, and they have come on 
the new wallpaper in the living-room 
and ruined it. 


A. The plaster was probably 
applied directly to the brick, in- 
stead of on lath and separated 
from the brickwork by an air 
space; the spots would thus be 
due to absorbed moisture. Your 
best move will be to waterproof 
the brickwork with one of the 
commercial compounds that will 
not alter the appearance. 


+ 


Q. What is the best shape for a flue? 


A. Round, because of the nat- 
ural tendency of smoke and 
heated air to ascend spirally. 
The corners of square or rectan- 
gular flues may interfere with the 
draft; but as these are easier to 
install they are more widely used. 


> 


Q. What is the purpose of vent 
pipes in a plumbing system? 


A. Without venting, every dis- 
charge down the waste pipe would 
suck the water seal out of all of the 
connecting traps and thus destroy 
their usefulness. A vent system 
introduces air between a trap and 
its outlet and thus protects the 
seal from the effects of suction. 








EXHIBITION 





OF SMALL 





HOUSES 

















WEATHER VANES 
Catalogue of 

| Individual Designs 

on request 

| NATURE STUDIO 


243 W. Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 

















Read House Beautiful 
carefully before you build 








House Plan Portfolio 


REVISED and enlarged Portfolio of 

House Beautiful Homes will be 
sent to you upon receipt of 25 cents. 
This includes small houses of various 
types and materials of which we have 
working drawings and specifications for 
sale. Our free bulletin describing our 
individual service will be sent with this 
or separately if you desire. 





The Home Builders’ Service Bureau 


8 Arlington St., Boston 


I enclose 25 cents for the New Portfolio of House 


O Beautiful Homes 


I shall be glad to have your free bulletin describ- 
Oj ing your Individual Service 


NAME AND ADDRESS .. 





Selected from the 

3rd ANNUAL COMPETITION 
conducted by the 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
MAGAZINE 

8 Arlington Street, BOSTON. 


Exhibitions have already 
been held in Boston, 
Springfield. (Mass.) and 
New York. Those sched- 
uled for the near future 
include 


January 23 to 
February 6 
The T Square Club 
204 S. Quince Street 
Philadelphia 
March 3 to 13 
Pittsburgh Architectural 
Club, Pittsburgh 
March 17 to 29 


Builders’ Exchange 
Cleveland 


April 1 to 15 
G. L. Hudson Company 
Detroit 


April 21 to May 3 


Builders’ Exchange 
Chicago 

















The prize houses are published 
in this issue of the House Beau- 
tiful. The premiated housesand 
several others will be included 
in subsequent issues. The plans 
of these houses, so far as we 
have any information, are not 
for sale. Persons wishing to get 
in touch with any of the archi+ 


nD 


tects represented in this exhibl- | 


tion can obtain their addresses ~ 
by writing to the Home Build: — 
ers’ Service Bureau, 8 Arlington — 


Street, Boston. | 
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BLUE MONDAY INDEED ... when water from rust-clogged pipes 





streaks and stains your best lingerie 


NO MORE TROUBLE ... now that tubes of shining copper replace 
those worn-out, rust-clogged pipes 





Liuined by rusty water pipes 
or P, rotected ... by copper tubing 


T’S bad enough to have your family ir- 
ritated by slow-running water from 
clogged-up pipes. But when fine lingerie 
and linens come out of the wash rust-spot- 
ted, and perhaps ruined, then something has 
to be done about it! 

Thanks to a brand-new method of re- 
placing old rust-filled water pipes, some- 
thing can be done— without needless ripping 
into walls and floors, without useless dam- 
age to paper, plaster and tiling. 

This new method does away entirely with 
cutting and threading short lengths of rigid 
pipe. In fact, no rigid pipe is 
used. Instead, your plumber 
works a long, flexible Chase 
Copper Water Tube through 
a small opening, down back 
of walls and under floors, 
usually without the expense 
and damage of removing the 
old worn-out pipe. 


When an obstruction is 





CHASE 


The mark that identifies good 
brass and copper products 


reached, your plumber just bends the cop- 
per tubing around it. When the direction 
of the water line changes, again a bend 
will take the place of a special fitting. And 
resistance to the flow of water is cut to a 
minimum. 

One big advantage of Chase Flexible 
Tubing is that it’s copper, 99.9% pure 


copper. It can’t rust. It’s there to stay. It’s: 


a trouble-saver and a money-saver as long 
as your house stands. And yet the replace- 
ment cost is very moderate. 

What this cost will be depends entirely 
on the amount of tubing and 
time — something your 
plumber will gladly estimate. 

Why not call him in for 
the complete story of mak- 
ing your home water sys- 


Chase Copper Water Tub- 
ing and Chase Copper Water 
Tube Fittings? 


tem trouble-proof with 


CHASE COPPER 
WATER TUBING 
comes in a coil, bends 
around corners, and is 
99.9% pure ¢opper. 
Chase Copper Water 
Tube Fittings are 
marked and guar- 
anteed. 





CHASE COPPER WATER TUBING 


A PRODUCT OF CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated—Waterbury, Conn. 














REAL FENCE 


THE HOUSE 







FOR A REAL HOME 


Your home is your “castle.” It 
shelters everything you hold 
dear in life. 


Beautiful lawns, gardens and 
shrubs will make it a comelier 
place to live in. A beautiful Page 
Fence will make it a safer place 
for the “kiddies”? to play in. 
They can be out in the open— 
yet out of danger. 


53 Service Plants erect fence 
everywhere. Write for name and 
address of plant in your locality. 
Also for a copy of “Boundary 
Lines” — an instructive booklet 
on property protection. Page 
Fence Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Dept. A72, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


INVESTIGATE! Page fabric avail- 
able in Copperweld non-rusting wire 
—reduced upkeep—lifetime service. 





—~twe i) $885 
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ANTIQUES 





WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE : 
sHops whose names and PF GF and their 





addresses are given at the 
end of each item with 


regard to any object men- USE iN the HOME 


tioned in this department 















CHAIN LINK- GALVANIZED OR COPPERWELD 


ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 








ictures of an earlier day I com- 
mend this rare old print of a hunting 
gentleman and his dogs. Color prints 
of this character have recently been 
more and more in demand in America, 
and are becoming correspondingly 
difficult to find and buy. I had occa- 
sion lately to look over a New York 
auction catalogue of sporting prints, 
and was amazed at the prices quoted. 
The one illustrated was chosen from a 
large and remarkably complete collec- 
tion, for its fine coloring and historic 
and artistic interest. It was published 
in 1846 from a portrait painting of 
T. T. Drake, Esquire, by William 
Barraud, who exhibited animal pic- 
tures, usually of a sporting character, 
at the Royal Academy from 1828 until 
his death in 1850. A fine specimen of 


he those who dote on sporting 
P 


HE recent revival of Victorian 
hanging shelves and wall brackets 
has filled a long-felt want in houses 





i’ describing the above cabinet 
from Old France, I am reminded of 
the fine collection from this shop 
which was sold at auction last Novem- 
ber at the American Art Galleries. 
You who are on the lookout for choice 
old pieces for your homes must not 
lose sight of the fact that most of the 
finest antiques in America pass sooner 
or later through thesegalleries, and that 
sometimes, by some chance or another, 
they can be bought there more reason- 
ably than in the shops. It pays to 
keep in touch with these sales as they 
occur. By paying a small fee you can 
have the catalogues sent you ahead of 
time, and these are often so well put 
together that they are an education in 
themselves. The beautiful Sheraton 
bureau illustrated was part of the I. 


his work was sold at Christie’s in 
December, 1928, for £1550. Prints 
taken from his paintings have long 
been of interest to collectors. The 





Drake portrait is dedicated to ‘The 
Gentlemen of the Bucknell Hunt.’ — 
ARTHUR ACKERMANN AND Son, Inc., 


50 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


and apartments where floor space is 
limited. Many of us, however, have 
felt some misgivings about the flavor 
of black walnut which they inevita- 
bly introduce. Here, however, is a 
charming one with never a sugges- 
tion of antimacassar or tasseled ‘throw’ 
about it. It is French, of course, of the 
time of Louis XVI, and is made of 
fruit wood inlaid in designs typical of 
the period. I can think of half a dozen 
different delightful uses for it. The 
cupboards lock, and the key fits 
nowhere else. That is something, if 
you care for privacy. Then of course 
the shelves are perfect for the small, 
soft, leather-bound books which are so 
popular nowadays — or for your bits 
of old Staffordshire, if you have them. 
It could hang above your desk, or in 
that problematical space above a 
radiator, and, decorative in itself, it 
would be an ornament anywhere. — 
Otp France, Inc., 774 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. C. 





Sack collection sold at these galleries 
last winter. It is of mahogany inlaid 
with satinwood, and is altogether as 
fine a piece of its type as I have seem 
— THE AMERICAN ArT ASSOCIATION, 
30 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Cold Reason 
Applied to 
Cold Rooms 


























Cold rooms don't save any money 
...and they don't save any lives, 
either... Nobody can compute what 
they cost in human suffering and 
loss...and nobody who is sensible 
to the ever-present danger of cold 
rooms will put up with them. 














Do not jeopardize the health of 
your loved ones ...do not defer 
their living comfort and your own 
... install a radiator heating plant 
:.. it's the only kind of heating 
that assures a steady, even tem- 
perature in every room. 














And get the best while you are. 
getting it... an “All-American” 
Heating Plant. It cuts down the fuel 
cost of heat. Cuts out the medical 
cost of cold. Burns hard or soft 
coal, coke, oil or gas. The only 
thing it doesn't burn is money. 














And you don't have to wait until 
you can pay for it... we'll do the 
waiting ... a little down and a little 
monthly solves the problem .. . On 
the Opposite page you can get an 
approximate idea of the price. Mail 
the coupon and let us give you the 
details, 








{|| 








AMERICAN RADIATOR 


& 
STANDARD SANITARY 
CORPORATION 








H. B. 2-30 
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VERYONE who visits the New 

England coast in the summer 
time knows the Lemon collection of 
old English silver almost as intimately 
as Kentuckians themselves. For a 
number of years past many of the 
finest pieces from this collection have 
been on display during the summer 
months both at Hyannisport on Cape 
Cod and at Magnolia, where I always 
make a point of seeing them. The four 
fine examples illustrated are of the 
period perhaps most familiar to Amer- 
icans — that of George III. English 


FIND that in 

going about 
among the shops 
certain ones be- 
come identified in 
my mind with one 
type of antique 
or another. The 
keepers would not 
like it said that 
they ‘specialize’ 
in these things. 
They don’t. But 
it undoubtedly 
happens that one 
dealer is often 
more _ successful 
in finding good 
specimens of a 
certain kind of 
antique than his 
neighbor, who 
may, however, be 
luckier than he 
in some other direction. Thus, if I 
were looking for old glass prism lamps 
or candlesticks, I should certainly 
think first of the Boston Antique 





silver in this style was much in use 
here throughout the Colonial era, and 
was of course freely copied by Amer- 
ican silversmiths. Needless to say, a 
set of four such pieces alike is an 
extremely rare occurrence. These 
were made in London in 1779 by 
Hester Bateman, one of a family of 
famous silversmiths, and are etched 
with a heraldic design beneath a swag 
of foliage after the manner of the 
designs of Adam. — THE BratnarD 
Lemon Sitver Co tection, Broad- 
way, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Shop. I have seen 
numbers of fine 
lamps of the type 
illustrated sold 
from this shop 
from time totime, 
and there seem 
to be always one 
or two available 
there. They are 
much in demand, 
I am told, and 
no wonder, for 
they are not only 
very decorative, 
but they make 
really good work- 
ing lamps, a com- 
bination which 
every housekeep- 
er knows is an ex- 
tremely difficult 
one toaccomplish. 
This one is of 
brass on a marble base, and measures 
about twenty-four inches over all. — 
Tue Boston Antique Suop, 59 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 





$ Spus: exquisite little desk makes 
one sigh for the kind of leisure 
which assumes that all the really 
businesslike writing will be done by a 
secretary. Obviously it makes no 
pretense of being a practical affair. 
But it is certainly a lovely one, and 
would be a useful one as well, as every 
householder will testify, for the hurried 
note from living-room or parlor. It is 
of satinwood and mahogany, inlaid 
with bands and oval panels in the 
style of Hepplewhite. The brasses are 
in the ring and rosette form of the 
period, and the keyholes are set in 
ivory.—H. Dovcias Curry AND 
Company, 33 East 57th Street, N. Y.C. 
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Read by it, oa by it, cook 
by it —yes. It's convenient 
. - for work. 

But Dine by it? . . No! 

Dining is for pleasure 
and relaxation .. Forego the 
thought of mere convemence. 
Set, out your candlesticks, 
and fill them with WAXELS 
— lighted. 

Waxels’ lovely lines and 
colors lend charm and beaut 
to the table. . . their soft. 
illumination puts everyone at 
ease, flatters guests, cultivates 
friendliness, makes the sim- 
plest meal a “party.” 

. Waxels are a special 
quality of candle. Dripless, 
odorless . . smokeless . . non- 
bending . . long-burning . . 
economical .. . supremely: 
beautiful. Self-fitting ends. 
Sold by all the leading stores. 
Many colors and sizes. . . . 
Vassar, Princess and the 
new Mayfair styles. 


<i> 
WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., 
rated 


Incorpo 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





Sales Offices, 
15 East 32nd Street, New York City 
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Eclipsing even the Beauty 
of Lovely Old Salt Glaze! 














IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 
7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, ‘ Near Fifth Avenue HARTFORD, CONN. 
954 Chapel Street 256 Farmington Ave. 
PLD NRE 





«Movern Salt Glaze China Dinner 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Plates, $45 doz.; Entree Plates, $42 doz. 
Tea Plates, $35 doz.; Bread and Butter 
$22 doz.; Teacups and Saucers, $45 doz. 
After Dinner Cups and Saucers, $42 doz. 
Bouillon Cups and Saucers, $48 dozen. 


eee Old Salt Glaze China traces its ancestry 
back to the days when the Prince of Orange first 
took possession of the English throne. History records 
that it was one John Philip Elers, potter and decendant 
of a noble family of Saxony, who first produced it. He 
had accompanied the Prince of Orange to England and 
settled in Staffordshire. So rare are the examples of Old 
Salt Glaze that collectors prize them among their choic- 
est possessions. The name “Salt Glaze” comes from the 
process of making. Salt is thrown into the kiln at a great 
heat. The fumes settle on the ware, thus creating an ex- 
ceedingly soft glossy finish. Strangely enough, this unique 
method became almost a lost art. But after a long period 
of close cooperation and effort, Plummer’s, anxious ever 
to bring to its appreciative patrons the rare and unusual, 
finally succeeded in having Minton, Ltd., of England, 
faithfully reproduce it. Indeed, modern ingenuity seems 
to have given this new “old” ware something of the fine 
atmosphere of the decorated porcelains of K’ang Hai, 
to which has been blended somehow, a charm quaintly 
reminiscent of the beauty and grace of old Chantilly. 
You will love it for itself—and prize it for its exclusiveness! 


This is another distinguished creation that can be had in 
America ONLY through Plummer's. Mail orders invited. 


Wn. PLUMMER & Gt 


















RAND-NEW and very smart were the fabrics, the rugs, 

the furniture, the papers, and the accessories shown at the 
manufacturers’ exhibit of decorative arts assembled by the 
Art Center, and then sent on tour for exhibition in the Middle 
West. There was no attempt at ensembles; most of the prod- 
ucts were arranged merely to suggest their best uses. Bem- 
berg, a new synthetic silk, woven into a dull, sheer fabric much 
like georgette crépe, offers endless possibilities. In plain 
colors and in abstract or in floral designs its delicate sheerness 
is excellent for glass curtains and rivals the already indis- 
pensable celanese. Aluminum chairs upholstered with green 
fabrikoid not only were good-looking, but also were extremely 
comfortable. They were grouped with a low table, the top of 
which was covered with green wood veneer inlaid with silvered 
wood in a tile design. New porch chairs were made of en- 
ameled metal with seats and backs of reed, while the accom- 
panying table had an enameled metal frame with a wooden 
top. A modern hooked rug was suggestive of an Early Ameri- 
can rug in texture and design, but was thoroughly modern in 
its color and spirit. A group of curtain fabrics — damasks, 
linens, and printed cottons — was successful in showing the 
modern note as adapted to the tastes and needs of the Amer- 
ican public. Such important accessories as table linen, silver, 
and glass proved that the charm of twentieth-century design is 
insidious —we accept it unconsciously, even against our will. 


N effect of paneled walls can be achieved rather easily and 
fairly inexpensively by applying on plain painted walls 
strips of paper printed and shaded to simulate moulding. 
Wide strips are used at the wainscoting line; narrower ones 
form symmetrically grouped panels and when combined with 
real moulding at the ceiling line make the illusion complete. 
I saw a blue-gray moulding applied on a shell-pink wall to 
make a charming bedroom setting for French furniture. 


wtf 


ISITORS to New York will be glad to hear of the opening 

of the S. P. R. Galleries of Design and Decoration at 40 
East 49th Street. Edwin Avery Park, whose book on the 
modern movement is so well known, is the chief designer for 
the galleries, and some distinguished pieces of his work may 
be seen there. A gorgeous table of the refectory type of solid 
walnut with legs — one feels they should rightly be called 
struts — of chromium steel was shown at the opening. The 
gallery is in a pent house and its location makes it a partic- 
ularly good background for the exhibitions of the fine and 
industrial arts that will be held there. The associates aim to 
evolve a modern American style based on our own traditions, 
one that will be in keeping with our twentieth-century Amer- 





ican life. 7 : 
_a 
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8: ANNUAL CoveR COMPETITION 








Isr Prize $500 


Student Prize $200 


2Qnp Prize $2 50 


IN ADDITION we hope to purchase a number of other designs, 


for each of which we will pay $200 





Tue submission of a design in the competition 
will be taken as an acceptance of the condi- 
tions as set forth below: 


1 


Cover designs must be exactly 103” x 13” 
and must be mounted or rendered on a stiff 
board, 14’”’ x 18”, with the top and side mar- 
gins equal. 


2 


Designs may be rendered in any medium, 
but the colors must be obtamed through the 
use of blue, yellow, red, and black. 


3 


Prize designs and others purchased from 
those submitted in our Eighth Annual Cover 
Competition will be reproduced by four-color 
process plates 7” x 83’ set into a background 
of plain color, which will carry the name ‘“* House 
Beautiful’? in new lettering specially de- 
signed for our covers. Contestants should bear 
in mind that a magazine cover must have dis- 
tinct poster value and that this end is best 
achieved by a simple design worked out in 
large scale and vigorous color with the elim- 
ination of elaborate or fine detail which be- 
comes weak and confused when reduced in 
size. 


4 


The artist’s name must not appear on the 
face of the design; but on the back before 
mounting and on the back of the mount of 
each design must be drawn a pseudonym or 
device, which is again put on a card 3” x 5’ in 
size, on which the artist’s name and address 
are typewritten. This card should be placed 
in an envelope, which should then be glued to 
the back of the mount. If more than one de- 
sign is sent, it should be so stated on each 
card. Any characteristic signature may later, 
at the request of the artist, be added to de- 
signs accepted, before they are reproduced as 
covers. 


5 


If the owner of a design wishes it returned, 
the card which he sends with each entry 
should so state, and either postage should be 
enclosed in the envelope with the card, or a 
request made that the design be returned ex- 
press collect. A design returned by mail will 
be insured only if postage is sent to cover it; 
designs returned express collect are auto- 
matically insured for $50.00. If higher insur- 
ance is desired it should be so stated on the 
card. If no mention of the return of a design is 
made, it will be destroyed. 





For seven consecutive years the House Beautiful 
has conducted annual competitions for cover de- 
signs which have met with widespread interest and 
participation. A special feature connected with 
these competitions has been the country-wide ex- 
hibitions given to the designs of seventy-five or 
more artists whose work has merited special atten- 
tion. This includes, of course, the prize winning 
designs. 


In announcing the Eighth competition, we wish 
to call special attention to two important changes: 
the size requirements as stated in Condition 3, 
and the closing date — which is May 15, 1930. 
This latter change will make it possible to hold 
our exhibitions during the fall and winter months 
instead of in the spring and summer as heretofore. 


As in previous competitions, designs will be 
judged on the following points: — 


Beauty of design and effectiveness as a poster 
Carrying power of colors 


Originality (not eccentricity) — no design 
known to be a copy of a photograph will be 
considered 


Variety of design is one of the essential elements 
of any successful series of covers. We shall, there- 
fore, welcome designs of all types and award the 
prize to the one judged best, regardless of its style, 
so long as it conforms to the requirements set 
forth above and the conditions which are stated 
on this page. 


ADDITIONAL coptEs of this announcement may 
be obtained from the Cover Competition Editor 
at the address given below. 





6 


No more than three designs may be sub- 
mitted by one person. 


7 

Approximately 100 designs, including those 
to which prizes have been awarded, will be 
selected to form an exhibition which will be 
shown in important cities from the east to the 
west coast. Our experience has proved that it 
is of distinct advantage to the artist to have 
his work so displayed, and unless ‘a contestant 
states to the contrary on the card enclosed 
with the design we shall consider that we 
have his consent to exhibit his design. 


8 

Designs must be securely wrapped in 
heavy, stiff cardboard. Corrugated cardboard 
has been found unsatisfactory. They must be 
sent prepaid or delivered to the Competition 
Committee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Canadian and 
Foreign entries will be accepted only if sent 
prepaid from some point in the United States. 


9 
All designs entered in the competition are 
submitted at the risk of the owner. We will 
not be responsible for the loss of, or damage to, 
designs through fire, theft, or other cause 
while in transit or in our custody. 


10 


Designs will not be acknowledged unless a 
self-addressed postcard inscribed with a state- 
ment of the receipt of the covers is enclosed 
with the design. These will be mailed as soon 
as the designs are opened after the closing 
date, May 15, 1930. Designs will be returned 
as soon as possible after the awards have been 
made, but some delay, due to the large number 
of covers received, is inevitable. If a contest- 
ant desires to call for his design, he should so 
state on the card containing his name. He will 
then be notified when his design is ready for 
delivery. It cannot be collected before this 
notification is sent. 


ll 
The prize designs and those which are 
purchased will become the property of the 
House Beautiful Publishing Corporation. 


| ee 

All entries must be labeled ‘Cover 
Competition” and must be received at the 
address given below on or before May 15, 
1930. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 





8 ARLINGTON STREET, Boston. MASSACHUSETTS 
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PRET Te MONS, 


Fine Window Screens 
_ for Those Who Consider 
Only the Best » » » 


ROLSCREENS are handsome, all metal window screens 
assembled with unequalled scientific precision and care. 
They are built in with the windows to stay,—no storing 
in the fall or hanging in the spring. (A\n attractive saving 
in labor, storage space and expense.) Simply roll them 
up —they disappear completely—fully protected until 
again needed. 


Rolscreens have no wide frames and the special electro- 
plated ““AluminA\” (double life) wire is almost invisible. 
The fifteen exclusive and important features of 
Rolscreens added to the exactness of manufacture make 
possible a liberal guarantee. If you, too, have learned 
that the best is always the wisest economy, Rolscreens 
alone, will satisfy you. Look for the trade mark, Boésezeeas 


In summer Rolscreens may be rolled away when the 
windows are closed—In winter when the windows are 
opened the Rolscreens may be lowered to protect 
costly draperies from snow covered or sooty sills. 


Illustrated Rolscreen Booklet mailed upon request 


If replacing your window screens—build- 
ing or remodeling your home you will 
be interested in the Rolscreen Booklet. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 
405 Main Street, Pella, lowa 
A SECTION through guide showing lug 


in selvedge of screen wire which prevents 
sagging. A “‘non-sagging” feature found 
only in Rolscreens. Fully Guaranteed. 
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WHAT I SEE IN NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 142) 








HE new American rooms opened early in December at the 

Brooklyn Museum are well worth a visit, even from the 
person most casually interested in antiques and in interiors. 
To begin with, they are arranged in four groups — Southern, 
New Jersey, New England, and Long Island. Since the rooms 
are presented in this way, sometimes with two or more from 
the same house, one gets an impression of unity and is con- 
scious of the atmosphere of antiquity. Mr. Luke Vincent 
Lockwood, a trustee of the Museum, has been a generous 
contributor to the success of the exhibition and is responsible 
for many of the important details. The lighting, for example, 
is all from daylight or from reflected electric lights that give 
the effect of sunlight streaming across the floor boards. Every 
room is curtained and furnished completely, even to rugs and 
logs in the fireplaces, and in each there are the small treasures 
— porcelains, candlesticks, all the accessories — to make it 
livable. Many of the rooms contain furniture not only of the 
period in which they were built, but also of earlier periods, so 
that they have a lived-in, comfortable look that gives them 
personality. 

Vy 
2 


DECORATOR of to-day, looking for new and daring color 
schemes, could find suggestions in the vivid blue walls, 
red marble fireplace facing, and vermilion-lined cupboards of 
the Cupola House dining-room, and also in the entertaining 
wallpaper in the Porter Bidewell house ‘best parlor.’ This 
paper was found in a Maine attic in the original wrappings in 
which some old sea captain brought it to this country; and 
though it dates back well over a hundred years, it would pass 
for a very stunning modern paper. 


«tt 


HE word ‘oilcloth’ in these days should bring up a much 

more alluring picture than it did when in white or in blue 
and white checks it covered the kitchen table. Now the 
patterns and colors in which it is manufactured are as re- 
freshing as are the patterns and colors of chintzes and wall- 
papers, and in consequence it is being put to many new uses, 
for which the new oilcloth shop at Wanamaker’s makes in- 
numerable clever suggestions. Among the most practical are 
kitchen window shades which in this material can be so easily 
cleaned. A kitchen wall is entirely covered with a diagonal 
plaid pattern in yellow and green — it can be hung just like 
wallpaper. Small finger prints wash easily from nursery walls 
of oilcloth, and even small pieces of furniture are made gay by 
firmly applied pieces of this material. Most amusing of all are 
large pictures made in the fashion of patchwork, with trees, 
birds, and animals cut from vari-patterned oilcloth and used 
to decorate either a screen or a wall. 


HE vogue of color in the kitchen seems to have passed the 

point of high fashion, but it has left an aftermath of 
stimulated interest in attractive kitchen equipment and 
especially in the actual cooking utensils. Some of the most 
up-to-date kitchenware is made of a new alloy, the chief 
element of which is chromium-nickel-steel. No food acids 
can affect it, nor does it react on any ingredients prepared in 
it, and it is easy to keep clean with ordinary soap and water. 
If the metal is heated too rapidly a slight golden tinge may 
appear, but this is easily removed by any common abrasive. 
For such utensils as double boilers it is exceptionally good, for 
even if the water boils out, the metal can stand constant and 
terrific heat without harm. This ware is made up in well- 
styled shapes that resemble slightly the foreign cooking pots, 
and all handles are riveted on so that they do not become 


heated. 
M. S. 





























TW LOT 6 6NALURAL STON 


Available at Moderate Cost 


Briar Hill Golden Tone Ashlar Wall Facing, rich 
with all of Nature’s glorious autumn hues, attrac- 
tively blends permanence, individuality and charm. 


It is inexpensive, too. In the handsome all-stone resi- 
dence shown above, the cost of Briar Hill Ashlar 
for the exterior walls was less than $800. Build 
once—for all time, and forget decay, high depre- 
ciation, fire hazards and expensive maintenance. 


A beautiful FREE full-color reproduction of this ex- 
ceptional sandstone and other information of vital 
interest to prospective builders await your request. 
Write today—ask for Bulletin B-1. 


THE BRIAR HILL STONE COMPANY 
Glenmont, Ohio 








WHERE 
Quality is High 
and Rates are Low 


The Lexington—New 
York’s newest hotel—is 
om only distinguished for 
e luxury of its modern 
appointments and the ex- 8O0l RO @) M S 
tremely reasonable rates, gach with private bath (tub and shower) 


but also for the quality of circulating ice pra sr door. 
i ici 341 rooms with double s, 
its cuisine. cone: 34 


Dinner and “fy fag Danc- These same 341 rooms for two $ 5 











$ ° . ° persons . : . 
ing in the Silver Grill. 229 rooms with twin beds $6 
Dave Bernie and his Hotel , ,fither one of two. petsans - 37 
Lexington Minute Men. Either one or two persons . _ 

t i orper accc ions 





sd 





Club breakfast . . . 75¢ 

Special luncheon . . $1.00 

able d’hote dinner . $2.00 
Also a la carte service 


HOTEL 


LEXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Frank Gregson, Mgr. Phone MURray Hill 7401 
% Direction of American Hotels Corporation, J. Leslie Kincaid, President *% 
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FULL 25 CAN 
given now 


to any woman 


To demonstrate how Liquid 

Wax (NEW) keeps dust OFF 

furniture and woodwork 
On 


 ® 



































Free Orrer—To demonstrate the remark- 
able action of Liquid Wax in preventing dust 
accumulation on furniture, $. C. Johnson & 
Son make this unusual offer. Dusting, like 
many other forms of household drudgery, 
can now be handled scientifically. Recent 
tests confirm the fact that Liquid Wax, the 
new-type furniture polish, eliminates 50% of 
needless toil. 





Microscopic view of dust on furniture. Note dry hard 
surface of Johnson's Wax (left) opposed to oily film 
which holds dust like flies on fly paper. This explains 
graphically what chemists found by weighing actual 


dust accumulation, 


To signalize this discovery and demon- 
strate it in your home, the interior finishing 
authorities offer you a 25c can of Johnson's 
Liquid Wax absolutely free. We urge you to 
use it. Stop laborious dusting. Apply this 
lustrous polish on mantels, table-tops, side- 
boards, and woodwork—and enjoy the hours 
you save. 

Liquid Wax has the same protective prop- 
erties as Johnson's floor wax, famous for 
nearly forty years. Scratches, rings, heat 
marks are completely avoided. 

For all these practical reasons, please ac- 
cept free a 25c can to try. S.C. Johnson & 
Son, “The Interior Finishing Authorities,” 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


In paste and liquid form. Every home needs both, 






Gentlemen: 
Please send free 25c can (not a 
sample) of Johnson's Liquid Wax and 











illustrated booklet on the new care of 
floors and furniture. 
Name 
(Please print) 
A ddress. 
City. 
State. 

































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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F we had not been fortumate enough 
to have a car loaned us we should 
not have seen the desert. And not to 
see at least a corner of the desert of 
California is to miss one of its choicest 
parts. We were traveling from San 
Diego to Santa Barbara and our time 
was limited, but reports of the beauties 
of desert scenery and a taste for desert 
coloring and vegetation acquired in 
New Mexico persuaded us to turn in- 
land and devote at least two days to 
this detour. 

The brown hills that for some time 
we had seen in the distance came 
nearer and nearer as we speeded to- 
ward the east, and took on infinite 
shades of fawn and tawny tan as we 
approached. A perfect road carried us 
first by orange orchards and vineyards, 
then circuitously over a range of low 
hills where for miles there was nothing 
to be seen but undulating browns — 
not a habitation, not a person, not a 
tree. Then the road straightened out, 
lost its contours, and was bordered by 
soil that became lighter and lighter 
until it was fine white sand — and we 
were in the desert. 

It was fall. Conse- 
quently the myriads of 
wild flowers that make 
the desert a paint box 
of color in the spring 
had long since gone by. 
Possibly I should prefer 
the desert then, but I 
doubt it. I can imagine, | believe, 
masses of bright magenta and brilliant 
blues and yellows, but I could never 
have pictured mentally the infinite 
variety in the shades of buff and pink 
and salmon, merging imperceptibly 
into one anotHer and all too evanescent 
and transitory to be given these defi- 
nite names, Low dried shrubbery and 
incipient sand dunes brought these 
colors to us from the mountain peaks 
and carried them back again before 
they could be recorded. Our road was 
so laid out that only the softly rounded 
and subtly colored mountains were on 
our left. While on our right was a 
range of jagged, sharply pointed peaks 
as boldly blue in color as decisive in 
outline, and rising without intro- 
ductory foothills abruptly from the 
plain. For miles these contrasting 
ranges continued until at length those 
on our right terminated in a series of 
gradually diminishing pyramids, the 
last one being buried to its very top in 
the enveloping sand. 

Behind this range was our destina- 
tion, La Quinta, eight miles beyond the 
little town of Indio. Our first view of 
the buildings, low-lying on the floor of 
a vast amphitheatre walled by the sur- 
rounding mountains, deceived us into 
thinking they were not man-size, but a 
closer approach showed us that they 
had been wisely designed so as not to 
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CRUISES IN MARCH AND APRIL 





oe MEDITERRANEAN 
March 1 S. S. Conte Biancamano Lloyd Sabaudo Line 
March 6 S. S. Roma Navagazione Generale Italiana 
March 8 S. S. Adriatic White Star Line 
oy 15 = = phar Line . 
. S. Carinthia Raymond-Whi 
April 25 S. S. France French Line 
WEST INDIES 
March 8 S. S. Lapland Red Star Line 
March 9 S. S. Volendam Holland America Line 
March 10 S. S. Araguaya Royal Mail Steam Packet 
March 15 S. S. Veendam Ha America Line 
March 15 S. S. Caledonia Cunard Line 
March 26 S. S. Reliance = American Line 
March S. S. Araguaya R ail Steam Packet 
April S. S. Veendam — fs yee Line 
April 12 S. S. Samaria 
April 12 S. S. Araguaya Rover “Mail Geeam Packet 
PANAMA-PACIFIC 
March 8 S. S. California Panama-Pacific Line 
March 22 S. S. Virginia Panama-Pacific Line 
April 15 Ss. S. rennin Panama-Pacific Line 
April 19 S. S. California Panama-Pacific Line 








obtrude upon the landscape in the 
slightest degree. Yet they proved to 
form a man-made oasis of the choicest 
kind, a resort for those who can appre- 
ciate great natural beauty and wish to 
enjoy it without the least sacrifice of 
comfort. For here we found not only 
beauty of nature, but buildings so 
well designed as to delight the eye and 
so perfectly equipped as to satisfy 
every demand for bodily comfort. 
With cream-colored stucco walls, and 
roofs of tile soft red in color and irregu- 
lar in shape, the group consists of a 
larger building containing living- 
rooms, dining-rooms, and kitchen; on 
one side of this, across an ample 
court, a smaller building for service; 
and on the other side, symmetrically 
placed so as to form two small plazas, 
two-, three-, and four-room cottages 
containing all the guestrooms. These 
cottages show a wealth of imagination 
in their slight variations from the 
original pattern, and the whole group 
is a tribute to its owners and architect. 

We stayed long enough to see the 
sun withdraw all color from the desert 
and western mountains and fling it 
upon the eastern peaks which glowed 
with a brilliance that was unearthly. 
As we drove back by the same road by 
which we had come, the western 
mountains flattened out to mere 
planes of blue, grading from light to 
darker folds which for a long time 
were edged with gold. 

BBP. 


ENERALLY speaking, winter 

tourists may be divided into 

two groups—one group turning 

southward to avoid the rigors of 

winter, and the other turning north- 

ward to find the best that real winter 
has to offer. 

If ‘variety is the spice of life,’ there 

is much to be said in favor of a climate 





which offers sharply contrasting sea- 
sons, but by February the average 
New Englander cannot be blamed for 
feeling that these stimulating con- 
trasts have been some- 
what overrated. He 
may admire those who 
prefer vacationing in 
‘the frozen North,’ 
just as he may admire 
those hardy individuals 
who enjoy their cold morning shower, 
but personally he prefers his warm 
bath and a vacation that includes the 
possibility of basking. To him and to 
many others the call of Bermuda, 
‘From Frost to Flowers,’ makes a very 
special appeal at this time of year. 
And there is no spot so easily reached 
that gives one quite such a complete 
and satisfying change. In less than 
forty-eight hours from New York one 
may sail not only ‘from frost to 
flowers,’ but from the noise and con- 
fusion of twentieth-century America 
to the peace and quiet of an island 
where trains and motor cars are still 
unknown, and where natural beauty 
and foreign charm still withstand the 
inroads of eager tourists. 

February and March are consider- 
ed Bermuda’s ‘season,’ although its 
equable climate makes the island a 
popular resort at all times of year. 

There is almost no outdoor sport or 
diversion which may not be enjoyed in 
Bermuda: golf, with a choice of seven 
excellent courses—the Mid-Ocean 
Club’s being one of the finest in the 
world; tennis on either turf or concrete 
courts; sailing, fishing, and swimming 
in the clearest of blue-green waters; 
driving, riding, bicycling, or walking 
along winding coral roads — and all 
this in an atmosphere that is a curious 
blend of England and the South, with 
an added charm belonging to Bermuda 
alone. 

There is much of historic interest 











to be found in the islands, and their 
natural beauties are a constant sou 
of delight to even the most blasé of 


tourists. But perhaps the chief at. 
traction of Bermuda is that of seem. 
ing so remote from the world one has 
left. Here one discovers a fairyland in 
which youth may play and age may 
dream; in which harassed business men 
may forget their worries and devoted 
mothers may forget their children; a 
place providentially isolated, and yet 
miraculously easy to reach — in short, 
the ideal winter recreation ground for 
the average American. 

To hardy north-bound travelers 
who love the austere beauty of ice and 
snow, with the varied sports they pro- 
vide, yet who cannot travel as far as 
Switzerland for their winter vacation, 
our northern states and Canada offer 
an increasing number of attractions. 

The Lake Placid Club in the heart 
of the Adirondacks has always been a 
Mecca for winter-sport lovers, and its 
calendar for February includes many 
carnivals and tournaments, 

Montreal, Ottawa, and Quebec are 
also splendid headquarters for vaca- 
tionists, furnishing all the winter 
sports enhanced by individual and 
picturesque backgrounds— not to 
mention another well-known attrac- 
tion which may legally be procured 
with the kind permission of the 
Canadian government! 

The winter-sports season is in full 
swing during February, and gives one 
a last taste of real winter before the 
thaws and slush of March begin. 

Opinions may differ as to the best 
place in which to spend a winter 
vacation, but surely 
by the first of Feb- 
ruary everyone agrees 
that it is high time 
to pack up and go 
somewhere. 

M.A.N. 0 ™ 


HE Asama Maru, the first of 

three new super-motor-ships to be 
laid down by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha Line, has well been called 
‘The Bremen of the Pacific.’ Although 
neither as large nor as fast as the 
Bremen, she has broken the record im 
the run from Japan to San Francis0o, 
making it in twelve and a half days. 
The boat is the last word in ocean 
luxury, and attention has been paid 
not only to comfort and speed, but to 
safety. Ten water-tight bulkheads, 4 
gyro compass, a radio direction findef, 
two motor lifesoats with wireless if 
stallation and searchlights, are if 
cluded in the equipment to ensure the 
security and stability of the ship. 


(Continued on page 148) 
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FTHIS IS MY FIRST DAY IN THE 


ailing Day: 

— Didn’t know 

it would be such 

a thrill! The ship 

all hung with lan- 

terns and flags. Every- 

body throwing colored 

‘streamers and balloons, the 

orchestra playing and such 

acrowd! Laughing and kissing. Last minute 

Bon Voyage baskets and telegrams. A 

newly married couple dashed up the gang- 

lank under a shower of rice. Can see lots 

of fun ahead. Our stateroom snowed under 
flowers and chocolates! 

I’m writing this on top deck in my brand- 
new travel diary. Feeling beautifully luxu- 
rious—facing the prospect of new countries 
and people all around the world. 

(Already wondering who is the impressive- 
looking man with the brief moustache and 
knickers. He has good taste in pipes. This 
is the third time he’s walked around this 
deck. Glad I wore this yellow and brown 
sweater outfit.) Think I'll read awhile... 

Later —“The man with the pipe” is Capt. 
A— of the navy. Bound 
for China. He loaned me 
the book hewasreading— |: 
John Paris’ “Kimono.” 
Thank Heaven, now we 








respira come merece 





can talk. How that man has traveled! Lived 
all over the world. No wonder he looks so 
bronzed and cosmopolitan. And he bridges 
as well as he talks. 

Second day out— Splendid dip in the 
rae What a fashion parade of bathing suits. 

y new V-back suit is just the thing. Lounged 
in deck chairs, ‘paid, with the girls while 
Old Sol gave us a beauty-brown. Then to 
tea. Danced with three new men. 

Tonight’s the big costume party. Must 
wrack my brains for something different. 
Oh, inspiration where art thou? 

1:30 a.m.—Whoopee, the evening was a 
not! Went to the party as Lady of the 
Bawth. Attired in 2 bath towels, 3 beaut 
marks, a sponge corsage-flower, a sin 
COMPLETE 


604 FIFTH AVE, . . . NEW YORK 
25 AND 32 BROADWAY, . NEW YORK 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST... CHICAGO 
UNION TRUST ARCADE, . CLEVELAND 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN PRANCISCO 






177 STATE ST., 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIP 
201 BROADWAY 
210 sO. SIXTEENTH 8T., 

DIME BANK BUILDING, . 





stopper necklace and an 
alarm clock for a wrist watch. 
Not to mention a soap box 
for a vanity. Glorious time. 

And what food! Papaii 
melons from Honolulu, 
fresh mushrooms, breaded 
froglegs, pili nuts and man- 
goes from Manila, creme de 
menthe sherbet. .. 1 think 
we have the best table on 
the ship. Baron von P—is at 
my right, the newlywed 
couple from Stanford just 
across, and the jovial Cap- 
tain holding down the hostly 
honors. Having too good a 
time’ to write every day...! 


Thursday — Yokohama _— 
today. Already the water is dotted with sam. 
pans and little brown fishermen. 

Well, I’ve ridden in my first ricksha! And 
now I know how Caesar felt in a chariot! 
Spent the day Oh-ing and Ah-ing. First at the 
Daibutsu Buddha at Kamakura. Never will 
forget those mysterious slumbrous eyes. 

After luncheon we went up to Tokyo 
on a perfectly modern interurban. To the 

Thursday Club where we bought gen- 

uine Japanese kimonos. (Not the usual 
_ tourist kind.) These were in dark, rich 
colors— plum, mauve and gray with 












You go as you please Round the World un- 
der the advantages offered by this unique 
steamship service. Stop where you wish in 
22 ports of 14 countries for as long as you 
like within the two-year limit of your ticket. 
Your fare, first class exclusively, including 
meals and accommodations aboard ship, as low 
as $1110 — $1250, Round the World. 

You may start from New York or Boston, Los 
Angeles or San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, B.C. 

Every week a palatial President Liner sails from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco—via the Sunshine 
Belt—for Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila and 
thence every two weeks to Malaya—J] ava nearby— 
Ceylon, (India by Pullman overnight), Egypt, ltaly, 
France, New Y ork. 

Fortnightly sailings from Boston, New Y ork via 
Havana, Panama to California, and Round the 
World. Every fortnight a similar Liner sails from 
Seattle and Victoria, B. C., for Japan, China, Ma- 
nila and Round the World. 

Magnificent Liners. All large outside rooms, many 
with private bath. Beds, not berths. Spacious 
decks. Outdoor swimming pool. Luxurious public 
rooms. W orld-famous cuisine. 


INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR 


AND 


+ BOSTON, MASS 
152 BROADWAY . 
SAN DIEGO, CALIP 
PHILADZLPHIA 

DETROIT 


delicate striping 
and simple mo- 
tifs. Stunning 
present fora 
particular man, 

Then to see 
the Meji Shrine 
where the Ja- 
panese pray for 
the Emperor’s 


1 
UB 
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soul. (An inner shrine contains a sacred 
mirror which represents his soul. Fascinat- 
ing idea!) 

Drove up in the hills for a native supper. A 
doll-like ae tea-house with doors that 


slide back. View of the whole city twinkled 
below. Sat on little grass mats, and ate suki- 
aki and gunabi with bamboo chopsticks. 


Saw a real geishia dance at the Adzuma 
Odori—How very Japanese! Next act was an 
uproarious cloth-horse—~a country, cousin 
to “Spark Plug.” Japanese adore comedy. 

Ended up a perfect evening with a trip to 
Asakusa, Tokyo’s Coney Island. Laughed 
our way through the crazy mirror palace, 
eating Japanese fish candy. 

Stopped to fill our miniature English 
motor with Japanese “motor spirits” and 
sped back along the left-hand side of the 
road to our hotel. 


If this is my first day in the Orient, what 
will the rest be? 


> Note: This is the first of a series 
from the travel diary of a Presi- 
dent Liner passenger. The full 
set in attractive booklet form 
may be had by writing to Dept. 

1-F of the nearest Passenger 
} isted below. : 
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32 VIA VITTORIO VENETO, _ 
11 Bis RUE SCRIBE, ; PARIS, PRANCE 
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WRITE FOR A COLOR BOOKLET CONTAINING THIS SERIES OF ROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL SKETCHES, ADDRESS DEPT. 1-F, NEAREST OFFICE. 
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EUROPE 


HOW TO BE AN 


EXPERIENCED 
TRAVELER 

ON YOUR 
FIRST TRIP 


By traveling under the Ameri- 
can Express Independent Travel 
Plan you can become an ex- 
perienced traveler on your first 
trip to Europe, whether you 
travel by motor car, airplane, 
coach, or. train. 

A tentative plan, based on 
your ideas, is worked out for 
you by trained travel men. 
When it is approved, the 
American Express provides in 
advance, all you need for the 
journey ...tickets, private motor 
cars, reservations for trains, 
ships, hotels, airplanes, passport 
visas—and an introduction to 
personal service at American 
Express offices abroad. 

All the places you want to see 
are included . . . London, Paris, 
Berlin, Rome...Oberammergau 
for the Passion Play, of course 
. .. because the places listed are 
made up of your personal pref- 
erences. You have the choice of 
sightseeing, of the class of ac- 
commodations, and of costs... 
just as though you were an ex- 
perienced European commuter 
and had made the arrangements 
yourself. 

A telephone message, per- 
sonal call, or a note will bring 
to you plans and suggestions, 
and upon your approval reserva- 
tions will be made immediately. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway . . . New York 
58 East Washington St., Chicago 


Market at Second St., San Fran- 
cisco 


601 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 
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TRAVEL 
(Continued from page 140) 


N the heart of the Bernese Oberland, 
eight miles from Interlaken, is 
Lauterbrunnen. Two miles up and 
across the Valley of Lauterbrunnen 


~ are the Triimmelbach Falls, the glacial 


discharge from the Jungfrau, Ménch, 
and Eiger.» Once you have seen these 
astounding falls, the memory will 
remain with you always. They are 
the ‘very personification of irresistible 
force.’ You must enter the side of the 
mountain to reach them. As you ap- 
proach, a continuous rumbling in the 
distance becomes more apparent. It 
grows louder, and becomes thunder. 
The very rock vibrates beneath your 
feet. You have reached the falls, and 
stand aghast. From high in the 
opposite wall of the cave, straight 
down toward you as you stand at the 
narrow railing, a mighty volume of 
green water—one thick, compact, 
merciless mass of power — falls with 
incredible speed into the abyss below. 
Even more terrific is the one on a level 
with the lowest gallery — this water 
rushes with such force from out the 
rock that it shoots straight into space, 
not to fall for some twenty or thirty 
feet. And walking farther along, from 
higher galleries and some: deeper 
within the mountain, you will see 
other falls. The weird effect is height- 
ened by electric lights. Such incredible 
volumes of water — endlessly coursing 
their way from high snow peaks, on 
and on, down through the very bowels 
of the mountains, to make themselves 
visible for an instant in these caverns 
of thunder! 
E.. 


HE city of Quebec has all the 

charm of the Old World, and yet 
to reach it one does not have to leave 
this continent. The ideal approach is 
by boat up the St. Lawrence, for in 
this way one gets a marvelous view of 
the city, with its steep banks, the 
quaint roof tops down by the wharves, 
its solid-looking wall, and the far- 
famed Chateau Frontenac dominating 
the upper section of the city. Here the 
waiters speak both French and Eng- 
lish and are quite patient with one’s 
own attempt at French. The steep, 
winding streets lead to many places 
of historic interest, particularly the 
Plains of Abraham, where Wolfe and 
Montcalm once fought for possession 
of the city. The occasional glimpses of 
the students of the Seminaire with 
their gayly colored sashes and the 
friars with their quaint cos- 
tumes add to the curious mix- 
ture of the old and new. Just 
a short ride from the city are 
the Montmorency Falls, with 
their gorgeous coloring and 





impressive height. ‘See for yourself’ is 
the best advice, and, for the sports 
lover, ‘Bring your snowshoes or skiis 
if it is winter time.’ 

M.A. B. 


LTHOUGH West Indies cruises 
are becoming increasingly popu- 
lar and many of them call at Jamaica, 
I seldom hear any mention of Port 
Antonio. The region about Kingston 
is apparently better known, but to my 
mind Port Antonio is in a far lovelier 
situation — on the other side of the 
island where there is more rainfall and 
consequently more luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. The only hotel is the Titchfield, 
operated by the United Fruit Com- 
pany, and a delightful place it is. 
On the highest part of the little penin- 
sula, well above the town, it has the 
advantage of cool breezes and fine 
views in any direction. Its broad 
verandahs overlook a lovely tropical 
garden, and from a certain vantage 
point there one can watch the narrow 
harbor entrance where vessels fre- 
quently glide in or out, or gaze past 
the little island out over the very blue 
sea. In another direction one looks 
down on the inner harbor with its 
anchored ships, and beyond to the 
little bathing pavilion perched on 
stilts far out in the green lagoon, for 
bathing here must be in shallow water 
protected from the sharks which lurk 
on the open coast. A motor boat takes 
you to the bathhouse and, when ready, 
you descend directly into the sparkling 
water, so extraordinarily clear that its 
depth is deceiving. 

In addition to swimming there are 
drives to all sorts of fascinating places, 
according to your preference for 
mountain or coast scenery. There are 
tropical streams to explore and banana 
and coconut plantations to visit. Or 
there is the fascination of poking about 
the little shops or the native market if 
you love such pastimes. And the day- 
time pleasures are not all. If you do 
not know what evening is in the trop- 
ics, do not fail to find out, first hand, 
for we who inhabit Northern climes 
cannot imagine the beauty of a tropic 
night. The moon ?s larger and nearer 
and softer than we ever see it in our 
latitudes, and its gleam on the white 
boles of the palms and the flash of its 
light on their restless swords as the 
fragrant breeze stirs them is something 
to dream of long after. 

Port Antonio is ideal for a winter 
vacation. Unusual and fasci- 
nating always, it offers you rest 
or activity, drowsiness or gay- 
ety, as you please, all amid the 
most lovely setting imaginable. 


F. H. B. 





NASSA 


BAHAMAS 


Paradise Found! 


Gooo.sve to Manhattan... good- 


bye to bleak wintry winds! The $$, — 


Munargo sails gayly out of port on 
her weekly journey to the Isle of 
June, to a land of paradisel 


Summertime's there, and blustery 
March is left behind; sports are at 
their height. Swimming in sky-blue 
waters, along a shore of smooth, 
coral-tinted sand, golfing under a sea- 
blue sky, tennis on fast championship 
courts, yachting and boating to beav- 
tiful under-sea gardens and to the 
fascinating isles roundabout, and at 
the magnificent New Colonial Hotel 
—a jewel in a tropic setting—dancing 
and dining. Delightful, too, quaint 
and charming Royal Victoria. 


Come now to England's fairest 
colony, to a paradise of hospitalityl 
Come the gayest way—the Munson 
way. Sixty hours from New York on 
the luxurious S. S. Munargo, sailings 
every Friday. A delightful overnight 
run from Miami, two or three times 
weekly by the magnificent S. §. New 
Northland. No passports required. 





For information and steamer 
reservations 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
67 Wall Street, New York City 
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sailing the ocean the way of White 
Star...Red Star...Or Atlantic Transport 
Lines. As these great ships glide 
swiftly over their course...main- 
taining express schedules with 
pleasant, effortless speed... life 
becomes a smartly gay affair. 
Thoroughly relaxed, you enjoy the 
many divertissements offered by 
such sophisticated liners as’ the 
Majestic, Olympic, Homeric, Belgen- 
land, etc...And your stateroom 
will delight you. Comfortable, 
light, airy, with every conveni- 
ence—and so spacious, because 
roomy accommodations are vital 


to the enjoyment of your trip. 


¥ 
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ee \ SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ,, 


tmosphere 


IHROUGH the length and breadth 

of this “winterland” and summer- 
land of Southern California you find 
a new note in vacation pleasures ...as 
well as in homes, living, outdoor en- 
joyments. It gives unforgettable charm 
to this semi-tropic corner of your 
country. 


Make a winter vacation trip...if you 
possibly can... while snow-cap 
mountains and valleys of blooming 
flowers and ripening oranges illumi- 
nate fascinating vistas. 


“Winter” sunshine is warm... and 
dry ...and energizing; makes gg 
to get going on an evergreen go 
pet a follow foothill saddle trails! 
Old Mexico... and Agua Caliente... 
but a short motor trip! Beach cities, 
quaint art colonies, mountains and 
ample play-spaces dotting Southern 
Californic’s coast line, give added 
pleasure to your days by the sea. 
And, Old Spanish Missions too... 
California as the padres knew it. 


February, March and April are the 
favored ‘months at the oases of Death 
Valley and Palm Springs; then desert 
bloom is due! 


Entertainment is plentiful and var- 
ied... from the lures of Hollywood, to 
the shops, theatres and cafes of a met- 
ropolitan resort city like Los Angeles. 
Everything to do ... or nothing! And, 
living costs are even a little less than 
the national average. There are ample 
accommodations of all classes. 


If you can’t make it this winter,come 
next summer. Get the ior of doing 
something out of the ordinary. Breezes 
from 6000 miles of Pacific Ocean 





make Southern California summers 
cool and delightful. 

We have published a beautiful book 

picturing this Southland. It contains 
ies by thé best men of 
this land of “pictures.” The cover is 
in full color. You may have a copy 
for the postage cost. 
EXECUTIVES: Los Angeles County oil 
fields represent an investment of 750 
millions . . . the agricultural industry 
over 400 millions. The port of Los 
Angeles is second only to New York 
in volume of export tonnage. 


Southern 
Calg nia 





All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Sec. K-2, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


LITTLE JOURNEYS INTO THE HOMES OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ADVERTISERS 


PULLING POWER 


ture on a commercial basis is of comparatively recent origin. The commercial 

production of casement windows was begun some fifty years ago in Great Britain 
and from the very start the Crittall Manufacturing Company, Ltd., of Braintree, Essex, 
England, held a position of leadership. Eighteen years ago the Crittall Casement Window 
Company, of Detroit, Michigan, was formed for the purpose of manufacturing metal 
casement windows in the United States. 


\ X ] HILE the fabricating of metal casement windows is an old art, their manufac- 


At that time, however, steel casements were almost unknown in this country. It became 
apparent at once that an extensive educational campaign was needed to bring to the 
attention of the American home-builders and architects the beauty and practicability 
of metal casement windows. 


The Crittall Casement Window Company at once undertook the mission of acquainting 
the American public with the advantages of these windows, using a series of advertise- 
ments in House Beautiful and similar publications. The response was immediate and by 
use of constant advertising, backed by a product that was proving highly satisfactory, 
they ‘made steel casement windows popular. And today, steel casements are generally 
accepted by architects and home-builders alike as the most satisfactory type of window 
for residential buildings. 


The Crittall Casement Window Company pioneered in advertising casement windows 

in the pages of House Beautiful. Aportion of the success of the Crittall Company, as well 

as the general popularity of metal casements, can be traced directly to the ready interest 

hing by House Beautiful readers in a window that added beauty and comfort to their 
omes. 


That the Crittall Casement Window Company has found House Beautiful a certain 
means of getting its message to an active, interested group of readers, is indicated by the 
following statement from Mr. A. G. Andersen, Crittall’s advertising manager: ‘‘ The in- 
quiries we receive from House Beautiful are of excellent quality. This is proved by the 
fact that to these inquiries we have traced just as many orders, proportionately, as we 
have to any other source. 


“The ‘pulling’ power of House Beautiful has been consistently high. For the last two 
years it has produced inquiries at the lowest cost of any publication on our list.”’ 
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INTERIORS JEWELLED WITH LEADED WINDOWS 
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STANWIN CASEMENTS 





“Pleractns a0 CASEMENTS—with their sparkling 
crystal panes artistically fixed in a setting of 
lead and steel—add the final jewel-like touch 


of rich distinction to the interior 
of any home. They break the 
sunlight into warm, dancing pat- 
terns on floors and furnishings— 
and their simple beauty forms a 
harmonious background for color- 
ful draperies. 


Crittall Casements bring year ’round 
comfort and convenience, as well as 
decorative beauty. They close snugly 
against wind and weather—open 
wide in welcome to balmy breezes 
and healthful sunshine. And, they 
are easily cleaned and screened. 





Labi 





Stanwin C. ts are 
with screens by Crittall 


Residence of C. L. Ayres, Esq., Grosse Pointe, Michigan. Beckett and Akitt, Architects 


Whatever type or size of home you may intend 
to build, there is a Crittall Casement suited to 
your every need. Crittall Universal Casements 


are custom-built of steel or bronze to 
the exact specifications of your own 
architect. Norman and Stanwin 
Steel Casements are available in a 
wide range of standardized sizes, 
designs and types. 


Ask your architect to show you the 
illustrations of Crittall-equipped 
homes on pages A1131 to A1200 of 
Sweet’s Architectural Catalogues. 
Or, if you would rather investigate 
directly, we will gladly send you our 
latest literature describing the com- 
plete line of Crittall Casements. 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW CO. 


10972 HERN AVENUE , 


i : 7 


NORMAN CASEMENTS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


7 “.. 7 








UNIVERSAL CASEMENTS 
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THE HOUSE 


A BEST 
SELLER 


Women 
everywhere 
are hailing 
the New 
Butterick 
Dressmaker 
as the magic 
key to smart 
frocks in the 
“made to 
measure” 
manner. 
They are ac- 
claiming this 
distinctive 
book which 
has been in- 
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troduced by 
no less an authority than Jacques 
Worth as the logical solution to 
smart clothes on a limited budget. 


The New Butterick Dressmaker is a 
complete course in modern dress- 
making bound in one compact 
volyme, unfolding the secret lore 
of the great couturiers in fasci- 
nating step-by-step directions for 
the cutting, fitting and making of 
fashion-right clothes. 

320 pages 480 illustrations 
$1.50 at Butterick Pattern Departments and bookstores 
everywhere, or by mail $1.65 postage prepaid. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. X, 161 Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me The New Butterick Dressmaker. | enclose 
$1.65 in OO stamps (1 check [ money order. 





Name 
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BOOK & LAMP 


Gardening in the Lower South, 
by H. Harold Hume. New 
York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1929. 6 x 82. 453 
pages, including index. IIlus- 
trated. Price $5.00. 


HE gardening possibilities of 

our Southern states are prac- 
tically illimitable, and as yet no 
book has treated this subject in a 
comprehensive way. Mr. Hume, 
however, in his book, Gardening 
in the Lower South, has given us a 
wealth of information and correct 
advice about plants grown for 
fruit and ornament in_ these 
regions. There is practically no 
subject connected with gardens, 
trees, shrubs, and fruit growing 
which is not adequately described. 
This book should meet a definite 
need and greatly help in develop- 
ing the home grounds of the lower 
South. 


The American Rose Annual, 
edited by J. Horace McFar- 
land and G. A. Stevens. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: The 
American Rose Society. 1929. 
54x 8. 232 pages, including in- 
dex. Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


HE 1929 edition of the Ameri- 

can Rose Annual is one of the 
most important which has been 
published by the American Rose 
Society. Here are gathered the 
opinions of experts on every aspect 
of rose cultivation, as well as in- 
formation regarding all the newer 
roses of the world. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to ‘Favorite 
Roses,’ another to rose growing in 
California, and one of the most 
important contributions is an 
article by Professor Massey on 
the effective control of black 
spot. One wonders how people 
who are at all interested in roses 
can fail to join this society which 
provides them with such up-to- 
date and vital information. An- 
nual members, paying only $3.50, 
receive all publications and are 


entitled to admission to all ex- 
hibitions sponsored by the So- 
ciety, as well as being granted the 
privilege of voting at its meetings. 
The Rose Annual alone is well 
worth this price. 


Lawns, by F. F. Rockwell. New 
York: The Home Garden Hand- 
books, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1929. 5x73. 87 pages, 
including index. Illustrated. 
Price $1.00. 


HE Home Garden Handbooks 

have already proved their 
value to the amateur gardener, 
and this latest addition — Lawns, 
by F. F. Rockwell — will doubt- 
less be one of the most popular of 
the series. Almost everyone has a 
lawn, and almost every lawn needs 
more intelligent attention than it . 
receives. How to lay out and 
build a new lawn, how to repair an 
old one, and how to keep lawns in 
satisfactory condition, are all “ex- 
plained in this little book. But it 
is more than a book on lawn 
making, for it treats the subject 
also from the point of view of a 
landscape architect and gives 
much valuable advice on the 
subject of relating the lawn to the 
house and to the general scheme of 
planting. 


Practical Color Simplified, by 
William J. Miskella. Chicago: 
Finishing Research Laborato- 
ries, Inc. 1928. 6} x 9}. 113 
pages, including index. IIlus- 
trated by color charts, diagrams, 
and photographs. 


HIS book is one of a series 

planned to furnish readers 
with the latest information on the 
subject of Finishing. It contains 
all of the general and important 
information on color choosing, color — 
mixing, color matching, and color 
harmonizing incidental to prac” 
tical finishing. It also contains” 
new information on colored light-— 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: Bu1LDING, FuRNIsHING, EQuippING, PLANTING, Carg oF PLAntTs, 
Sources or Osjects ILLUSTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 





We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 


of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 
Setts Stock House Pians, Especiatty DesiGns SMautut Houszs, Removers Housgs, Designs GarpENs, MAKES 
PLANTING PLANS FOR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, MAKkzEs COMPLETE FURNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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In the March Number 


[FF you are a theoretic gardener who makes plans on paper and prefers winter 
meditations on flowers to summer achievements in bloom, you will find in the 
lovely illustrations in the next issue plenty of pictures for your daydreams and 


treasure for your scrapbook. If, on the other hand, you are an 
honest-to-goodness dig-in-the-dirt gardener who can kneel 
without creaking of joints and hand-pick rose bugs without 
cringing, you will be equally pleased with the March number, 
for you will find it full of practical information whether you are 
neophyte or veteran. 

The pictorial pages will include a garden in Hingham; a garden 
in Maine, built on the cliffs at the very edge of the sea; another 
in the California desert where softly tinted sand takes the place 
of green lawn; one in England where celors have been woven 
together in subtle patterns; one in Dover, Massachusetts, that 
has the form and charm of a room; and one in Connecticut where 
perennials have been planted for a long season of bloom. Many 
of these gardens are used as illustrations of articles that offer 





practical advice as well as artistic inspiration to all prospective gardeners. 


Other articles that are primarily informative discuss new types of iris developed 


recently in the West, the best garden varieties of the Japanese cherry, and the 


control of orchard pests and insects. A new series that maps out 
garden activities step by step will begin. This is written pri- 
marily for those who are just embarking on their gardening 
career. f 

The subject of furnishing the house to be in harmony with its 
architectural style is one of common discussion, but that of 
planting it in such character as to make a unified picture is 
seldom considered. We shall show two houses with proper 
planting, making the relation of planting and architecture 
explicit by means of sketches and planting plans. 

The final feature that space permits us to mention here, al- 
though it by no means completes the issue, is a design for an 
out-of-door room that combines a flower room and enclosed 
porch, screened in summer and glazed in winter. 
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For Dining Rooms in the Spanish or Mediterranean Style—The Granavo 


Pantin in homes of refinement, always among people of 
vision, there will be found the genuine and the lasting. 


Since time immemorable Solid Silver . . . because it is genuine, 
lasting and gloriously beautiful . . . has been the only accepted 
material for tableware in the homes of discriminating people. 


Today there is an added importance attached to one’s Sterling 
Tableware, for modern entertaining calls for the highest ex- 
pression of art in all the accessories of the home. And so the 
modern hostess demands not only that her table silver should 
bear the stamp STERLING but that its design should fit into 
the decorative scheme of her dining room. 


This new discrimination in the design of silver owes much of its 
impulse to the makers of TREASURE Solid Silver, who have 
had the nice discernment to create lovely modern Sterling in 
the best accepted styles of modern decoration. 


Whether your dining room is Early English, Early American, 
Late Colonial or Spanish in feeling, there is a TREASURE 
pattern that will blend in perfect harmony and add a wealth 
of beauty and distinction to your home. 


Somewhere near you is an excellent Jeweler who can show you 
TREASURE Solid Silver in the different authentic styles. 
Write us for his name, and for our booklet “Selecting Silver.” 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. »* Silversmiths + Greenrizetp 7 MassacHusETTS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


‘Treasure Solid Silver 


STERLING 9925/1000 FINE 























De you recognize us this month in 
spite of our new cover? And do 
you like us in this new garb as much 
as we do ourselves? You may have 
had at first somewhat the feeling 
that we had when we tried it on —a 
feeling of unfamiliarity with our own 
appearance and a consequent desire 
to retire to a corner with a mirror and 
get acquainted with ourselves. But 
styles in covers change as much as do 
styles in clothes, and usually, we 
believe (if we except the long skirt), 
for the better. In fact more new types 
have been designed during the past 
five years than in the fifty years 
preceding, and the House Beautiful is 
but exemplifying its policy of being 
always in the van in the presentation 
of its material as well as in its context, 
by adopting this new cover. 


th 


Te of the most popular covers we 
have ever had have been those de- 
signed by Ethel M. and Fred Barr, 
of gayly colored kitchens, whose 
checked curtains blowing in the breeze, 
brightly painted tins and canisters, 
and green bottles, have delighted 
every housekeeper’s heart. Hence 
when we searched for an artist to 
make the sketch for the first presenta- 
tion of our new cover, we turned to 
the Barrs, knowing that they would 
do something in the spirit of our de- 
sign. And we think they have. 


Hh 


Oue Small-House and Cover Com- 
petitions are now so well estab- 


lished that they recur with the 
regularity of the tides. The photo- 
graphs of houses in our Small-House 
Competition of last year, which made 
up our traveling Exhibition, were 
hardly returned to their owners before 
those to be entered in this year’s 
Competition began to arrive. And 
this year’s Exhibition of Houses will 
but get well started on its cross- 
country travels before designs for our 
Cover Competition will be coming in. 
But the Competition of the moment, 
the one that is demanding our full 
attention, is that of Small Houses, 
which closed in November. An an- 
nouncement of the winning archi- 
tects was given in the January issue, 
and the prize houses are published 
in this number. If the thought ever 
arose in any architect’s mind that 
the judges in the past had been 
influenced in making their awards by 
‘pretty pictures,’ then such criticism 
will be entirely disarmed this year, 
for neither house has the advantage 
of the subtle flattery of planting. 


| selecting the house by Raymond 
J. Percival for the prize for the 5-7 
room class, the judges based their 
decision on the following points: that 
the house is especially well conceived 
for its site, which was a particularly 
difficult one because of its lack of 
trees and natural advantages; that 
the exterior expresses the plan with 
bold simplicity and straightforward 
frankness; that the relation of the low 
wall to the greater expanse of roof 
is a happy one; that the details, 
although exceedingly simple, are con- 


RayMonp J. PERCIVAL 


sistent with the plan and with the 
exterior — the absence of elaboration 
being entirely in accord with the 
spirit of the house; that the plan is 
economical in the disposition of its 
rooms, the arrangement of which has 
been well studied in order to establish 
an exterior design of good proportions. 

The reasons for the award in the 
8-12 room class to the house designed 
by S. Arthur Love, Jr., were summed 
up as follows: here again is a house of 
simple lines, with no attempt made 
to force unduly any picturesque 
features or to overemphasize the 
detail; the whole composition is a 
straightforward expression of the 
plan, the various units of which are 
well thought out in order to achieve a 
comfortable and livable house; there 
is a happy sense of balance in the 
disposition of the ‘windows and 
porches; the combination of stone 
with the white painted siding adds 
interest in the use of materials, 
although the criticism was made that 
the stone bonding would have been 
more successful if the stones had been 
longer and laid in flat beds; the details 
are in harmony with the exterior 
design, and the house itself is in 
character with the Colonial archi- 
tecture of the locality. 

These two houses are shown on 
pages 181 to 185 of this issue. 


fae following remarks, quoted from 
a letter from Mr. Bellows, oné of the 
three judges, are an interesting commen- 
tary on the Competition as a whole: — 


The material presented was of sur- 
prisingly high quality. It is hearten- 
ing to know that such excellent work is 
being done all along the Atlantic sea- 
board and in California. That the vast 
country between was practically unrep- 
resented is somewhat surprising. 

In general the designs and materials 
were well adapted, not only to the 
individual house lots, but to the 
various localities as well. By all 
odds, the most exciting and beautiful 
photographs came from California. 
White walls, luminous shadows, and 
natural surroundings all conspired to 
produce loveliness. But there was also 
a high order of intelligence and taste 
shown in almost all of these California 
houses, in their design, plan, and 
setting. No other one region repre- 
sented made such a general showing of 
excellence. One lesson learned from 
the competition is that the East must 
look to its laurels. Another is that the 
ladies are challenging their brother ar- 
chitects in the design of small houses. 


a 


een is tired of having her in- 
creasingly distinctive architecture la- 
beled with an assortment of inac- 
curate misnomers. The architects of 
the state have therefore decided that 
such terms as ‘ Mission,’ ‘Spanish,’ and 
‘Mediterranean’ styleshall bediscarded 
in favor of the more logical term 
‘Californian Style.’ This type of archi- 
tecture is described as follows by the 
Palos Verde Art Jury:— 


Californian Architectureisdefinedas 
that distinctive style which for several 
decades has been successfully growing 
up in this State, deriving its chief 
inspiration directly or indirectly from 
Latin types which developed under 
similar climatic conditions along the 
Mediterranean, or at points in Cali- 
fornia, such as Monterey. Color is 
generally very light in tone. Materials 
used are plaster, adobe or stucco ex- 
terior wall surfaces of a durable con- 
struction, or of concrete, stone or 
artificial stone. Roofs are low pitched, 
seldom steeper than thirty degrees 
with thirty-five degrees maximum, 
usually of tile laid random, but some- 
times, in the galleried Monterey type, 
using shakes or shingles, often with 


thick butts. 


Aine our authors this month is 
C. Adolph Glassgold, lecturer at 
the New York School of Interior 
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fae ARBOREAL DWELLING ALF not 
one of our prize: $s, but we 
think it deserves atleast bor honorable mention 
for Go red of design. It was buslt by 
a Ci ‘ar veteran and a 
with water, electricity, and a radio 








Decoration and Secretary of the 
American Union of Decorative Artists 
and Craftsmen. He was formerly, in 
the art department of a large Eastern 
college, and contributing editor of the 
Art Magazine. The following sen- 
tence included in his article seems to 
us an unusually comprehensive defini- 
tion of what modern furniture should 
be: ‘To be truly modern it must 
be beautiful in its simplicity, chaste 
in its decoration, functional in its 
structure, highly practical, composed 
of readily procurable materials easily 
reproduced by machine technique, 
unobtrusive in an ensemble, and a 
means toward comfort as well as an 
end for beauty.”. 

Margaret Lathrop Law sends her 
Polish paper cuts direct from Poland 
and writes from Warsaw: ‘The Polish 
people are simply dripping artistic 
talent, and now that they are free 
again there is really a remarkable ar- 
tistic renaissance taking place in this 
country.’ 

Carroll Bill is an artist and a 
designer of furniture, who has for 
many years been connected with a 
large Boston establishment. 

Since leaving Vassar, Jessie Farrell 
Peck has devoted her time to collect- 
ing old bedquilts, and already has 
gathered a notable collection. She 
plans to publish a book on this subject 
in the near future. 

As former editor of the Bazaar, an 
English connoisseurs’ paper, and con- 
tributor to many magazines, G. Ber- 
nard Hughes writes with authority on 
ceramics. 

Living the simple 


life himself, 


_ Walter A. Dyer is well qualified to 


write about it, and does so with quiet 
humor and understanding which will 
reassure many apprehensive critics of 
the jazz age. 
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A KITCHEN CORNER TRANSFORMED BY ITS ARCHITECT OWNER 


Walls of tawny gray and dark oak woodwork form the background of this small 
kitchen-dining-room. The sturdy oak table and benches were designed by the 
owner and make a charmingly dignified group, with a bit of color in the gray-blue 
piping of the black rep cushions, and in the blue china and gleaming pewter 
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AN APARTMENT ON THE EAST RIV 


Four Tiny Rooms that show the Touch of their Architect Owner 
BY HELEN GAIL 


XO Oo. 

‘ CS # / 
largest room Yn the.a artment, 
and strategically ‘placed »so 
that one enters it first. Then 
only may one proceed to the 
other rooms and the balcony 
with a view of the river. Steam 
heat in tenements was unknown 
up to the time this house was 
built, so that, although it is 
modern as to heating, its 
apartments were planned: ac- 
cording to the old, idea of 
making the kitchen the most 
important room, because it was 
the only warm one. Its typical 
tenement plan makes one feel 
that this apartment is in- 
digenous to the East Side and 
its river, while the ingenuity 
and the genius of the owner 
have made it worthy of Beek- 
man Place. 

The problem which has. been 
faced and so successfully solved 
by the owner is that of creating 
space — of making a tiny apart- 
ment seem spacious, dignified, 
practical as to housekeeping 
arrangements, beautiful and 
comfortable. The kitchen meas- 
ures only eleven by twelve 
feet, but it seems large when 
compared with the other three 


tenement house, long before SINCE THE KITCHEN is also the dining-room, all useful objects *CO™ which are only sOveR 
we had even heard of Sutton yg made decorative. The stove, for instance, is covered with sheets of feet wide and thirteen feet 
Place or Beekman Place. Thus, —shestos painted black and bound with brass. The asbestos door, which long. Color has been intro- 
as in all old-fashioned conceals the real door, has mounted in the centre the top of an old warming duced not only for its pleasing 

tenements, the kitchen is the pan. Red peppers and dried tomatoes hang under the hood effect, but in order to help 
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Photographs by Richard Averill Smith 





O the New Yorker of 

to-day the mention of 
an apartment on the East 
River brings confused visions 
of towering piles of steel and 
brick; Venetian windows and 
balconies; garden terraces with 
awnings; old brownstone hous- 
es remodeled with the aid of 
stucco, ironwork, and bright 
blinds, and of course much 
plumbing and other interior 
decoration. Perhaps also the 
memory of a persistent electric 
sign which orders one to ‘Walk 
to business’; perhaps also a 
view of the river. All these 
impressions are mingled with 
those of dingy tenements and 
shabby shops, many children 
and many balls, the perilous 
crossing under two deafening 
‘Els,’ and waiting forever for 
the lights to change on First 
Avenue. 

The apartment of Howard 
Moise, who is an architect, 
is not something exotic thrust 
into tenement surroundings. 
It is a tenement made into a 
comfortable and attractive 
home. The building was erected 
some years ago as a model 
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create the effect of space. Variations of 
grays and yellows have been used for the 
walls and other large surfaces, while accents 
of more brilliant colors occur in each room. 
Thus, all the rooms have been tied together 
to form an organic whole without being made 
to conform to a monotonous color scheme. 
So also, each piece of furniture has been 
designed or chosen, and placed, not only 
to fulfill a practical function in a beautiful 
manner, but in order to give a sense of 
increased space to each room. 

My first visit to this apartment occurred 
at night, and its impressions still persist. 
When we had almost reached the black 
waters of the river, we entered the building 
through a wide low archway leading into 
a courtyard, open to the sky. An open-air 
stairway with an iron rail and guastavino 
vaulting rose from each corner of the court, 
and so entranced were we with the novelty 
of the place that the fifth floor was reached 
in a cheerful mood. The prodigal use of 
good building materials is amazing evidence 
that this house was built in the good old 
days. 

The door with the shining little brass 
name plate was opened, and we stepped 


THE sink, as these two illustrations disclose, has been covered 
with paneling of dark oak, forming a dresser whose counter may be re- 
moved and back raised when dishes are to be washed. The doors have been 
made distinctive by the addition of panels to cover the glass transoms. 
The plaster walls are grained to match the oak of the furniture 


into a small entry and then almost im- 
mediately into a mellow, old-world room of 
charm and dignity. Fine dark furniture 
glowing in candlelight, a tall triple-hung 
window through which we could see the 
lights of boats on the river, and a glimpse 
into an adjoining room with another tall 
window and long green curtains gently 
moving in the soft breeze from the balcony 
made us feel that we were in a charming 
living-room. When, however, we began to 
look around and found that the beautiful 
black and brass object gleaming in the 
corner at the left was a stove, the fact 
dawned on us that this was the kitchen. 
The old gas stove of the garden variety of 
twenty-odd years ago has been covered, 
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with the exception of the burners, with 
sheets of asbestos, painted a shiny black 
and bound with brass. The door, mounted 
at the centre with the top of an old brass 
warming pan, may be opened in order to 
reach the real oven door behind it, so that 
the stove is still practical and is used daily 
for cooking. The original little stovepipe 
happens to be a picturesque shape and gives 
a nice touch to the corner under the brass- 
bound hood, as do also the various brass 
objects and a bunch of red peppers, or a 
string of little red dried tomatoes like 
those which hang in the dark arched door- 
ways of Southern Italy. 

Another feature necessary to a kitchen 
is the sink — but one might look in vain 
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to see it here, until one in- 
vestigates more closely the 
dark oak sideboard which 
is rather Flemish in ap- 
pearance. Its counter top 
may easily be removed, the 
two panels at the back may 
be raised and pushed in, 
and there appears an ordi- 
nary kitchen sink and drain- 
board with the mop and 
soap and lemon  squeezer 
ready for immediate use. 
The original doors of the 
apartment, made of oak 
without paneling, are still 
in place, but Mr. Moise 
has had them and the dresser 
stained dark and waxed; 
has added oak panels to 
cover the transoms, and has 
grained the narrow strips 
of plaster walls between 
the doors to match the 
woodwork, so that the gen- 
eral effect of the part of 
the room away from the 
window is that of oak- 
paneled walls with fine old 
oak furniture. The dark 
general tone of this portion 
of the room tends to throw 
it back from the window 
and the lighter walls near 
it, as if it were in a far 
shadow. This use of con- 
trasting light and dark and 
the placing of the furniture 
make the room seem much 
larger than its modest twelve 
by twelve. 


as the sideboard and the coverings of the 
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THE BUILDING OF BOOKCASES at one end of the very narrow study has 


the effect of increasing its width. 


like the others in the 
the trim on each side 


The table and benches, as well long 
bookcases, and 


stove, were all designed by Mr. Moise and _ that 


made under his direction. 
covered with black rep 
cushions with gray-blue pip- 
ings and tassels at the 
corners. Pots of ivy at the 
window, corn-colored table 
linen, blue china, polished 
pewter, a touch of lacquer- 
red on the tawny-gray 
walls (which have been de- 
scribed by a friend of the 
house as the color of a 
misty, invisible elephant), 
the red-lacquer tray on the 
dresser, and the 
give color to the oak room; 
the white curtains furnish 
its high light. 

The little study is also 
ingeniously furnished. It is 
a’ tiny room and very 
narrow, yet one does not 
feel oppressed in it. The 
tall window to the balcony 
opens up the room and gives 
it an almost spacious feeling 
even though it contains a 


brasses, 


The benches are 


narrower than it was by the addition of the 





Also the window is made to seem wider and 
apartment by hanging the curtains to extend well beyond 


wide couch, a table desk, three built-in 
several chairs. The fact 
the far end of the room is made even 
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As THIS APARTMENT is in @ model tenement the kitchen was planned 
as the principal room 
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modern look. 
seven feet from wall to wall. 


FEBRUARY 1930 
bookshelves, part of which 
serve to cover a radiator, 
has the effect of making 
the room as a whole appear 
wider than it really is. It 
measures only seven feet 


across! The window at the 
end of the room is very 
narrow, but the curtains 


are hung far at the side to 
make it look wider and so 
tie in better with the other 
window. The walls of this 
room are painted a warm 
gray which is picked up 
in the color of the covering 
of the couch. This increases 
the apparent size of the 
middle portion of the room 
where the couch is placed. 
The third bookcase is to 
the right of the couch, near 
the door. Leaf-green silk 
curtains hang in straight 
folds at the sides of the open 
triple-hung window, through 
which one steps on to the 
balcony. A touch of gayety 
is added to the room by the 
loose cushions on the couch 


and on the wicker chairs, 
which are covered in a 
modern fabric of various 


shades of green. In winter, 
Fortuny hangings of crimson 
on a grav ground replace 
the green and give the room 
an air of comfort as well as 
formal dignity, in spite of its 
meagre width of seven feet. 


The latest room to be designed was the 
bedroom, and this fact is borne out by its 
This room also measures only 


After slicing 
off several of these precious 
feet along the entire length 
of one wall for the dresser, 
the recessed bed, and the 
closets, the room appears 
to be the same size as before, 
but with much additional 
loveliness and storage space. 
The built-in cabinets are 
beautifully and simply de- 
tailed. They are painted 
to match the walls of the 
room, a deep vellow-cream, 
with the mouldings picked 
out in chartreuse. Gracefully 
draped hangings of printed 
cotton in a diagonal plaid 
of modern German design 
frame the huge window and 
the bed. Their predominat- 
ing colors are chartreuse, 
white, and a light 
Venetian red. The pillows 
are green also, while the 
bed cover is dull gold in 
recalling the vellows 


green, 


color, 

























































AGAIN THE BEDROOM, only seven feet across, is made to 
seem wider by this built-in bed and dresser. The woodwork is 
painted to match the walls, a deep yellow-cream, and has mouldings 
picked out in chartreuse — colors which are found combined with 
green and Venetian red in the plaid hangings 


of the wall and the curtains in a more subdued note. The 
knobs of the dresser drawers and the closets to the right of 
the bed and above it are in silver finish. Bookshelves add 
interest to the bed recess and are conveniently placed for reading 
in bed, especially as there is a little cubbyhole just under them 
which contains an electric reading light, arranged rather like 
one in a Pullman car which closes up when not in use. 

A second bedroom (not illustrated) has cream-yellow walls 
and is furnished in walnut, with a bed cover made of toile de 
Jouy, aubergine in color, which is matched by the long silk- 
gauze curtains at the window. 

On further investigation the little entry is found to contain 
a closet with shelves for kitchen supplies, a curtained-off recess 
for the ice box, and the door to the bath. Every nook and 
corner has been made use of; even the tops of the benches at the 
dining table may be raised and reveal the fact that they are 
miniature linen closets. 

From each of these rooms one must come back into the kitchen, 
and each time one is struck by its beauty and its dignity. An 





attempt at individuality and ingenuity in 
the face of the difficult problem of disguis- 
ing a kitchen would, with most people, take 
the form of cute little checked curtains at the 
window and a ruffle or a screen around the 
kitchen sink. The stove would be forgotten, 
nominally so at least. 

However, Mr. Moise, with the versatility 
of an architect who is a designer of mam- 
moth modern buildings, has also been able 
to handle this little problem in every detail. 
In spite of the unusual arrangement of the 
rooms, the ingenuity of the solution of 
some of the problems, and the various 
surprises, the dominant mood of the apart- 
ment is not one of trickiness or quaintness, 
but rather that of a compact and smoothly 
working little mechanism, designed to func- 
tion easily and well, but which has somehow 
been invested with a feeling of spaciousness, 
dignity, and charm. There is a shipshape 
quality in the arrangement of the place which 
—coupled with the outlook over the river 
and its shifting pageant of passing boats— 
constantly gives one the feeling of being ‘on 
board.’ Especially so when, in the shadow 
of awnings and potted plants, one lingers in 
a chair on the balcony to look at the river. 
The balcony is as small as the deck of a 
small boat, but the sense of space is there, 
too—the sense of space with which the 
entire apartment has been endowed. 
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THE WORK OF PAUL T. FRANKL 
as exemplified in this couch and 
chair shows originality in ban- 
dling forms and materials, with 
@ tendency perhaps toward dra- 
matic expression 


SOME MODERN FURNITURE DESIGNERS 
Are there any who will take their Place in History with such Men as Adam, Chippendale, and Phyfe? 


NONYMITY has been the fate of most 
men whose names have been carved in 
beauty on the objects closest to our daily 
lives. Down almost to the contemporary 
designer of furniture, the only record left 
has been the material embodiments of their 
talents. Some few names — Robert and 
James Adam, Thomas Chippendale, André 
Charles Boulle, George Hepplewhite, Thomas 
Sheraton, Duncan Phyfe — of the furniture 
designers up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century are alone known to those 
casually interested in the history of the 
decorative arts. A scant handful more — 
Biennais, Jacob, Desmalter, Gouthiere, Caf- 
fier, Martin, Darley — are probably fa- 
miliar only to students. In the main those 
men whose work had a wide psychological 
effect, individual and social, upon their gen- 
erations were just so many obscure springs 
feeding the stream of the decorative arts. 
To-day we have reached a higher point 
on the incline of social awareness that re- 
ceived its elevating impetus in the invention 
of printing, so that now the last chair from 
Djo-Bourgeois or table from Ruhlman is 
reproduced in magazines throughout the 
world, and their names have become common 
coin in parlor conversation. Other names 
Josef Hoffmann, Bruno Paul, Pierre Chareau, 
Louis Sognot — are known to those who 
even half attentively read their periodicals. 
The work of little-known and little-valued 





BY C. ADOLPH GLASSGOLD 


men finds its printed record too. To separate 
the good from the bad, to judge the con- 
tributions of these men, to estimate their 
single and collective value, and to forecast 
(though prophecy is inexpensive) their final 


ONE OF FRANKL’S SKYSCRAPER BOOKCASES, 
in a style characteristic of much of his work 
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place among designers of all time is no simple 
task in the face of this superabundance of 
material and the inevitably myopic vision 
of contemporaneousness. 

By the strange telescoping process of time 
we come to see the history of the decorative 
arts as a series of styles or periods. Periods 
have a distinctiveness about them that is 
apparent to any meandering museum visitor. 
About the objects of these periods and by 
means of them we have reconstructed their 
ages, of which they are so revealingly ex- 
pressive. That the decorative arts of our 
age should be equally coherent, expressive, 
and characteristic is only a logical and justifi- 
able expectation. That they must be unlike 
all other periods follows inevitably from the 
differences between our age and the past. 

Very briefly, the present differs radically 
from the past (for our purposes) in its 
methods of transportation, its fabrication 
of synthetic materials, its domestic and 
business architecture, its inventions, and 
in its exploitation of the machine. To be 
truly reflective of our age the decorative 
arts must take cognizance of these differences, 
must intelligently employ these advantages, 
and wisely accommodate itself to the new 
needs and modes of life. The adjustment was 
naturally and unconsciously made in the 
case of the automobile and aeroplane, which 
had no traditional mould into which they 
might be cast, whereas in furniture the change 
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THE WORK OF KEM WEBER shows 
logical restraint and sane structure. 
Several of his designs are featured in 
the illustration na 


A cHAIR designed by Eugene Schoen 
which shows French influence 


THE WORK OF EUGENE SCHOEN 2s 
notable for the skillful use of beauti- 
ful woods and rare veneers, a point 
well brought out in the desk illus- 
trated below 











has been more conscious and beset with the 
blight of conservative unwillingness to meet 
new conditions. 

As a consequence of what will prove to 
be an inevitable adjustment to modern life, 
designers will be found increasingly to use 
synthetic materials, more and more to reflect 
the functional influences of our new archi- 
tecture, and, by recognizing the limitations 
and scope of the machine, to acquire a sim- 
plicity of design that already seems to be a 
distinctive feature of modern furniture. 

All these considerations, important as 
they are in producing a change in furniture 
design, do not, however, completely explain 
it. With the conviction that simplicity, as 
illustrated in the best work of Greece, Egypt, 
and our own Colonial era, is zxsthetically 
more satisfying than the complicated or- 
namentation of more luxurious periods, goes 
the belief that the form of a piece of furniture 
must be patently conditioned by its function 
and that each piece should be but an item 
in a harmonious ensemble — the part sub- 
ordinated to the whole, and the whole sub- 
ordinated to the occupant. These things 
were true of all great periods, but have been 
obscured until recently beneath the welter of 
stuffy Victorian rooms and period imitations. 
I am not one to deny the beauty resident in 
a Louis XVI cabinet or a Spanish vargueio, 
but I do feel them incongruous in modern 
surroundings. The designers whose furniture 
reflects an awareness of the truth of these 
basic facts are the ones who will most vitally 
contribute to the growth of a full-blown 
modern style—a style whose tendencies 
alone can now be defined. 

These tendencies were incipient in the 
William Morris movement in England as 
early as 1860, and it is therefore uncritical 
and unjust to consider modern furniture as 
a mere unrelated phenomenon of the moment. 
The Morris movement was, paradoxically 
enough, a revolt against the machine and a 
reversion to medieval craftsmanship. It was 
more basically a revolt against the abomina- 
ble furnishings being produced at the time. 
The Morris revolt took hold of Germany and 
helped develop a type of work called Jugend- 
stil. The significance of this movement was 
its search for a non-imitative style and the 
employment of the machine in the effort to 
produce large quantities of furniture at 
reasonable cost. Natural motifs were the 
basis of the Jugendstil as they were of |’Art 
Nouveau, whose great protagonist was 
Siegfried Bing in Paris, about 1900. But the 
natural motif soon became too insistent and 
brought the movement to a decadent state 
where grapevines and flowers twined ll 
over the furniture. 

Out of the more structural elements of the 
Jugendstil developed about 1908 the phase 
of German design that was distinctly modern. 
In the 1914 Deutsche Werkbund Exposition, 
the modern style was seen to have taken firm 
root and attained definition in Germany, 
Austria, and the Scandinavian countries. 

France meanwhile was finding that its 
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A MAN'S ROOM designed by Donald Deskey which illustrates his extraordinary sense of proportion and feeling for 
the right combination of materials, steel, pigskin, and glass being used for the furniture and cork for the walls 


Art Nouveau had exhausted itself and looked 
about for a more vital and appropriate 
style. It found the new decoration all about 
it, and immediately after the war began so 
rapid an assimilation and refinement of it 
that in 1925 at the Paris Exposition it 
emerged completely transformed, and_be- 
came, for America at least, the leader in the 
modern decorative movement. 

Although we in America had received a 
traveling exhibition of German applied arts 
in 1912, little attention was given the modern 
style until the Paris show of 1925 brought it 
so vividly to our knowledge. Since then its 
growth and acceptance here have been nothing 
short of startling. Our most distinguished 
designers are those who work in the new 
spirit, for they alone, awake to the demands 
of a social existence so radically different 
from previous conditions, aid the integration 
of the applied arts with the other modern 
phases of life. 

Among those Americans whose furniture 
shows in greater or lesser degree a con- 
sciousness of the basic principles of the 
modern design and an awareness of its 
tendencies are Donald Deskey, Paul T. 
Frankl, Wolfgang Hoffmann, Ilonka Karasz, 
Lescaze, Walter Nessen, Winold Reiss, 
Eugene Schoen, and Kem Weber. Such 
perception alone does not, however, entirely 
explain their selection for special mention 
from out the long list before me. Many 


THE WORK OF WINOLD WEISS comes closest to 
developing an individual touch in wood 
furthest removed from Continental practice. 
A room recently displayed at the American 
Designers’ Gallery in New York 


others show dn intimacy with the theory of 
the modern style and some few more practise 
it with commendable delicacy or vigor. But 
the nine whom | have designated by name 
warrant first comment in any discussion of 
the subject by the extensiveness of their work 
and its beauty. Had they been designers in 
one style or another they would rarely have 
drawn a bad piece, for they are primarily 
artists in the field of design, and only sec- 
ondarily adherents to a cause. Their final 
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positions among the furniture designers and 
cabinetmakers of the past (whose glory 
would be zealously preserved by admirers 
through slavish imitation) will depend not 
only upon the modernity of their work, but 
upon its beauty as well. It is by these two 
standards that they will be judged by 
futurity — beauty and appropriateness to 
modern needs. It is by these two scales as 
well that we, their contemporaries, are 
privileged to weigh them. I am only too 
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well aware that esthetic judgments are 
made on shifting ground, but | nevertheless 
beg to be permitted the dubious pleasure of 
passing tentatively upon these designers. 
Among the earliest of our modern furniture 
designers whose names have acquired a cer- 
tain prestige are Paul T. Frankl and Eugene 
Schoen. They had both begun to invest their 
furniture with the modern quality long be- 
fore its popularization through the depart- 
ment-store expositions of the past few years. 
Frankl’s furniture shows considerable origi- 
nality in handling forms and materials with 
a tendency toward dramatic expression. 
His skyscraper furniture, for instance, 
threatened for a time to become his symbol; 
an occurrence which would have been un- 
fortunate for his reputation as well as for 
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A KEEN STRUCTURAL SENSE 


gives the furniture of Les- 
caze (see above) an effec- 
tive simplicity, hetght- 
ened by the judicious 
employment of metals. 
Wherever possible, he tries 
to incorporate furniture 
into the architectural lay- 
out of a room, as in the 
office seen at the right 
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himself to metal arts and 
is one of our best designers 
in this material, as demon- 
strated in the table and 
chairs below 


Courtesy of the Newark Museum 








the development of the contemporary style 
in America, where simplicity and not dra- 
matics is the great requisite. It certainly 
aroused popular interest of a questionable 
kind in modern furniture, but obscured for 
a time the more durable qualities in the 
majority of his pieces. These consist of a 
fine sense of proportion, elegant handling 
of masses, heightened by the absence of 
ornament, interest in the use of various 
materials, a knowledge of lacquers, and —a 
feature common to all the better designers — 
a functional simplicity. 

Schoen’s development seems to be along 
the path of refinement. His taste in the 
use of woods, his ornamental details and 
suavity of lines, are impeccable, and his 
elegance is derived from the best of the 
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modern French school. He is little addicted 
to the use of lacquers, metals, or synthetic 
materials, but he is to my mind without a 
peer in our country in matching beautiful 
grains and rare veneers. Schoen, it might be 
said, is working in the tradition, giving its 
basic principles polished expression. 

Allied with Schoen in a broad general way 
are Hoffmann, Karasz, Reiss, and Weber. 
They have in common with Schoen their 
allegiance to wood as material for the con- 
struction of furniture. They differ from him 
greatly, however, in spirit, for while Schoen 
shows French influence, the others, excepting 
Miss Karasz, evidence an artistic heritage 
culled from German or Austrian sources. 

Miss Karasz is the most individual and 
original of the four, and by far the boldest 
in conception. Yet occasionally one deplores 
an over-vigorous statement in her pieces and 
a heaviness due to (Continued on page 214) 
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A GAMBREL-ROOF COTTAGE 


WITH AN OLD-FASHIONED DOORYARD GARDEN 


RICHARD H. DANA, Jr., ARCHITECT 
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Photographs by Paul Weber 
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THIs HOUSE IN LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT, belonging to Mrs. Frederick E. Haight, is true to the local type of 


early Colonial cottage of about 1760 in the pitch of its gambrel roof, low eaves, massive central stone chimney, and small 
entrance porch with curved plaster ceiling. The dooryard garden serves to draw attention away from the garage 
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AT THE REAR OF THE HOUSE de 4 





stone-flagged terrace and pergola, 
beyond which stretches a flower- 
bordered lawn leading to the rose 
garden. The house is of white clap- 
boards with green blinds and weath- 
ered shingle roof 


THE OLD-FASHIONED ENTRANCE 


HALL és papered with cool green and 
white landscape paper. The narrow 
stairway winds up around the chim- 
ney as in early days. It has char- 
acteristically turned balusters and 
closed stringer. The woodwork here 
is painted white 
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THE COLORS IN. THE HOOKED RUG and wallpaper of the dining-room echo the deep pink of 
the lustre ware in the arched cupboards. The living-room has a curved bay window in the centre * 
the west end and four corner cupboards for books. Even on a dull day this room seems full of sunlig) 
with its yellow Chinese wall paper, Soft ruffled curtains, and brigh tly colored rugs and chintzes. 
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THE CONSISTENT COLONIAL HOUSE 


II. Materials and Exterior Details 


N a previous article we discussed the 

general characteristics of the American 
Colonial, as distinguished from the later 
Georgian work, and the possibility of design- 
ing, to-day, a consistent Colonial house. 
There is a difference between 
a building which is archzologi- 
cally true to a period and one 
which is consistent with the 
period that inspires it. If 
archexologically true to a past 
age, any house built to-day 
becomes merely a curiosity of 
no value xsthetically or prac- 
tically. It may serve as a shell 
in which to store museum 
pieces, and so be of some in- 
terest because it simulates the 
original setting of these objects, 
but to live within and conduct 
our present-day affairs from 
such a house would be im- 
practicable without modern 
conveniences, and with them 
the house no longer would be 
archeologically correct. 

To reproduce with utter 
faithfulness every detail of 
design and structure of the 
early eighteenth-century house, 
to limit ourselves strictly to 
the means the builders of that 
day had at their disposal, would 
seem a silly thing to do. It 
would be pure affectation, turn- 
ing our backs on the progress 
of the last century, with 
nothing to be gained in so 
doing. It may be said that it 
was affectation for the Colonial 
builders to copy so laboriously 
their pattern-book designs. In 
a sense it was. But remember 
this: when they set themselves 
to their task of copying, it represented a 
movement forward. They were studying 
what were to them new and modern forms, 
which must have seemed as strange and 
sometimes as unintelligible as some of the 
present-day modern designs seem to us. 
Their period of blind copying was short, for 
the builders soon threw away their crutches. 

On the other hand, to design to-day a 
house consistent with that of the Colonial 
period may mean to perpetuate the charm 
of the past without the sacrifice of the knowl- 
edge we have gained of construction or of 
the comforts and conveniences of life. The 
successful and consistent modern Colonial 
house is not a copy of its prototype. It 
preserves the best and discards the unes- 
sential. If the old work pleases us because 
of its inherent simplicity and dignity, because 


BY HENRY ATHERTON FROST 


of its fine proportions and restraint in the 
use of decoration, because of its fenestration, 
these things are not the secrets of a lost art. 
They represent everlasting principles of de- 
sign, true in every period of building. They 





1. THE SMALL COTTAGE may have a door enframed by lattice 
similar to this one on a house in Hartsdale designed by Andrew J. 
Thomas, Architect. Notice that this house, as always in the consistent 
Colcnial, sits close to the ground 


can be recaptured to-day in our modern 
Colonial house, so that it can stand beside 
its older neighbor without apology. If, 
however, we are to accomplish this we must 
be alert. Our danger will be that we shall 
overelaborate, overenrich our design with 
detail, and this perhaps is where we show 
the least appreciation in our modern Colonial 
houses. 

First consider the plan for a moment. If 
our use of houses has changed fundamentally, 
then to adopt the Colonial plan is to be 
archeological at the expense of common 
sense and comfort. If we have modified 
our manner of living, why not adopt the 
eighteenth-century plan, losing nothing that 
is essential to the Colonial and gaining what 
is desirable for present-day needs. Thus we 
take a forward instead of a backward step, 
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and if we do it wisely we keep our house con- 
sistently Colonial in plan. We shall find that 
the chief modifications will be, perhaps, a 
butler’s pantry, bathrooms, and closets. 
Next examine the general mass of the house 
and its facades. Here we have 
fewer problems even than in 
the plan. We are not different 
in stature nor in our essential 
human activities from our 
forefathers. The mass of the 
house, therefore, need not be 
changed to fit a _ different 
physical type of inhabitants. 
The fagade, again, can retain 
its Colonial characteristics, so 
long as we use materials similar 
to those used by our fore- 
fathers and so long as we re- 
quire windows for light and 
doors by which to enter. In- 
deed, the mass and the facade 
can be carried close to the 
point of archeological per- 
fection if we wish, with little 
danger of offending our com- 
mon sense. 

Finally consider the ma- 
terials and details. The Colo- 
nial house was built of wood, 
more rarely of brick or of 
stone. Sometimes the brick 
and the stone examples re- 
ceived a coat of plaster. The 
wooden house, at least during 
the latter part of the Colonial 
period, was almost invariably 
covered with shingles or clap- 
boards. The shingles were 
split by hand, and so were 
rough in texture. The clap- 
boards were hand-planed to a 
surprising degree of perfection 
and sometimes were beaded 
along the edge. Our normal shingle to-day 
is machine made, smooth, and much thinner 
than the Colonial shingle. We can, however, 
get, without prohibitive expense, hand-split 
shingles with thick butts which approach 
the old shingles, and which will give to our 
modern house the texture and the shadow 
lines consistent with the old houses. Our 
modern clapboards will do very well. They 
are not beaded along the edge, and while 
this can be done by machine, its added value 
is doubtful in most instances. We should 
note the way the Colonial builders laid their 
clapboards — three and a half or four inch 
exposure over most of the house, but near 
the ground perhaps only one and a half or 
two inches to the weather for the first few 
rows, gradually increasing the width with 
each succeeding row until the full expanse 
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which the clapboards abut 


was reached. In this way the old builders 
made their houses tighter against cold at 
the floor line — a strategic point. 

Sometimes we see a modern house which 
purports to be Colonial, with the clapboards 
mitred around the corners, giving them a 
saw-tooth effect. It seems hardly possible 
that the Colonial builders ever did this. 
To do so, aside from weakening the corner 
from a design point of view, and so detracting 
from the dignity of the house, is fussy, and 
our forefathers’ work was generally straight- 
forward and simple. They used a narrow, 
vertical finishing board at the corner against 
which the clapboards ended. We can do 
no better than to follow their example. 

Another thing which is almost universal 
in the Colonial work is the close relation of 
the floor of the house to the ground outside. 
Many practical people argue against this, 
their contention being that if the floor is 
raised only one or two steps, the cellar can- 
not be lighted properly because the windows 
will be below the ground level, and so have 
to be set in areas. Undoubtedly our fore- 
fathers did not have their laundries in the 
cellar, nor a playroom for the children, nor 
a billiard-room for the grown-ups. It is 
also true that the cellars are a little less light 
if the windows are set in areas, unless we 
build on a side hill. But after all, building, 
like life, is a compromise. We gain one thing 
at the expense of another. Our only answer 
to these critics is that we cannot hold the 
charm of the modest Colonial house if we 
have to push the first floor up in the air three 
feet in order to get our cellar windows above 


2. A COMMON TYPE OF DOORWAY és this one on 
an old house on Cape Cod, with flat pilaster treatment and 
simple mouldings. Notice the narrow corner board against 


Paul J. Weber 
ground. It can be done with 
more formal styles, but not 
with these simple, informal 
houses. We come, then, to the 
conclusion that we must sac- 
rifice either a portion of the 
cellar light or many of the 
Colonial attributes. We do 
not keep the first floor close 
to the ground in order to be 
archzological, but to retain 
for our house pleasant propor- 
tions and to give it that air of 
hospitality and welcome which 
is typical of the best of the 
Colonial. 

If the house be built of brick, 
care should be taken in its 
selection. There are many 
kinds of brick, made for many 
different purposes. They are 
not all equally suited to a 
Colonial house. The old build- 
ers used small, handmade brick 
of fairly smooth surface, which 
they laid up in lime mortar, 
sometimes, though not always, 
in Flemish bond. Sometimes 
also dark headers formed a 
pattern on the walls, but not 
blatantly — one should sense 
the pattern rather than ac- 
tually see it. 

If the house is to be of stone and still 
retain its Colonial characteristics, roughly 
coursed masonry is preferable to meticu- 
lously square-cut stonework. The latter be- 
longs properly to the more formal Georgian. 
In the Middle and Southern colonies stone 
and brick were used at an early period more 
generally than in New England. Phila- 
delphia has always been noted 
for its stone houses. When 
these houses were built of 
rough stone, the joints were 
likely to be very wide, and in 
many cases so much mortar 
was used to fill the irregularities 
that the result was like a 
plastered wall with stones set 
into it. Again these walls 
were sometimes plastered over 
entirely and had an undulating 
surface, due to the irregularities 
of the stone, which gave an 
interesting play of light and 
shade. 

The materials, then, for the 
consistent Colonial house of 
to-day can be of wood frame 
covered with shingles or clap- 
boards. They can be brick or 
stone, or they can be of some 
material over which a stucco 
coating can be applied. The 
range of materials is sufficient. 
It is the restraint with which 
the materials are used and the 
adaptation of the details to 
the materials that are im- 
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3. THis sIMPLE veEsTIBULE follows the lines of 
earlier ones, although it departs from precedent in its use of 
matched boarding, which here contrasts pleasantly with the 
shingled wall. Frost & Raymond, Architects 
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portant. The roof materials are more dif- 
ficult. They were commonly of wood shingles 
during the Colonial period, but to-day fire 
hazards, insurance, building laws, sometimes 
lead us to make our most serious concession 
to consistency. Where it is reasonable to 
retain them, wood shingles will be found the 
most fitting roofing material from an 
esthetic point of view, though not as a pro- 
tection against fire hazard. 

What of the exterior details? These con- 
sist chiefly of the doors, windows, eaves, 
dormers, and chimneys. They give to the 
outside of the house the qualities that make 
for charm and consistency or they utterly 
ruin it. Therefore they deserve study. It is 
reasonable to consider the entrance first, 
for, after all, our judgment of a house is 
largely influenced by the success of its door- 
way. The small cottage may have a simple 
eight-paneled door enframed by lattice or 
trellis, similar to that in Figure 1. The next 
step in elaboration of the doorway is a flat 
pilaster treatment with few and simple 
mouldings, like the one in Figure 2. There 
may be a glazed transom over the door, and 
above that a pediment; but all entirely simple, 
such as the early carpenter builder could 
have fashioned, following laboriously the 
first English pattern book that had fallen 
into his hands. Notice also in this illustration 
the narrow board at the corner of the house 
against which the clapboards stop. 

In some districts, and this is particularly 
true about Hingham, Massachusetts, where 
the early houses had the central chimney and 
therefore a very small entrance hall and often 
a narrow, winding stairway, the Colonial 
builders used to build out a closed vestibule 
— undoubtedly to gain more hall space — like 
the one in Figure 3. | do not remember ever 
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seeing an original example of these closed 
vestibules with plain matched boarding on 
the outside walls as is shown on the Cam- 
bridge house. It is, then, not archeological, 
but it is none the less consistent with the 
Colonial and gives a pleasant contrast with 
the lines of shadows and the texture of the 
shingled walls. These two examples we may 
say are in the spirit of the Middle Colonial 
period, when the carpenter builders were 
feeling their way slowly among what, to them, 
must have seemed the modern tendencies of 
their age. 

In studying the Colonial we should re- 
member that in the early days of difficult 
communication, ideas were not exchanged 
rapidly. In the inland settlement we find 
houses of a given date following traditions 
which had been in vogue nearly a hundred 
years earlier among the coast settlements. 
| remember finding a few years ago, in 
Llandaff, in the foothills of the White 
Mountains, a little cottage house, far off the 
main road, which could not have been built 
earlier than 1800, but which was a perfect 
replica in its mass and details and in its 
methods of construction of the Cape Cod 
cottages of a century earlier. 

Thus it is not always safe to date our 
old houses conclusively merely because of 
the period they appear to represent. The 
dates of the periods vary with the locality. 





4. A MORE ELABORATE DOORWAY that might be classed as 
Georgian, although doors as elaborate as this are found on Colonial 
houses. Thick walls give the door an unusual reveal. Dubhring, Okie 


© Ziegler, Architects 


As an example of the later Colonial period, 
we may take the Philadelphia example in 
Figure 4, built into a wall of coursed masonry 
with the joints carefully picked out in white. 
Here the thick walls give the door an unusual 
reveal and a deep shadow that helps to set 
it off. The doorway, of course, is modern. 
Some will say it is not in the spirit of the 
Colonial at all, but of the Georgian, that it 
belongs to the period of architectural so- 
phistication rather than to the period of the 
craftsman’s study of arc: ectural forms. 
However, we find doorways of equal beauty 
and skill of workmanship in some of the more 
important centres along the seacoast, dating 
much earlier than 1775. Let us consider it 
a line case. Such a doorway could be applied 
without incongruity to a house definitely 
Colonial in all of its other attributes, or 
equally well to one of the simpler Georgian 
houses. 

The entrance to another house at Harts- 
dale, in Figure 5, has again the feeling of the 
Colonial, but without being archzological. 
One can imagine that these porches were a 
natural development of such enclosed ves- 
tibules as we find in the early Hingham houses. 
The oval curve in the pediment may offend 
the arcl.zologically minded since it is not 
strictly within the confines of the Colonial, 
but it need not disturb us. Properly used it 
is not inconsistent with a Colonial house. 


Philip B. Wallace 





The introduction of a simple curve and the 
delicate proportions of the porch may form 
a pleasant contrast with the usual rather 
austere lines of the Colonial. 

The architect who departs boldly from 
purely archeological traditions and yet at- 
tempts to achieve a house which retains 
the sentiment of the Colonial treads on 
dangerous ground. He runs the risk of being 
laughed out of court by any jury of American 
Colonial enthusiasts. But if he succeeds he 
has accomplished something very fine. His 
house can be set down in the midst of, let 
us Say, a group of genuine first-family Colo- 
nial houses, and the massing and propor- 
tions, the details of window and door open- 
ings and their arrangement in the facade, 
the slope of roof, the treatment of chimneys, 
the texture and color of walls — all will blend 
with the neighboring houses. If, then, his 
house takes its place among these strictly 
period houses so that one enjoys it and ad- 
mires it both for its own beauty and for its 
harmony with its surroundings, so that 
neither the old Colonial houses nor the mod- 
ern house lose in dignity because of the 
presence of the other, the architect may feel 
that his work is well done. His house may 
have not a single truly Colonial detail, yet 
still have the essence of the period. 

Such a modern doorway as that in Figure 6 
illustrates what I (Continued on page 225) 
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5. THis PROJECTING PORCH has a curved ceiling that forms « 
pleasing contrast with the usual rather austere lines of the Colonial. 
It is not inconsistent with it, although it is found usually on the 


Georgian house. Dwight ]. Baum, Architect 
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Fics. 1, 2, 3, anv 4. The chairs shown above all date from the seventeenth century, but are from widely separated 
countries. The first is an English chair, known as a Farthingale, the second an Italian chair from Liguria, the 
third a Spanish chair, and the fourth a small French chair. There is a marked similarity in their design 


THE SPONTANEOUS DEVELOPMENT OF FURNITURE STYLES 


: story of period furniture has been 
carried, it would seem, to the very 
limits of its analytical possibilities, and to 
discuss it from a new angle would need either 
the wand of a magician to create for us 
new types, or much originality to establish 
new authority for justifying and defending 
any new subject matter. 

For new material we must, in other words, 
almost step over the line of actuality into the 
world of romance, for there is a romantic 
phase of this prosaic subject, although to a 
lesser degree, perhaps, than in architecture or 
painting. But when we realize how closely 
the creation and use of period furniture had 
to do with human thought and effort, it be- 
comes easy to invest it with a little of the 
spirit of the times when it was 
made and used. In this par- 
ticular case I am to tell you 
something about that spon- 
taneous and illusive develop- 
ment of styles in different 
countries, and why certain 
similarities of proportion and 
detail of furniture design are 
found approximately of the 
same date in widely separated 


L The Jacobean or Turned-Leg Period 


BY CARROLL BILL 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


of us have some familiarity with the furniture 
of England, and for that reason | am taking 
it as a basis of comparison with that of other 
countries. For convenience | have made an 
arbitrary selection of four English periods, 
Jacobean, Queen Anne, and Early and Late 
Georgian, to which | shall adhere with more 
or less consistency because the dividing line 
between the periods is a broad and debatable 
territory. 

To focus the discussion I will call attention 
to the sketch, Figure 1, of an English chair 
from the Victoria and Albert Museum, Lon- 
don, known as a farthingale chair and dating 
about 1615, which, in spite of its oaken 
simplicity, has a distinctly un-English feel- 
ing. This is perhaps due to its soft upholstery 


—at that date an innovation. While this 
chair is unquestionably English in origin, it 
is curiously like the three that follow, of 
Italian, Spanish, and French provenance, all 
contemporary, and all having a strong family 
resemblance. 

The Italian chair from Liguria, Figure 2, 
dating about 1630, is remarkably -like its 
English cousin in its general proportions, — 
square-seated and low-backed, — in the de- 
tail of the turned columnar legs, and in the 
feding of the upholstered back and seat 


_ fastened with nails placed in patterns. 
“38 ?The-Spanish chair, Figure 3, is of the same 


wide sjfiare shape (a little wider perhaps, as 
is characteristic of Spanish furniture) and its 
legs might have been turned on the same 
lathe as the others. Its up- 
holstery is of leather, while 











that of the other two is of 














Fic. 5. A Jacobean refectory table with baluster form of turned. 
legs, dated 1697 a7" 





localities. 

We all of us have remarked 
in observing illustrations of 
furniture, or the actual pieces 
themselves in collective 
groups, that two chairs or 
tables, at first glance seem- 
ingly of the same country and 
period, will be found to be as 
widely separated as to their 
source of origin as, for exam- 
ple, England and Italy. Most 





Fic. 6. A Spanish refectory table strikingly similar to its 
English cousin, which proves that direct contact must have been 
made between the two countries 
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damask. The general effect is, 
however, the same, as the 
leather is tooled in the manner 
of Cordova, and the ornamen- 
tal nails are to all purposes the 
same. 

To these three | am adding 
a fourth example, Figure 4, a 
small French chair of the 
* period of Henry IV, very 
much like the others in general 
feeling of size and shape, and 
having the same columnar 
turned legs almost identical 
with them. It is of walnut and 
covered with velvet; a small, 
easily handled type softened 
by upholstery, which was 
called a chaise-a-femme or 
ladies’ chair, in contrast to the 
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Fics. 7, 8, AN 
Umbria of earlier date, and a Spanish chair from Zaragoza of about 1640 


heavy and hard-seated wooden stools at 
that time considered comfortable enough for 
the men. 

The similarity of proportion of these four 
chairs may be explained by the common 
need, in all these countries, of a simple seat 
without arms over which might be spread 
without crushing the enormous skirts of the 
period, known as farthingales. These skirts 
account for the name of the English chair, 
thus classifying it as a distinctly feminine 
piece of furniture of that day. 

The profile of the turned leg is distinctly 
that of the Tuscan column, whose source was 
Italy and which was carried to 
England by Italian craftsmen at 
that time and during previous 
periods. This type of column was 
much in demand there, and ex- 
erted a strong influence on Eng- 
lish styles of architecture and 
furniture. The affiliation of Spain 
and Italy was, as regards geog- 
raphy, politics, and art, close 
enough to establish and explain 
such similarity of style as is shown 
in the chairs illustrated, and any 
small peculiarities are of course 
due to local influences. 

Leaving for the moment the sub- 
ject of chairs, let me refer to the 
two long refectory tables which, at first 
glance, have all the earmarks of a common 
country and period of origin. Both have the 
same long and narrow proportion, the same 
division of legs and arrangement of stretchers 
or underbracing, the same number, weight, 
and baluster form of turned legs. The deep 
rails underneath the top in each example have 
carved decoration; and even such a small 
detail as the square-edged top is common to 
both, so that one could easily mistake them 
for close relations. 

As a matter of fact the table shown in 
Figure 5 is English Jacobean, dated 1697, and 
is part of the furnishings of a great manor 
house in one of the central counties of Great 
Britain. The table in Figure 6 is from the 
province of Navarre in the north of Spain 
and dates from about the same time as the 





English example. The nearness of northern 
Spain to France would naturally suggest 
French influence rather than English, but 
in this table there is nothing of France, 
and the difficult passage across the Pyrenees, 
to say nothing of the dangers of the road 
across country, probably gave travelers 
between Spain and England the alternate 
and safer choice of passage by water, to 
which the Spaniards were already used by 
reason of their activities in the Netherlands. 
So in this and other ways to which | shall 
refer later in this series, contact was made 
directly between England and Spain, and is 
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Fics. 10 anpd 11. An English and a Spanish stool, the latter 
quite superior in design and construction to its relative 


a plausible explanation of the striking simi- 
larity in the two tables coming from such 
widely separated countries. 

It will be interesting before leaving them 
to point out the slight differences that mark 
their national characteristics and that fix the 
one as English, and the other as Spanish. The 
most important of these is the character of 
the carving of the deep rails under the tops. 
That of the English table is the typical strap 
work, a low-relief decoration, a heritage from 
Elizabethan times but persisting through 
Jacobean, and giving the appearance, as the 
name indicates, of a design or pattern made 
out of interlacing and interwoven straps and 
knots. This is typically English. The rails of 
the English table are solid, while those of the 
Spanish example are cut up into drawer 
fronts, a construction not common in England 
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p 9. A Derbyshire chair of about 1650, an Italian chair from 


but one to be found quite often in Spain; 
and the carved decoration of these drawer 
fronts of the Spanish table is the geometrical 
decorative panel work in low relief inspired 
by early Moorish design. This table also has 
typical turned feet which are characteris- 
tically lacking in the English example. These 
small differences are, however, very slight 
and only serve to emphasize the striking 
similarity of this well-marked example of 
related development of style. 

Human minds will run in similar grooves 
to solve their common problems, separated 
though they be by the width of the earth, and 
the earliest form of stool in all 
countries took the form of a 
box with a top. They had such 
crude carved and moulded orna- 
mentation as was at the command 
of their makers, and the heavy 
little pieces, besides serving as 
seats, made excellent weapons 
of offense in the frequent tavern 
brawls. Later, with the increased 
use of the turned leg, the same 
related development of human 
need brought into being the stools 
shown in Figures 10 and 11. 

The first is an oak stool of 
the time of Cromwell, not as well 
proportioned or executed as 
furniture of the preceding period of Charles I, 
but recalling all the austerity of the Com- 
monwealth. It is higher than the earlier 
type, and might, and probably did, serve 
as a small table. Its heavy turned legs are 
splayed and connected by plain stretchers 
and by moulded and sawn upper rails, on 
which rests the top with its moulded edge. 

There is no question of its English origin, 
but its foreign air is so marked that to 
illustrate the point | show you in Figure 11 
a walnut stool from Spain of the same 
general period. This little piece, of very 
nearly the same proportions, has similar 
splayed and turned legs, a finely moulded 
top, and is quite superior in design and 
execution to its relative. There is an element 
of humor in the fact that, whereas the 
English stool has plain stretchers and sawn 











upper rails, the Spanish stool shows well- 
designed and well-sawn stretchers and plain 
top rails, thus evening things up. 

In pre-Jacobean times the typical English 
chair was the wainscot type with heavy solid 
back and a growing tendency toward light- 
ness which, helped on by Italian influence, 
resulted in smaller chairs with more open 
backs. The example shown in Figure 7 is a 
Derbyshire chair of about 1650 
or the very end of the reign of 
Charles I, and is the source of 
a development of the numerous 
styles of open-backed chairs to 
follow. Its own foreign rela- 
tionship can be traced directly 
to the Italian chair from Um- 
bria, in Figure 8. This is of 
an earlier date, to be sure, but 
taking into account the slow- 
ness of communication of the 
time, one may refer to it as 
contemporary. 

In this particular instance 
we are more concerned with 
the sameness of the open backs 
of the chairs than with the 
chairs as a whole. These arched 
openings recall the familiar 
architectural arcades of Italy 
and illustrate very pointedly 
the influence of that country 
on English architecture and its 
attendant furniture develop- 
ment. 
wooden seats on which might 
be laid cushions, and in this 
case the English chair has been 
carried to a greater degree of 
elaboration of ornament than 
its Italian ancestor. To com- 
plete. the triangle of the arcaded 
back’ I show a Spanish chair, 

Figure 9, from Zaragoza, of 
about 1640, crude and robust, 
as is characteristic of early 
Spanish design, but whose back 
‘nevertheless bears close rela- 
tionship to the first two exam- 
ples. It has the same little 
arcaded treatment with small 
turned shafts holding up the 
arches. As one of the most 
typical architectural features of 
Spain is her arcaded squares, it 
is quite in order to find the same thought 
worked out and applied to her furniture. 
The cherished prize of my early furniture- 
collecting days was a gate-leg table picked 
up in a New England village and at that 
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time gratifying all earthly desires. After 
some research | decided that a few others 
might exist in England, but that was all. 
Shortly afterward, while traveling in Spain, 
| found a wonderful antique shop in Gi- 
braltar, and my pride in possession took 
flight, as there, in new and strange forms, 
were several gate-leg tables. 

In attempting to trace the origin of this 








Fic. 12. An example of the English gate-leg table, 
which came to the height of its perfection during the 
Jacobean period 


of the growing taste for tea, coffee, and 
chocolate, many small single-flap tables were 
made to accommodate the increased patron- 
age of coffee houses and taverns. 

The gate-leg table, however, to which 
I refer, the mechanical principle of which 
was of earlier date than these small tables, 
came to the height of perfection in the 
Jacobean period. For the legs of these 
tables the artisans used an 
infinite variety of turnings, 
sawings, and — influenced by 
trade intercourse with Spain, 
Portugal, and the Far East - 
those amazing twists, cut away 
seemingly to the point of 
fragility. Time has proved, 
however, that these fragile 
legs were fully equal to the func- 
tion of supporting the table top. 

While I have chanced on 
isolated examples of the gate- 
leg table in the furniture of 
Germany and France and Spain, 
it is to England that we 
must look as the source of 
inspiration for this interesting 
piece of furniture, of which 
an illustration is shown in 
Figure 12. Figure 13 shows a 
Spanish table whose whole 
feeling is so un-Spanish as 
to fix undoubtedly its English 
inspiration. The construction 





of the drawer framing, the 





Fic. 13. A Spanish gate-leg table showing 
English inspiration but with details linking 
it to Spain 


type we arrive at the conclusion that in 
all countries sooner or later the need came 
to enlarge the capacity of table tops with- 
out permanently increasing the size of the 
base. In England especially, as a result 
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rectangular top moulded on 
its underside, and the peculiar 
turned feet are the important 
details linking it to Spain. 
Otherwise the table is Eng- 
lish, and its date — about fifty 
years after that of the Eng- 
lish example — makes possible 
a story of the wanderings 
of some impressionable Span- 
iard traveling from the Nether- 
lands to England, and bringing 
home with him the idea of a 
folding table to be carried out by 
native Spanish wood workers. 
Here have been shown and 
described a few examples of the 
English Jacobean period to 
which we may refer as_ the 
turned-leg type, linking them 
with similar developments outside of England. 
The next article takes us through the Eng- 
lish Queen Anne, or, as it might be called, 
the cabriole-leg period, and the development 
of that style in other countries will be shown. 











FROM A COLLECTION OF MODERN RUGS GATHERED 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Included in the International Exhibition 
organized by the 
American Federation of Arts 


and now on Display in Important Citzes 


Photographs by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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THE RUG ILLUSTRATED ABOVE from France would contribute a distinct 
note to a room. It is compelling without being unassimilable. It has a gray ground 
with a yellow disk on which is a geometric design in green, black, cream, and gray. 
It is hand-knotted and was designed and executed by Evelyn Wyld 





ABOVE Is A RUG that would take its place 
quietly in almost any good decorative 
scheme. It is hand-woven in tones of gray 
and brown. It was designed by Hilde- 
gard Dinelau and executed by Johanna 
Brunssons V dvskola of Stockholm 


THE RUG AT THE Lert has a characteristic 
German design which is worked out in 
russet, orange, and gray. Itishand-knotted, 
Smyrna, designed by Wilhelm Poetter and 

SONNE A EERE vi SY sms executed by Deutsche Textile Kunst 
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THE RUG AT RIGHT és one of several on exhibition 
from the United States. It was designed for a 
child’ s room by Ruth Reeves and was executed in 
Czechoslovakia for W. and J. Sloane. It is a 
hand-knotted rug with a design in rose, yellow, 
and blue on a cream ground 





Tus ruG brought from England shows 
an interesting type of weaving in bas- 
relief. It is hand-knotted with a con- 
ventional floral design in two shades of 
green, yellow, and gray. It was de- 
signed by Marion V. Dorn and exe- 
cuted by the Wilton Royal Carpet 
Factory, London 
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FROM FRANCE came the rug at the left, designed by 
I'rancis Jourdain. It is hand-knotted and has a 
dainty design of fleurets in blue, black, white, 
gray, and orange on a gold-beige ground. It was 
executed by A la Place Clichy, Paris 
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POLISH PAPER CUTTING 


An Art which, although slight and whimsical, is original, 


with its Roots in the Oriental Conception of Art 


that Patternixes all Things 


BY MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


ere only to his all-consuming pa- 
triotism and his intimacy with good 
brown earth is the Polish peasant’s instinct 
for line and color. Untutored as he or she 
may be in problems of perspective and 
composition, there is ever present the irresist- 
ible urge toward self-expression in tangible 
form, the desire to create with his own hands 
something that is originally conceived and 
executed for the mere love of the thing. 
True, necessity is the mother of invention, 
and the Polish peasant has been forced for 
many centuries to hew the wood for his 
simple cottage, to build it with his own 
hands, and to make his family’s meagre 
furniture. Circumstances have compelled 
his wife to raise her flax and shear her sheep 
and weave her cloth from the products of 
her own toil, just as the hunger of her 
children has driven her to make bread out 
of the grain from their wheat fields and cook 
for them the animals her man has killed. 
From such necessities, here prolonged 
after they have ceased to exist in other 
countries, the Polish peasant has developed 
a remarkable use of his hands. Whether in 





leather work or wood, in brass or iron, he 
excels, and his wife is no less deft at the 
actual technique of spinning, weaving, and 
embroidering. 

But, after all, peasants the world over 
have, in their primitive way of living, fol- 
lowed and fostered these same arts, preserv- 
ing what the upper classes have, in the 
march of civilization, discarded. Even the 
most enthusiastic lover of peasant art 
cannot contend that it is vastly to their 
credit that young men have done no more 
than follow in the steps of their great-great- 
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THE TWO CONVENTIONAL- 
IZED FLOWERS above were 
cut by Lowicz peasants, 
who have a keen sense of 
design and whose work 
shows a distinct origi- 
nality 




















AT THE LEFT are two cari- 
catures modeled in paper 
by a student at L’ Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in War- 
saw. They show a skillful 
use of paper and portray 
the unmistakable influence 
of the cut-outs 
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Or sricut cotors, for the Polish peasant is 
no lover of pastels, are the cut-outs above. 
These belong to the nonsymmetrical group 
and were made at Lowicz. The two below 
were cut from folded paper 





grandfathers and young women have lived 
according to the dictates of their great-great- 
grandmothers. It is when peasants not only 
preserve inherited medieval qualities and 
keep them pure, but show that they have 
within themselves something above and 
beyond all this —it is then, and then only, 
that they furnish the firm foundation for a 
new and strongly national art. 

In this respect the Polish peasant and his 
Balkan brother seem dramatically marked 
off from peasants of other lands. Both crave 
color and decoration to such a degree that 
they cannot live without it. Simply to build 
and weave, to create form in wood and 
pottery and metal and textiles, is one thing; 
to decorate and adorn each utilitarian object 
for the mere love of it shows altogether 
another instinct. 

Nowhere is the peasant’s craving for color 
and decoration more clearly marked than in 
the paper cuts which adorn his cottage walls 
in certain districts of the country, and this is 
the only métier which has for its sole raison 
d’étre the tickling of his eye. It is not enough 
that he paints his walls inside and out 
cerulean blue, or, lacking paint, stains them 
with ox blood, which, after a winter’s smoking 
in a room which has no chimney, gives them 
a rich effect. 

The Polish winters are long and bitter cold. 
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ABOVE IS AN AMUSING FRIEZE of figures cut 
out of colored paper and picturing women 
carding, spinning, and weaving. Below are 
symmetrical designs which have several 
layers of paper, giving somewhat the effect 
of sculpture 
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Keeping the wolf from the door is in many 
parts of the land no stilted figure of speech, 
but a grim reality when the hungry animals 
come howling down from the Russian plains, 
seeking what they may devour. On such 
grim evenings, after a day’s hunting or 
cooking or weaving, they gather round their 
curious tiled stoves, these men, women, and 
children who are both fortunately and 
unfortunately bereft of movies, radios, and 
social centres. The women and children 
occupy themselves with making paper cuts, 
but never the men, who confine their at- 
tempts with scissors and needle to cutting 
and embroidering the heavy leather coats 


ABOVE IS A PAINTING OF A MADONNA by Pio- 
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which are part of their picturesque costumes. 

Each Eastertide when the snows melt and 
the rivers swell and the sap rises again in 
the trees, part of the spring’s celebration 
consists in repainting the cottage walls and 
hanging there the products of the past win- 
ter’s paper cutting. This sacred rite is 
scarcely less important than the making of a 
paschal lamb in butter or sugar to adorn the 
heavily laden Easter table. Fresh découpures 
or paper cuts are as necessary to the peasant 
as the bread, cake, and sausage which the 
priest comes to bless or the remarkably 
decorated Easter eggs made by batiking with 
wax and various dyes, which are preserved 
from year to year as family treasures, and 
which even find their way in large numbers 
into Polish museums. 

Not only do the Polish peasants go about 
on Easter Monday sprinkling each other as 
a symbol that the sinner has been washed 
of his sins, but they go through the same 
orgy of spring house cleaning which follows 
the spring’s religious celebration in every 














trowski, a young Warsaw artist of talent 
whose work shows the same clear-cut outline 
as do the paper cut-outs. The influence of 
Byzantine design is plainly seen here 


AT THE RIGHT are two cuts with star-shaped 


designs on circular backgrounds. These differ- 
ent colors are layered five or six times by 
means of white of egg and smoothed over with 
a chicken's feather 
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land. And in this house cleaning many of 
the older paper cuts have been destroyed 
or lost. It is difficult to trace their chrono- 
logical development, as they are of such 
relative unimportance in the country’s art, 
but doubtless they have existed for a century 
and a half, since the reign of Stanislaus 
Augustus Poniatowski, Poland’s last king, 
who sought to strengthen his enfeebled 
nation by encouraging art and education 
among his peasants. It was at this same 
period of the late seventeen hundreds that 
the American and French Revolutions were 
brewing and that Kosciusko was returning 
from these countries with his ideas of 
‘liberté, égalité, fraternité’ — that the old 
world was making its first efforts to shake off 
feudalism. Curiously enough many of the 
imported art efforts of the beneficent mon- 
arch failed to take firm root on his native 
soil, for there was no tradition for them. 
But this one little luxury of the peasants’ 
paper cuts doubtless began as a result of 
impetus given by him and has gone on 
unaided by art instruction or art patronage 
till the last twenty-five years, when the 
schools began to encourage this work along 
with other peasant efforts. 

Now when one enters the Polish peasant 
cottage in middle, south, or northwest 
Poland, he may see a variety of designs cut in 
multi-hued glossy paper. They are tacked, 
hung, or glued, layer upon layer, to side 
walls and ceilings. On a larger scale they are 
cut to form entire curtains, since cloth 
curtains are not used by the Polish peasant. 
Designs in cut paper are laid over cupboard 
shelves and allowed to hang down over the 
edge. The palette used is as strong as that 
of the most ardent modern painter, for the 
Polish peasant is no lover of the pastel hues, 
those faded blues and lavenders and soft 
greens so popular in foggy England. The 
Polish peasant likes his color as strong 
as his hates and his loyalties and his drinks 
—emerald-green, (Continued on page 233) 











STATISTICS AND HOME LIFE 
By Walter A. Dyer 


ON’T you hate statistics? | once read of a man 
who suffered from a recurring nightmare. 
About his bed there gathered a group of horrible 
creatures that grimaced and gibbered and threatened 
him. They were the Statistics. They pointed long, 
bony fingers at him and taunted him with his slight 
chances for escaping incurable disease, commercial 
failure, marital shipwreck, destructive fires, automo- 
bile accidents, and premature death. He always 
awoke from this dream in a cold sweat and with but 
slight courage to start the day’s work. If I had been 
his physician | should have prescribed a change of 
reading diet — less newspaper and more Pollyanna. 
Statistics are depressing because, for some curious 
reason, they are so often employed to support a 
gloomy view. You can prove anything by statistics, 
and the statisticians appear to consider it their duty 
to prove that the worst is most likely to happen to us. 
Are they all pessimists, | wonder? What this country 
needs, it seems to me, is an optimistic statistician who 
will gather figures to show how many automobiles are 
driven without disaster, how many houses stand a 
hundred years or more, how many mouths are free 
from pyorrhea, how many children are mentally nor- 
mal, how many marriages are not terminated by 
divorce, how many young persons under twenty do 
not carry flasks, and how many happy homes there 
are in the United States. I have never seen such 
statistics compiled. Have your 


OW here comes a sociologist who seeks, for some 
obscure scientific reason, to prove that Ameri- 
can family life is. disintegrating and the American 
home is doomed. I don’t believe him, but he is 
eminent and commands attention. His name is Pro- 
fessor William F. Ogburn, of the University of Chi- 
cago (doubtless a happy family man himself, outside 
of working hours), and he supports his case by means 
of startling statistics. For example: — 

The tremendous increase in the number of hotels 
and restaurants everywhere would seem to indicate 
that people don’t eat at home any more, and, as 
everybody knows, the dinner table is the centre of 
family life. And when they do eat at home, they evi- 
dently don’t spend enough time there to cook their 
own food. ‘The output of bakeries in the United 
States,’ says this authority, ‘increased 60 per cent 
from 1914 to 1925, while the population increased 
less than 15 per cent. The bakery is doing some of the 
work of the family kitchen. We are living also more 
out of the tin can and the preserving jar. For during 
this same period the number of persons engaged in 
canning and preserving fruits and vegetables outside 
the home — that is, in food factories — increased 37 


per cent and the product of these factories increased 
100 per cent, as compared with about a 15 per cent 
increase in the number of families.’ 


HE number of restaurant waiters has increased 

four times as fast as the population since 1900, 
and since 1910 delicatessen stores have increased 
three times as fast as the number of families. Dear, 
dear, and what next? Why, the family washerwoman 
has become nearly extinct, domestic servants have 
decreased 15 per cent since 1900, while work done in 
steam laundries between 1915 and 1925 increased 57 
per cent. 

Furthermore, one married woman out of every 
eleven was working for pay outside the home in 1920, 
twice as many as thirty years before. Thousands of 
children are being sent away to boarding school, and 
the summer camps (number mercifully not given) 
have taken the place of the old-fashioned family 
vacation. The numbers of people who habitually at- 
tend the movies, baseball games, and other outside- 
the-home entertainments run into impressive-looking 
millions, and of course the increased use of the motor 
car is cited as an influence tending to break up family 
life. 

So of course fewer houses are being built for these 
disintegrating families. Recently the Federal Bureau 
of Labor Statistics found that for the third consecu- 
tive year the erection of apartment buildings in more 
than two hundred and fifty cities, including small 
cities as well as large, had outdistanced that of 
separate houses. 

Well, and what do these direful statistics prove? 
Certainly changes have been taking place in our man- 
ner of living, and not all of them desirable, but I sub- 
mit that these figures are a long way from proving 
that the American home is doomed. Personally, | 
don’t take much stock in them. Oh, they are doubt- 
less accurate and logical enough within limits. Most 
statistics are. But like most statistics they are un- 
necessarily alarming. They fail to paint the whole 
picture. : 


LIVE in a small place myself, and I see what 

most dwellers in small towns see — plenty of 
movies, plenty of bakery bread, plenty of automo- 
biles, but nevertheless a wholesome and _ thriving 
family life. | see new houses being built this very day 
in my town—small houses suited to the needs of 
modern families faced by a difficult servant problem. 
Attractive houses they are, vastly superior to those 
which were built a generation or two ago, and likely 
to be more enduring. And they are furnished with 
modern conveniences that (Continued on page 224) 
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The House in Good Taste 
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OUR TWO PRIZE HOUSES 
HOUSE OF FIVE TO SEVEN ROOMS DESIGNED BY RAYMOND J. PERCIVAL 
HOUSE OF EIGHT TO TWELVE ROOMS DESIGNED BY S. ARTHUR LOVE, JR. 


Mayers 





THE LIVING-ROOM in the house built in Collinsville, Connecticut, for Mr. Stanley F. 
Withe and designed by Raymond J. Percival is shown above. Three sides of this room are finished 
in unstained native pine, waxed, while the fourth side has plaster painted a light green. The 
floor is of oak, random width, and the fireplace of common brick with some variation in color. 
The hangings at the windows are of yellow chintz with vermilion and green figures. Marion E. 
Smith was the decorator 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. STANLEY F. WITHE 
Collinsville, Connecticut 


RAYMOND J. PERCIVAL, ARCHITECT 


As this house is built on a New England hillside amid simple rural surroundings, every means 
was employed to keep the house low and in character with its site. It has brick walls white- 
washed and extremely simple detail. It is in fact a straightforward expression of the plan, 
depending upon mass and proportion for its effect rather than upon elaboration of detail or 
picturesque features. The casements are a light blue-green in color and the lintels and door are 
oak, natural color. The plan is unusual but extremely workable. Its separate stair hall pro- 
vides direct communication with the service portion and with the garage. Upstairs there are 
three bedrooms and two baths 
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A HOUSE NEAR VALLEY FORGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


S. ARTHUR LOVE, JR., ARCHITECT 


. This house built for father, mother, child, and two servants echoes the Colonial architecture of 
the district. It has in fact, designedly, the appearance of having been started during the Revo- 
lutionary War and added to from time to time. A two-car garage which can be reached easily 
from the house is incorporated in the general mass, while its doors are not conspicuous from the 
front. Besides the living-rooms there are two maids’ rooms and a bath on the first floor. On the 


second floor are four bedrooms and two baths 


Wilisam M,. Rittase 
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William M. Riéttase 
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THE HOUSE HAS WALLS OF SIDING painted white, white shutters and trim, and green blinds. 
The chimneys and a portion of the ell are of yellow fieldstone with white joints. The roof is of un- 
stained cedar shingles. A summary of the judges’ report on these houses may be found on page 157 
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FrRoM LEFT TO RIGHT: A small and rare Toby jug, a a larger one of the usual type, and a still larger one 
known as ‘The Planter’ or ‘The Sailor’ —all by Ralph Wood; ‘The Thin Man,’ by Thomas Whieldon, a valuable type 
of Toby jug; and another rare Toby five inches high, by Ralph Wood 


BELLARMINES AND TOBY JUGS 


Caricatures that have been preserved in Pottery for over three Centuries 


ARDINAL Robert Bellarmine little 

' thought that his name, his excessively 
portly figure, and his grotesque face would 
be handed down to posterity on wine flasks 
and common ale jugs. Beer-house loafers 
of the seventeenth century lifted a caricature 
of the Cardinal to their lips, drank deeply, 
and reeled home singing: — 

‘With jugs, mugs, and pitchers, 

And Bellarmine of stale, 


Dashed lightly with a little, 
A very little ale.’ 


The Cardinal, who was born in Tuscany 


in 1542, became minister to Philip I| of 


France and tried his utmost to convert the 
Low Countries to the Roman Catholic faith. 
The Protestants detested him and retaliated 
by producing stoneware pots of bot- 
tle form bearing his caricature in 
the form of a mask under the rim of 
the neck. 

Contemporary portraits show the 
Cardinal as a_ kind-faced mortal, 
but if we are to believe the portrait 


Courtesy of Victoria and Albert Museum 





Two types of Toby jugs now 


Staffordshire 


Tony ju in colored and 
glazed earthenware 


BY G. BERNARD HUGHES 


flasks he was ‘short and stout and round 


about,’ pot-bellied in fact, with long gray 
beard, a partly open, ferocious-looking 


mouth, and a pair of wild slanting eyes. He 
was possessed of an ‘ugly mug’ —a slang 
term which originated from the ale pots 
which subsequently bore his likeness. 
Stoneware bellarmine flasks were first 
made in 1559 at Cologne. They at once 
became very popular in Holland and were 
extensively imported into England during 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Jasper Andries and 
his partner, who supplied bellarmine flasks 
for use in royal households, potted them in 
London as early as 1570. Four sizes of 
bellarmines were made: the gallonier, which 
held a gallon; the pottle pot, containing 





PARTICULARLY FINE 
Ralph Wood Toby jug of 
the Roman-nose type, in 
collection 


author’ s 
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being manufactured in 


two quarts; the pot, holding a quart; and 
the little pot, which held a pint. They were 
used in inns to serve ale to customers. 

The shape of the bellarmine was full- 
bellied, and short in proportion to the small, 
narrow neck, on the front of which the carica- 
ture was rudely moulded. Below this, on 
the protuberant part of the body, usually 
appeared a coat of arms and a motto in relief. 
Commoner qualities were decorated with 
the Tudor rose or a medallion of similar 
design. They were made from a coarse stone- 
ware of a brown mottle color thickly glazed. 
In some instances sleeves and hands were 
moulded on the sides of the vessel. 

Bellarmine flasks were frequently buried 
as witch bottles in deference to an old super- 
stition which supposed that the 
presence of a stone bottle beneath 
the hearthstone kept away witches 
and the evil eve. The name ‘bellar- 
mine’ is not mentioned in English 
literature until early in the reign of 
James I, but (Continued on page 210) 











ONE MoRE OLD HOUSE ADAPTED TO MODERN LIVING 


A dilapidated Building whose great Elm seemed its only Asset proved to have many latent Possibilities 
BY EDWARD J. SAWYER 





those of large panes, but an original sash found in the cellar provided a model for the new ones 


OULD you live happily in a modern 
hoe if you had, as we did, many 
pieces of lovely old Colonial furniture? We 
could not. Artistically, it was obviously 
impossible, but oddly enough it was not even 
comfortable. We had the furniture — heir- 
looms, and pieces picked up individually in 
rambling excursions over the countryside. 
Each one had its tale — but 
my tale is of an old house and 
of its rehabilitation into a home 
suitable for this furniture, yet 
comfortable for my family. 

On the western slope of An- 
dover hill we found it, not far 
above the Shawsheen River, a 
dilapidated white house, bare 
and undistinguished except for 
an elm of great beauty. It was 
an old farmhouse, perhaps two 
hundred years old, with two ells 
and, to one side, a great barn. 
The original house was two 
stories high with only two 
rooms to a floor, and with a 
more or less central chimney. 
Behind this had been a low shed 
containing a well and baking 
oven. This shed was later torn 
down and one half of the pres- 
ent ell constructed. About one 
hundred years ago this ell was 
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doubled, and still later another was added, 
each built with a central chimney. The re- 
sult was a multiplicity of small rooms, nine 
fireplaces, three staircases, and a paucity of 
closets. 

It was a sturdy house with a fine sound 
frame of twelve-inch oak beams, but we 
found that the sills had completely rotted so 
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BOOKCASES WITH FALSE ENDS CONCEAL WIRE DUCTS AND PIPES 
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Photographs by Paul Weber 
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It was A STURDY HOUSE with central chimney and sound frame of twelve-inch oak beams. The old windows had been replaced with 


that the house literally hung from the chim- 
neys. It was therefore necessary to raise the 
house with jacks to insert the new sills, by 
fractions of an inch at a time, allowing long 
periods of waiting for readjustment. A total 
lift of six inches was accomplished around the 
entire house, with only a few minor cracks in 
the plaster resulting. We found the plaster 
and the old lathes were hardly 
in need of attention, a testi- 
monial to the workmanship of 
the good old days, and the ir- 
regular outline of these lathes 
showing through the plaster is a 
pleasing variance from the ex- 
actitude of modern building. 
And, I might add, there is not 
a straight line in the house ex- 
cept the old chimneys, the floors 
and doors tilting at delightful 
and, as we hope, now perma- 
nent angles. 

The old windows, unfortu- 
nately, had been replaced with 
large panes, but in the cellar 
one of the original sashes had 
been left, which was used as a 
model. There had been con- 
siderable argument as to 
whether the sash with the 
smaller number of panes was 
above or below. When the 
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sliding shutters in the ‘company’ front room 
were found nailed back in the wall, this 
settled what was becoming an acrimonious 
discussion, and the smaller sashes went above. 
Window frames of solid four-inch oak elimi- 
nated the possibility of using weights, and 
after two days of vain labor to install Pull- 
man-type springs in three windows, we des- 
paired and resorted to the old thumb catches. 

The low studded ceilings (only six and a 
half feet high) and the rambling character of 
the house made forced-air heating advisable. 
This, incidentally, was found to be effective 
in cooling during the summer heat by merely 
using air from the dirt cellar. Register ducts, 
wiring, and plumbing could all be concealed 
easily in closets or hidden behind bookcases, 
as the partitions were too thin for this pur- 
pose. In exploring places where pipes could 
be led we found the entire northern side of 
the house had been lined with loose brick, 
presumably dropped from above in the course 
of construction. We think this was one of 
the earliest attempts at insulation. 

One of the original square rooms, as in all 
the old houses of simple character, was the 
company room. This had lovely delicate 
rope mouldings, base panels around the room 
of twenty-six-inch boards, and the sliding 
shutters already mentioned. This was the 
only room in the house where there were 
recessed windows. There was of course no 
altering done here, and only the heavy floor 
planking needed attention. The other large 
front room, which also had the fine wide base 
panels but no decoration, we left untouched 
except for bookcases built right up to the 
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IN THE DINING-ROOM, two views of which are shown on this page, the largest fireplace 


in the house was uncovered. Here ladder-back chairs of maple and a Welsh dresser look well 
against the walls, which are tinted a delicate green 


ceiling with false ends to encase the wire 
ducts and pipes. 

Behind these rooms in the first ell a parti- 
tion and staircase were removed, leaving a 
thirty-foot dining-room with windows at 
both ends. A twelve-inch hand-hewn beam 
had to be inserted in the ceiling to carry the 
weight formerly supported by the partition, 
but this only added to the effectiveness of 
the room. We took this beam out of the old 
barn, to the disgust of the carpenter, who 
saw no reason for spoiling a good support 
when he might better have fitted new timber. 
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Here the largest fireplace in the house was 
unblocked, in doing which we turned up an 
old coin quite illegible except for the date — 
1745. This fireplace was so large that we 
were able to run the furnace flue (of black 
fireproof tile) up the back quite inconspicu- 
ously, so solving one of our most obstinate 
problems without losing this fine feature of 
the house. 

Removable boards in the floor of this 
dining-room revealed the old well with its 
stone walls. And in the depths of this — 
fifteen feet down — (Continued on page 235) 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Photographs by Foltz Studios 





THE DOMINANT FEATURE in this old kitchen is the big fireplace with its crane holding a row of iron 
and brass pots. Among the old china in the dresser can be found most of the designs of an earlier day 


THE TELFAIR KITCHENS 


Now a Part of a Museum in Old Savannah 


F one may trust the dictionary on the 

subject, the word ‘kitchen’ means ‘a 
room specially set apart and containing the 
utensils and means for cooking food.’ Yet 
who, having ever known a kitchen inti- 
mately, though it may have been only in the 
pages of a book, would wish to define and 
limit it thus? There is about it something so 
comfortable, so safe, so much the essence of 
the thing we call home. | have but to close 
my eyes to find myself in a vast gallery of 
kitchens | have known and loved, some of 
them actual and some only fancied, yet 
scarcely less real. 

Breakfast time in a big Southern kitchen, 
with myself as a very little girl seated on the 
wood box, happily sniffing and watching; 
country sausage sizzling in the pan, and 
Mammy pouring in the first waffie, to try the 
iron. The kitchen in the castle of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty, the cook asleep with his hand 
raised to box the ear of the scullion, and the 
flies drowsily suspended in mid-air. Lorna 
Doone, with John Ridd peacefully nodding on 
the settle before the leaping flames of the 
ash logs in the huge chimney. Across from 
him little Lorna, who ‘loved the look of the 
place, and the cheerful fire burning, and the 
racks of bacon to be seen, and the richness, 
and the homeliness, and the pleasant smell of 
everything. .. .’ 

The kitchens of Plymouth on the first 
Thanksgiving Day. Four homesick women, 
the only ones in the colony at that time, 


BY MARY RALLS DOCKSTADER 


laboring mightily, but doubtless happily, to 
serve a feast from the means at hand: wild 
turkeys, geese, waterfowl, cod and bass, 
shellfish, barley meal, corn, and deer meat, 
according to Governor Bradford’s inventory. 
Middleton Place in Charleston on a Christ- 
mas Eve around the year 1770, the big brick 
kitchen in the yard warm and alluring with 
the fragrance of roast suckling pigs, hams 
baked in crumbs and spice and basted with 
wine, broiled quails, oyster pies, English plum 
puddings, sauces, cakes, custards, beaten 
biscuit, rolls, wafers. . . . 

An English inn in the days of the Prince 
Regent, with a Jeffery Farnol hero eating 
ham and eggs of unbelievable freshness and 
flavor in the low-ceiled kitchen with its 
blackened beams, where every shining copper 
pannikin winked and twinkled in the morn- 
ing sun, and a pink-cheeked maid in mobcap 
sped lightly to and fro. The eight-by-ten 
New York apartment kitchen of a friend, a 
compact marvel of step-saving and engineer- 
ing skill, needing only the master mind to set 
all its electric servants to functioning. 


HE sum total of difference, the measure 

of progress, between to-day’s houses and 
those of past generations lies in their kitchens. 
George Washington might walk into the 
living-room of a country house on Long 
Island, and, except for a pervading sense of 
warmth in all the corners of the room, fancy 
himself back at Mount Vernon. But should 
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his host, with pardonable pride, lead the way 
into the service quarter, the change would be 
so great as to seem almost magical. No 
turbaned cook bending over a row of steam- 
ing pots swung within the cavernous fire- 
place; no corps of helpers running to and fro. 
Instead, an electric range to bake and steam 
and roast; an electric mixer to whip and stir; 
an electric refrigerator to freeze and congeal. 
All quick, efficient, and perfect, but not 
romantic. 

I seriously doubt if a child of the future will 
ever cherish happy memories of his mother’s 
kitchen. Somehow, when the gingerbread 
batter goes into the oven nowadays, and the 
heat-control device assures one ahead of time 
that in exactly thirty-five minutes by the 
oven clock the finished product will emerge, 
golden and nutritious, there does n’t seem to 
be any fun in waiting round. In fact, there 
is n’t any place in which to wait — the space 
has all been allotted. 

Perhaps these very differences explain the 
rather wistful eagerness with which we view 
the culinary arrangements of other days, and 
they certainly justify all the labor and ex- 
pense of acquiring for museums or private 
collections the fascinating array of utensils 
that have otherwise outlived their usefulness. 


OWN in Savannah there is a very good 
collection of paintings and statuary 
housed in a stately old Regency mansion 
known as the Telfair (Continued on page 200) 











NEW GADGETS FOR THE UP-TO-DATE KITCHEN 

















THE WOODEN PEPPER MILL with steel 
works satisfies the demand of the con- 
noisseur for freshly ground pepper; the 
vegetable press simplifies the preparation 
of spinach, chestnuts, and other purée 
dishes; the cast-iron casserole, or Dutch 
oven, of vulcanite glaze that is guaranteed 
not to chip, can be used either on top of 
the stove or in the oven; the heavy kitchen 
shears of stainless steel with colored 
enamel handles have one blade finely 
serrated for preparing fish and fowl for 
the table 


Tuis ALL-GLAss drip coffeepot is designed 
especially for use over a gas flame. A 
pleasant new feature is the porous glass 
strainer. This comes in three sizes, for 
two, four, and six cups 


LONG USED IN FRANCE, but rarely seen in 
this country, are these fascinating earthen- 
ware casseroles with handles. Outside 
they are the pinky tan of unglazed 
earthenware, while inside they are a 
warm brown glaze. They range in size 
from 4"' to 113"" in diameter 






Courtesy of Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co., Inc. 





Courtesy of Charles R. Ruegger, luc. Courtesy of Charles R. Ruegger, Inc. 


Tuis TOASTER well brown 
two slices of bread on 
both sides at the same 


THE INSTRUMENT aft the 
right is designed for 








slicing tomatoes, which 
ave held tightly in 
place by the sliding 
support. The accom- 
panying knife is ser- 
rated 





Courtesy of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., Inc 


Courtesy of Oliver A. Olson Co 





Courtesy of Hammacher, Schlemmer 
& C., Ine, 


WITH THIS DOUBLE IRON waffles are possible 


for the large family or for a party. The 
standard may be finished in any one of 
several different colors of enamel with the 
handles on the irons to match. The electric 
mixer is indispensable for beating eggs and 
whipping cream, for mixing and beating 
light batters, and for making mayonnaise. 
It is complete with its own standard and 
has a glass mixing container large enough 
to hold a pint. The mixer is 11” over all 
and is furnished with a 110-volt, combina- 
tion A. C. or D. C. motor 
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time. It has an excel- 
lent nickel-plated fin- 
ish, and a_ heating 
unit that will last 
indefinitely 





Courtesy of Clark & Mills Electric Co. 











THE DISTINCTIVE TOWN 


II. The Cost of Destinction may be Great, but the 
Cost of Ugliness is Greater 


BY FLAVEL SHURTLEFF 


F infinite care for details and masterl\ 
i. of their composition are es- 
sentials in anv fine piece of creative work, — 
a painting, a piece of sculpture, a house, a 
ship, — and so the critics of all times have 
said, what chance has the American town to 
win distinction or beautyvr Our painters, 
sculptors, and builders work with materials 
stubborn enough save to their gifted hands. 


Makers of towns must work, not only with 
materials, but with or rather against the 
prejudices of men. They must not only see 
the essential purpose of the town and express 
it in terms of streets, open spaces, and build- 
ings, but must win many men to their con- 
ception if it is to be anything more than an 
impossible ideal. 

Every man who owns a few acres of land 





THIS ILLUSTRATION OF RADBURN, 4 town 
built in New Jersey according to best town- 
planning principles, shows the main 
through traffic road and the smaller arteries 
serving the houses. There are no through 
streets inside the bounding traffic roads 


is a potential town builder. Sometimes his 
holdings may be carved into streets and 
building lots, and it has always been his 
right, highly protected under American law, 
to do his own carving when and how he saw 
fit. The town planner asks, ‘Is it time to 
turn acreage into building lots? Is this 
topography suitable for building develop- 
ment?’ Only after answering these questions 
is he ready to make a development plan 
which will fit the topography, conform to 
the existing street system of the town, and 
carry out the particular purpose for which 
the land is to be developed. The owner, or 
subdivider, asks merely, ‘How many lots 
can be produced from this acreage?’ 

Land remote and inaccessible should not 
be subdivided. It is a poor investment for 
the community to supply water and sewer 
connections to remote users if there are long 
stretches of intervening undeveloped land 
which will yield no income to the community. 
And yet lots are sold in many a remote sub- 
division. Land too low, too high, or too 
rough in topography is not fit for develop- 
ment, at least not until all of the more suita- 
ble acreage is used up. It may never be fit, 
and should be set aside permanently for 
other uses than for buildings. And yet land 
that is wet and low, or hilly and broken, is cut 
up and sold for lots all over the country. 
It is possible to use some of this apparently 
unsuitable land, but it takes skill and ex- 
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perience which few owners want to pay for. 
Cutting up land into building lots is not 
looked upon by the usual subdivider as an 
undertaking calling for expert assistance. 
They can sell ‘homemade’ lots and make a 
bigger profit. So streets are projected up and 
down hill at grades which make building and 
maintenance costly and travel dangerous. 
Others are run over land which is dry only a 
few months in the year. The house lots may 
cling to a rocky hillside and require costly 
grading, or lie under standing pools and re- 
quire costly fill or drainage. 

The developer may be salesman enough 
to make a profit by unloading his lots on 
innocent buyers, but the community cannot 
escape a permanent liability. Either there 
is no building on the land and eventually it 
must be taken for taxes by the town, or a 
shabby development results. American towns 
have been filled with misfit streets — too 
steep, too narrow, or even too wide for their 
best use, dead-ending when they should go 
through, going straight when they might 
better curve, curving when they should be 
straight. Almost every town has an abundant 
supply of bargain lots which never should be 
built upon. A first step toward distinction 
in town building is protection against such 
ill-judged, planless development. 

The practice is growing in American and 
Canadian communities of insisting that all 


THE ILLUSTRATION BELOW AND THE ONE 
AT THE LEFT show the buildings of the 
civic centre at Verona, New Jersey. These 
include a town hall, a library, and a high 
school in the geographical centre of the town. 
Sutton, Sutton, (7 Calkins, and Hector O. 
Hamilton, Architects 
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THIS WELL-DESIGNED HIGH SCHOOL facing an open park is in Great Neck, Long 
Island. Eight or ten acres for a high school are now considered minimum requirements. Guilbert 


¢? Betelle, Architects 


plats shall be officially inspected and ap- 
proved before they can be recorded. In 
most communities where this control is ex- 
ercised standard specifications are enforced. 
At least, the new streets must connect with 
the existing street system and conform to 
specified widths for street and sidewalk. 
This practice may produce a more orderl\ 
street system and better building lots, but 
it may also result in a monotonous and un- 
interesting development. 

In some cities where the planning com- 
mission must approve all plans, a technical 
staff is maintained which has as one of its 
chief functions the study of subdivision lay- 
out. Land owners have learned to appre- 
ciate this most helpful service and to real- 
ize that their interest need not conflict with 
the best interests of the community. 
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As a basis for much more effective control 
of land subdivision, a few cities have either 
prepared master plans which are useful as 
guides, but have no binding effect, or have 
adopted official plans which not only cover 
existing streets and parks, but express the 
purpose of the city as to future streets and 
parks. Much force has been given to both 
master plans and official plans by com- 
prehensive legislation adopted during the 
last three or four vears by New York, 
Pennsylvania, Marvland, Colorado, and 
North Dakota. With the exception of the 
New York legislation, these acts are based 
on the model act recommended by the Ad- 
visory Committee on City Planning and 
Zoning appointed by Mr. Hoover while 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce. 

With a master (Continued on page 228) 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 





THE POOL 
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GARDEN FEATURE 


EXLEY & KITE 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 








THE TWO ILLUSTRATIONS ON THIS 
PAGE show the swimming pool and 
bathhouse on the estate of Maurice 
Bower Saul, Rose Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. The bathhouse was remod- 
eled from an old chicken house. The 
dry stone wall around the pool pro- 
vides an opportunity for brightly 
colored rock plants. The lower part 
is built out to form a seat for the 
bathers 
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Tuts POOL on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Clemens at Chestnut Hill, Penn- 
sylvania, was built to give interest to a quiet lawn. Notice that quite appropriately it has been 
kept simple, with plain stone coping level with the grass and with its surface unbroken except by 
the sparsely planted lilies. The planting in the background screens the laundry yard 
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THE GARDEN ABOVE és notable because it was developed on the site of a clay tennis court which was no longer 
used. The planting in the garden has been kept in soft pastel shades and is enclosed by a low stone wall and sapling fence. 
The garden of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Maus, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 
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SOME BEDCOVERS 
WITH A HALO ABOUT THEM 


Six that deserve a Place 
in the Hearts of all Americans because 


of their Historic Interest 


BY 


JESSIE FARRALL PECK 


LL things in the dim distance are blessed 
with a peculiar charm. The misty 
mountains, the softened tangle of far-away 
trees, the lake melting into the sky 
all gain a certain mysterious interest by their 
remoteness. That is the secret urge of the 
antique. Always, if we look at these distant 
things in the right light, they must captivate 
us. 

The bed coverings of our ancestors are all 
interesting: the hand-woven linen sheets 
with their tiny cross-stitched initials; the 
feather beds with their opposing memories of 
water frozen in the pitcher and snow filtering 
in through the window cracks; the pieced 
quilts where children learned their first pain- 
ful stitches. All these possess the hazy charm 
of the far away. 

Some of these old spreads, however, have a 
halo about them. Such is the historical 
coverlet bearing the touch of a great event 
in our national life; such is a covering that 
reveals the inner life and characteristics of a 
people. From my collection of old bedding, 
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I have selected these six that 
belong in that class. 

The Zoar coverlet was 
designed and woven by Gott- 
fried Kappel, a member of a 
communistic settlement in 
eastern Ohio. In December 
1817, about two hundred 
German refugees tackled the gigantic prob- 
lem of wresting homes for themselves out of 
the wilderness and swamp lands about the 
Tuscarawas Creek. The first arrivals slept 
under their wagons till rude bark houses and 
log cabins could be fashioned. The necessity 
for sharing hardships and blessings soon 
suggested a communistic kind of life, and the 
plan of share-alike living was formally 
adopted for the settlement. A common bake- 
shop supplied them with bread; a common 
sawmill cut their lumber; two large buildings 
with competent ‘mothers’ cared for all 
children over three years of age. At fifteen 
the school life of the child ended, and he took 
his place in the systematic work life of the 
community. 

The community weaver, 
Gottfried Kappel, worked 
early and late to supply 
clothes and warm coverings. 
Back in the fatherland he 
had been a linen weaver 
only; now he struggled with 
the problems of weaving 
different kinds of fabrics 
and giving them their 
proper shades. This color- 
ing business bothered him. 
One Monday morning he 
packed a basket and started 
on foot to Canton; and 
Saturday night he returned, 
triumphant. The sixteen- 
mile trail had n’t troubled 
him, except the hills — 
their great height frightened 


ONE OF KAPPEL’S PATTERNS 
for weaving, which he 
drew by candlelight after 


the day's work was done 
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A ZOAR COVERLET with colors of dull red and dull blue 
and the customary white warp 


him, he said. The arduous trip had been 
made to study coloring at a little woolen 
factory at Canton; and during those few days 
he had mastered the secrets of the dye pot. 

The Zoar coverlet is the result of a weaver’s 
work in such a community. The colors are a 
dull red and dull blue, colors which were used 
to a large extent for everything. Roofs of the 
houses were red; blanket chests were blue; 
baskets, blue; chairs, red or blue. Two dye 
pots and two paint buckets are cheaper than 
more; and red and blue are such serviceable 
colors. So most Zoar coverlets are red and 
blue, with the customary white warp. The 
weaving is coarse and strong — there was 
little time for the trimmings of life here. 
But the designing is beautiful. All of Kappel’s 
patterns were drawn by candlelight, with 
pen and ink, after eight, when the evening 
working hour was past. The illustration 
shows the only surviving one of these — the 
rest were all burned after his death, in 1877. 
Each line in the pattern represents one thread 
of the fabric. At regular intervals the lines 
standing for the warp threads extend on to 
the margins, top and bottom, dividing the 
threads into so many to the inch. The work- 
ing plan of the lion shown in this is somewhat 
similar to the unique animal in my coverlet’s 
border. 

The white padded quilt here shown is 
imbued with the characteristics of a people 
in a different walk of life — the Quakers. 
The quilt is of very large size, suitable for 
such a bed as that extra-wide one of Wash- 
ington’s at Mount Vernon; or the one at the 
house of the Colonial Dames in Philadelphia, 
the bed that requires steps to mount it. 
On the upper side of the quilt are the initials 
‘W. & J. W.’ and the date 1822. W. and J. 
stand for William and- Jane—it was a 
Quaker custom to include one’s husband in a 
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completed work. This pad- 
ded quilt is the most beauti- 
ful one of its kind | have ever 
seen; and through it shine 
out some of the best qualities 
of the Quaker people. They 
were, as a rule, well off; but 
if one of their number did 
need help, the other members 
of the society were quick and 
generous in their response. 
There was, in consequence, 
little poverty among them. 
Such a work as this required 
the leisure of the well-to-do 
class. It also took skill, good 
taste, industry, home-mind- 
edness, and infinite patience 
— characteristics that have 
always been associated with 
members of the Society of 
Friends. Jane W was 
considered one of the best 
needlewomen of her day — 
and she was three years in 
the making of her master- 
piece. 

The Tree of Life quilt takes interest both 
from its fine workmanship and from its 
historical connection. With the exception of 
the floral cotton appliqué, it is all of home- 
spun linen — sewed with linen thread, linen 
top and back, linen fringe. Tiny birds and 
butterflies are scattered among the branches 
of the Tree of Life — a tree which belies any 
other name, for it is certainly productive of 
‘all manner of fruit.’ The appliqué work is 
put on with minute buttonhole stitches, and 
a most delicate needle accounted for the 
mass of quilting on the creamy background. 
The cotton is a rich chocolate-brown with 
flowers in delft-blue and rose. 

The exquisite needlework and the evident 
age of the bed covering are in themselves 
enough to win one’s fancy; but the quilt’s 
historical connection is still more unusual. 
It is supposed to have once adorned the bed 
of Button Gwinnett, one of the least-known 
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A WHITE PADDED QUILT made by the Quakers, through which many of 
their best qualities shine out 


signers of our Declaration of Independence. 
The quilt had descended to the Johnson 
family, of Macon, Georgia—a_ family 
claiming to be distantly related to the Gwin- 
netts. In 1850 they moved to Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and lived in that vicinity till 
six years ago. At that time the daughter 
died, and her mother, wishing to go to Eng- 
land, disposed of all her things, including 
the quilt. 

There are four facts about Button Gwin- 
nett that especially intrigue one’s interest. 
The first is his given name — it came from a 
wealthy cousin of his mother’s, Barbara 
Button, of Gloucestershire, England. She 
was a direct descendant of Sir Thomas 
Button. The second is the place he chose for 
his home — one of the ‘Golden Islands’ off 
the coast of Georgia, called St. Catherine’s. 
This island, from its description, must have 
been a veritable paradise — over six thou- 


A TREE OF LIFE quilt takes 
interest both from its fine 
workmanship and from 
its historical connection 


WoveN IN NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE about 1850, this 
Biblical coverlet depicts 
the Star of Bethlehem in 
the centre with its accen- 
tuated rays 
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sand acres that for centuries 
had been a ‘happy hunting 
and fishing ground for the 
Indians.’ Button Gwinnett 
purchased it, in 1765, for 
about $15,000; and he paid 
for it almost entirely with 
‘credit.”. The third claim to 
our interest is his note- 
worthy connection with our 
country’s history. John 
Adams wrote, in a letter to 
his wife, ‘Yesterday the 
greatest Question was de- 
cided, which ever was de- 
bated in America... . A 
Resolution was passed with- 
out one dissenting Colony, 
that these united Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be 
free and independent States.’ 
Button Gwinnett, as one of 
Georgia’s three representa- 
tives in Congress in 1776, 
had the awesome privilege of 
signing that document. The 
fourth fact is the manner of 
his death — a duel to wipe out the slur of 
being called ‘a scoundrel and a liar.’ Each 
participant was wounded, and Gwinnett died 
three days later, May 19, 1777. The owner- 
ship of a quilt such as the Tree of Life just fits 
in with a romantic personality like this. 
The Biblical coverlet was probably woven 
in New Hampshire, about 1850. There are 
few of us who haven't a strong religious 
feeling buried deep in our hearts, and this 
feeling often influenced the names given 
quilts and coverlets. This is the best example 
| have found, however, of a successful at- 
tempt to picture that feeling. In the centre 
of the coverlet is depicted the Star of Bethle- 
hem, with its accentuated rays. The eight 
hearts surrounding it stand for Love. Four 
waves, symbolical of the Water of Life, come 
next. Four doves, perched on olive branches 
and representing Peace, fill out the centre 
square. In the dark (Continued on page 221) 





























Whatever is in any way beautiful hath its source of beauty in itself. — Marcus AuRELIuS 





HAT a difference there is between the 

impression gained of a man through a cold 
array of facts gleaned from directories and other 
public records, and the warm, living personality 
which may be built up, even after a lapse of 
several generations, from the intimate recollec- 
tions and possessions of relatives and friends! 





Last July I published in this department in 
connection with a certain labeled piece of furni- 
ture all that I had been able to learn from Rhode 


Courtesy of Mrs. George E. Meller 
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Fig. 1. Painting on glass of Foseph Raw- 
son, Sr. (1760-1835), Cabinetmaker of 
Providence, Rhode Island | 

} 





Island records about the Joseph Rawsons, father 
and son, cabinetmakers of Providence. I admit 
that at that time Joseph Rawson, Sr., was little 
more than a name on a label to me, and that 
there was a question in my mind as to whether | 
was justified in assuming him to have been a 
cabinetmaker at all. 

Now comes a letter from his great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs. George E. Miller, of Pawtucket, 
| gntroducing her grandsire in friendly and charm- 
| ‘ing fashion by means of a quaint old silhouette, 
and giving an account of his life and work’ which 
makes him seem a very real person indeed. £ 

There were, it seems, not two but three genera- 
tions of Rawsons who made furniture in Provi- 
dence continuously between the years 1741 and 
1890. The founder of the business was Grindal 
Rawson (1719-1803), father of Joseph, Sr., who 
began work in 1741. I have unfortunately not 
been able to see an authenticated specimen of 
furniture from the early period of his shop, 
heel some of it must still be extant in | 
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Providence, possibly attributed to some more 
widely known Rhode Island maker. It is said 
that he was engaged by the government during 
the Revolution ‘in the manufacture of utensils of 
war,’ said ‘utensils’ being fifes and drumsticks! 
How much pleasanter this, if indeed one must 
traffic in the accoutrements of war, than making 
guns or bayonets! 

His son entered the war at sixteen and served 
later as lieutenant. He was associated with his 
father in cabinetmaking, and subsequently with 
five of his own sons, the youngest of whom car- 
ried on the business practically until his death in 
1895. Much of the Rawson furniture was sent 
south, and in 1819 a branch house for its sale was 
opened in Charleston, South Carolina, by two 
of the brothers, William and Edward. 

The mahogany chair shown in Figure 2 is 
one of a set made at the Rawson shop in 1801 
on order from one Jacob Whitman, as a wedding 
present for his granddaughter, who was Mrs. 
Miller’s great-grandmother. Although Grindal 
Rawson, then an old man of eighty-two, was still 
presumably head of the shop at this time, it is 
not likely that he took any active part in the 
work. The chairs are therefore undoubtedly the 


Courtesy of Mrs. George E. Maller 





Fig. 2. One of a set of mahogany 
chairs made by ‘Foseph Rawson, 
Sr., as a wedding gift for Elizabeth 
Danielson, who married ‘Fobn Cook, 
July 18or 


work of his son Joseph. They are carefully made, 
as everything was that came from the Rawson 
shops, and are of a simple but pleasing design, 
well balanced and of good proportions. The 
form of the back rail and splat of the chair il- 
lustrated will be seen to be essentially that as- 
sociated in the minds of collectors with the so- 
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Fig. 3. Empire chair made in the 
Rawson shops 


called ‘Salem type’ of Chippendale side chair, 
of which the Rawson chairs are undoubtedly a 
later simplified version. In view of the paucity 
of chair design in New England at this period 
as compared with that in Philadelphia, these 
chairs acquire added interest as documents in the 
history of the developmentof American furniture. 

The graceful little chair in Figure 3, from a 
later period of the Rawson shops, is of a style 
which I am convinced will continue to grow in 
favor with collectors. It stands at the end of a 
long list of furniture-making achievements in a 
family whose work comes near to embracing the 
whole span of the progression of furniture styles 
in America. | 








On Learning to Skate — and Other 
Matters | 
| 





ONCE knew a man who forced all the employ- 
ees in a factory he owned to eat shredded 
wheat and canned peaches every day for lunch- 
eon, because this was the diet which agreed with 





him best. Nor was he to be persuaded that ry 
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Fig. 4. Walnut bighboy of unusually graceful 
proportions 


was not for that reason necessarily best for 
everybody else, until the men went out on strike. 

Most of us have learned by now that people 
ordinarily do better by being allowed to choose 
their own food, or books, or religion. But many 
of us still feel that in matters of art they must 
be told what is good for them. The old joke 
about the young lady who ‘does n’t know much 
about art, but knows what she likes’ is still 
considered a good one nearly everywhere, and 
only an occasional voice is heard suggesting that 
perhaps after all she may be on the right track. 

It seems to me that there is a great deal too 
much of the other kind of thing going on among 
antiquarians and would-be antiquarians to-day. 
A few people set up standards and the rest follow 
along, on the whole pretty blindly. For some 
reason the layman has come to feel that knowing 
a good chair from a bad one is such a mysterious 
and complicated matter that he had better not 
even try to fathom it. And so he turns to an 
expert for advice, buys what he is told to buy, 
and is happy — at least for a while. Of course 
he learns about as much of the real value of old 
furniture as a skater learns about skating who 
never dares to go alone. He does learn, sooner or 
later, that types which are considered by experts 
desirable beyond all others one year may be 
of definitely less importance the next; and that 
buying as one is told usually means buying at 
the top of the market. 

For it cannot be denied that there have been 
and will continue to be fashions in antiques just 
as in everything else, though perhaps to a lesser 
degree; and that people who refuse to use their 
own eyes in buying are pretty surely going to buy 
the thing which is most popular, and corre- 
spondingly most expensive, at the moment. 

I wonder whether any of you remember the 
beautiful gate-leg table, almost unique in size and 
quality, which sold at the Reifsnyder sale for an 
unprecedentedly low sum, simply because people 
at that time were bent upon buying Philadelphia 
Chippendale and nothing else. Now I do not 
mean to suggest that people who expect to pay 
out large sums for things which it may demand 


specialized knowledge to appraise should refuse 
to seek advice from those who know. But I do 
believe that knowing a fine thing from a near fine 
one is a less mysterious matter than we are some- 
times led to believe,and that people who use their 
own eyes impartially may conceivably become as 
good judges of real beauty in furniture design as 
those who go by ready-made standards. 

I know a woman who bought a New England 
highboy recently from a shop where, as it hap- 
pened, there were two available at the time. 
One was a ‘bonnet-top’ of the style most gener- 
ally acclaimed as ‘best of its kind.” There were 
the flame finials, the carved shells in the upper 
and lower drawers — all the points indeed which 
go to make up a so-called ‘collector’s piece.’ 
The other was a simple flat-top chest entirely 
without embellishment save for the exquisite 
grace and beauty of its proportions and the sat- 
iny texture of old walnut. 

‘The first piece may be a better one,’ said 
my friend, ‘but I’d rather own this. And I know 
it will look better in my dining-room.’ 

She bought it, and I, for one, am convinced 
that she got the finer piece, although the other, 
for its many ‘points,’ commanded four times 
the price. 

It is such a woman who could be trusted to 
pick up a delicate bit of New England Sheraton 
at a reasonable price while the eyes of the world 
were turned upon Early American, or a fine 
old banister-back when everybody else was 
buying Chippendale—who could, in short, 
make a really worth-while collection without 
spending a prince’s fortune on it. 

Naturally, she must have a working knowledge 
of what she buys — the wider the better. She 
must know what the ‘points’ of furniture are, 
even if she refuses to be dazzled by them. But 
she must be wise enough to acquire this for her- 
self, and not take it secondhand. I do not tell 
my children that this book is a good one and that 
a bad one, and that they must not read the latter. 
I do not have to, because by now they have read 
enough good books to have learned to like these 
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Cross sections of plate. A. 


Fig. 5. 
Showing characteristic ‘Dutch foot 
Bow plates and dishes. B. Showing 
characteristic Salopian base with rec- 
tangular foot ring 
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better. If, as occasionally happens, they become 
devoted to a book which I consider bad, I am 
inclined to suspect it of hidden qualities which I 
have somehow missed. 

So I am convinced that if this department is 
to be of any use at all, it must be along the lines 
of showing people enough good things to help 
them form their own opinions. This done, they 
may throw us aside like the old kitchen chair 
which the skater pushed before him while he 
learned. Or they may keep us about for handy 
reference or corroboration. But at least they will 
‘know what they like,’ nor be too ready to like 
what they are told. 








Old English ‘Powder-Blue’ 





UST as in the days of fairy princes and dread. 
ful ogres there were words which, spoken 
rightly, caused castle walls to crumble and cap- 
tive princesses to walk forth unharmed by 





guardian dragons, so in the world of antiques 
certain names and phrases seem to have a power 
of magic which carries all before them. One of 
these magic names is ‘Lowestoft.’ Just why the 
name of an obscure English factory which pro- 
duced only ‘common ware’ of no great distinc- 





Fig. 6. Hexagonal plate with the characteristic 
soft glaze and rich speckled blue of Bow. It is 
marked on the back with six imitation Chinese 
characters 


tion and in no great quantity should have taken 
such hold on the imagination of Americans is 
difficult to say. Yet so it is. Every dealer in 
antiques knows that if he can convince a cus- 
tomer that a plate is Lowestoft, his chances of 
selling it to advantage are appreciably greater 
than if he called it something else. Whether he 
means Chinese or English Lowestoft makes little 
difference. It is the name which works the magic, 
not the meaning. 

I heard recently of a number of beautiful 
dinner plates with silver-leaf decoration, obvi- 
ously of Oriental make and known to have been 
in America since before the Revolution, which 
went begging on the market for several weeks 
because it could not be conclusively demon- 
strated that they were Lowestoft. Then some- 
one discovered that similar plates in one of our 
large museums were labeled ‘Sino-Lowestoft,’ 
and presto! everything was changed. 

In somewhat like case are certain much dis- 
puted examples of English soft-paste porcelain 
having reserved panels with Chinese decorations 
on a powder-blue ground, and dating from 176¢ 
to 1776, or thereabouts. These are nearly always 
offered in American shops as Lowestoft, although 
I doubt whether there is actually a single au- 
thenticated specimen of Lowestoft in this style 
in the country. Certainly the greater number of 
such pieces found to-day are Bow, having char- 
acteristics of form, (Continued on page 220) 
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Fig. 7. Bow plate with shallow fluted edge and 
foot ring in the form of a blunt triangle. Insert 
shows the familiar imitation Chinese mark 
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The HOUSE 
CONFIDENTIAL 


BY 
FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


ILLUSTRATED BY Beatrice STEVENS 


II 


Thermostatic 


HERE are several tests for the de- 

lighted purchase of a house, but the 
surest one is this: During the time between 
the discovery of the place and the actual 
moving in, does the empty house constantly 
seem to draw your Do you invent errands 
that will take you in its direction? Does it 
pick out for you the avenues and byways 
that lead most quickly to it, and do you find 
yourself instinctively heading toward it, be- 
cause of this queer pull? 

The House Confidential, sitting demurely 
behind its garden gate, acted that way on 
Gregory and Phineas and me. But though 
Gregory, as purchaser, felt the urge most 
strongly, he was too busy starting his new 
work to spare time to visit it on the evening 
we had planned, or at any other time that 
week. In fact he was so busy that Phineas 
had to act as his deputy on one or two 
emergency occasions—a service he could 
render to perfection, since nobody in town 
could tell the two brothers apart. As for 
me, I developed into a hit-and-run house- 
keeper, finishing my work early every morn- 
ing so that | might rush over to the new house 
to supervise window cleaners, gas men, 
telephone men, water-company inspectors, 
and electricians—and to stock up the pan- 
try shelves against the day when Lucinda 
and the children should arrive. 

Every time I let myself in at that magical 








front door, | marveled anew at the success 
of the oil heater, working along so casually, 
unseen, unheard, unsmelled, unfelt, un- 
touched — its temper unruffled even on the 
most blustering days. Gregory and Phineas 
refused to be astonished at my reports. 
They said that was the way an oil heater 
was supposed to behave. But I reserve for 
myself one luxury indulged in by all savages: 
the capacity for wonder and for holy awe. 
I shall never look at an automatic heating 
plant without a primitive form of image 
worship. 

‘To-morrow I’m going to get the service 
man to come over and show me how to run 
it, and teach me all its little ins and outs,’ 
announced Gregory when, one evening just 
after the deed was signed, he got his first 
chance to walk over with us and plan the 
placing of the furniture. We had had a 
thawing spell and the weather was fairly 
mild. We opened the door of the house, ex- 
pecting the usual rush of homelike warmth. 
But the hall was dank and chill. Could the 
heater have gone back on us so early in 
the game? Gregory looked hastily at the 
thermostat. It seemed to be all right. 
The trouble must be in the cellar. In single 
file, quickening our steps to a frostbitten 
trot, we went for the basement. stairs. 
Pinned to the cellar door was a large busi- 
ness envelope containing a note for Gregory. 
The brother of the former owner regretted 
that he had been called back to his business 
too suddenly to say good-bye. He had been 
unable to reach Gregory by telephone to ask 
whether he should leave the heater off or on. 
But, as the weather had moderated and the 
pipes would not freeze, he assumed that 
Gregory would not like to waste the supply 
of oil. Wishing Gregory the best of luck, 
he remained sincerely his, and, instead of 
tampering with the to him mysterious 
thermostat, he had turned the whole thing out. 





In rapid partnership they solved the various 
riddles 
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‘The dickens he did,’ observed Gregory, 
stunned. ‘And I have n’t the remotest idea 
how to start it up again.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Phineas. ‘The ad- 
vertisements say it’s “serviced by experts.” 
You can call up an expert in the morning and 
have him service it for you. To-night we 
can keep on our coats.’ 

But Gregory was not to be consoled. We 
could see that he wanted to start the fire 
himself. He opened the furnace door, and 
all of us peered within. We reminded our- 
selves of the poster, ‘What! Company in 
the cellar?’ Only in those pictures the com- 
pany is always being shown a glowing fire. 
This firebox was completely cool and clean. 
How strange to see a furnace gone out with- 
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‘This is the monastery bench we got abroad’ 


out a trace of ash. How comforting to reflect 
that nobody was going to have to shake it 
down or dig it out. But if you didn’t dig 
it out, what did you do? 

‘There ought to be a descriptive booklet 
somewhere here,’ said Gregory, looking 
around. 

‘Phineas,’ | asked suddenly, ‘did n’t my 
mother let you watch her start her oil 
heater when we visited there last fall?’ 

‘She did,’ admitted Phineas, ‘but hers 
was n’t just like this.’ 

‘The principle must be similar,’ I per- 
sisted. ‘What did she do?’ 

‘Well,’ began Phineas suavely, ‘first she 
took a good-sized card with a memorandum 
on it, in her hand. It was a set of directions 
she had written out in her own words for 
herself, condensing what the service man 
had told her. Only the language wasn’t 
technical. It was concrete.’ 

“But what did she do?’ prodded Gregory. 

‘She read the directions aloud to herself,’ 
said Phineas, ‘very, very slowly. You must 
remember the furnace had been out for a 
long while. Then she read them through 
again, as if she were repeating the Twenty- 
third Psalm. Then she read the first verse 
over for a third time to see if she really 
believed it. And then she turned a valve.’ 

‘What valve?’ asked Gregory and | in 
one breath. 

‘The first valve,’ (Continued on page 217) 
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PLANS YOUR HOUSE AND GARDEN 


The house pictured on this page this month 
is one built from plans made by our Home 


SOLVES YOUR BUILDING PROBLEMS 








ET down close to the north shore of Lake 
S Superior, in the young Western city of 
Duluth, is a bit of old New England, a 
Colonial cottage built for Mrs. Charles 
d’Autremont, from plans drawn for her by 
the House Beautiful. \t was an interesting 
experience — one might almost say an ad- 
venture — to build this little house, not only 
for the owner, but for all the various crafts- 
men who were concerned in carrying out the 
plans. Faithful attention to every detail of 
Early American building tradition has pro- 
duced an atmosphere of old-time charm. 

A long driveway through birch and pine 
woods leads down to the cottage on the lake 
shore. Exterior walls are covered with 
weathered gray shingles, the gambrel roof 





Builders Service Burecu. The description 
of this cottage as sent us by a friend of the 
owner is so interesting that we are print- 
ing it in full. 


A SMALL DINING-ROOM........ 202 
Designed by Mary Elizabeth Winsor 


THE FEBRUARY GARDEN............. 204 
by Mary P. Cunningham, Consulting Land- 
scape Architect. 





NEXT MONTH: Consistent planting plans; a 
flower-room and tool house; the garden in March. 
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THIS SMALL GAMBREL-ROOF COTTAGE designed along the lines of Colonial architecture was built in 





with green ones. Batten shutters, also green, 
are held back by wrought-iron shutter dogs; a 
Paul Revere weather vane prances on the 
ridge, and a black iron cat arches his back to 
scrape our shoes. The solid green entrance 
door is hung with long hand-forged strap 


4: 





Duluth on the north shore of Lake Superior 
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hinges, and the latch string is out, inviting us 
within. 

The entire first floor of the main cottage is 
devoted to the living-room, which is a re- 
production of a Colonial kitchen. The walls 
are paneled in twelve-inch pine boards, 
stained a light satiny brown to resemble 
century-old pine, and selected especially for 
knots, which add greatly to the beauty and 
interest of the surface. The ceiling of 
matched pine is supported by working beams 
of solid pine, the whole stained brown. The 
floor of oak in varying widths, pegged down 
in the old manner, furnishes a mellow back- 
ground for the quaint patterns of old hooked 
rugs. The soft autumn colors which pre- 
dominate in these rugs are repeated in the 
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THE ENTIRE FIRST FLOOR és devoted to the living-room, which is a reproduction 
of a Colonial kitchen. It has walls paneled in twelve-inch pine boards and a ceiling of 
matched pine with exposed beams. As in the old days, the fireplace is the most impor- 
tant feature of the room. This has a Dutch oven with space below for its own fire 





bright chintz in Dutch landscape 
design which hangs at the win- 
dows and frames the changing 
colors and moods of woods and 
lake. 

In the Colonial dwelling the 
fireplace was the heart of the 
home; it was the centre of all 
cooking, the only source of heat, 
an important source of light. So in 
this modern room the fireplace 
takes up almost the entire end of 
the room, and conjures up pictures 
of busy Colonial housewives in the 
many activities which centred 
around the hearth fire. At the left 
is the Dutch oven set into the 
chimney, with space below for its 
own fire. (Many good things have 
already been baked in this oven.) 
At the right is the fireplace, com- 
plete with fixtures, nearly all of 
them from one old Long Island 
home. Andirons and firedogs sup- 
port the logs, and a long crane 
with iron hooks swings the kettles 
out over the fire. Copper dippers 
and skimmer, fire tongs and pipe 
tongs, hang each in their place. 
The forked logroller, the peel (the 
shovel used to slide pans in and 
out of the Dutch oven), a huge 
brass soap kettle now used to hold 
wood, toasting forks, a spit, a 
long-handled bed warmer, a foot 
warmer to be filled with coals to 
take in the sleigh on long winter 
drives — all speak to us of the 
tasks and hardships of the life of 
long ago. 

The fireplace is flanked by two 
doors; like all the others inside the 
house, these are batten doors with 
wrought-iron latches and H and L 
hinges. The one at the left con- 
ceals a china closet full of Early 
American treasures of Spode, 
Wedgwood, and Sandwich glass. 
The door at the right leads to a 
small modern kitchen and maid’s 
room in the wing. A glimpse into 
the kitchen, gay with apple-green 
woodwork and bouquet chintz, 
shows how well the charm of the 
old combines with the convenience 
and efficiency of the new. A tall 
pine dresser with elaborately 
curved sidepieces, reaching to the 
ceiling, and gleaming with old 
colored glass and pottery, stands 
beside a modern refrigerator, and 
faces an electric stove and a sink 
of apple-green! 

One turns reluctantly from the 
fascination of the hearth to find 
further delight in the quaint fur- 
nishings of this lovely room. How 
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many mothers have rocked and 
sewed at one end of the old rocker, 
while the youngest baby slept or 
played at the other end, secure be- 
hind the little fence fitted into the 
front? How many hours, gay and 
sad, have been ticked away by the 
grandfather’s clock, made to the 
order of the late owner’s great- 
grandfather, and now entering its 
third century? How many times 
has the old hutch table been 
cleared by busy hands, tipped up 
and pushed back against the wall, 
where small daughter could perch 
while she did her ‘stent’ on knit- 
ting or sampler and dreamed she 
was a queen upon her throne? 

A Dutch dresser of pine bearing 
the soft shine of many pewter 
plates, a butterfly table, a high- 
boy, a long old English trestle 
table and bench, and a number of 
stenciled Hitchcock chairs com- 
bine to produce the charm of this 
real living-room. The electric 
lights are all housed in Colonial 
lanterns and sconces and antique 
brass; one in an old ship’s lantern. 
A Dutch door leads directly from 
the living-room to the garden at 
the rear. It is only a few paces 
down a flagged walk to a long 
flight of steps leading down to the 
little beach, quiet and pebbled, 
and sheltered by rocks which 
might well be another ‘stern and 
rock-bound coast.’ 

A flight of stairs leads from the 
end of the living-room to the sec- 
ond floor, which has a long hall 
and two bedrooms with bath be- 
tween. At the top of the stairs is 
the candle shelf, with brass and 
pewter candlesticks, where one 
stopped in the old days to get a 
candle to light the way to bed. 
The upstairs hall, which has wood- 
work of light green and scenic 
paper in gray and green showing 
the landing of the Pilgrims, is 
lighted by two dormer windows, 
each having a quaint low chair 
in its recess. Ruffled curtains of 
dotted Swiss held back with 
colored glass rosettes dress all the 
upstairs windows. The doors on 
this floor are very attractive, their 
delicate colors setting off the 
graceful lines of the black latches 
and H and L hinges. 

The first bedroom is finished in 
true Dutch style, with pale blue 
woodwork and wallpaper of tiny 
blue bouquets on a white ground. 
The low four-poster bed and the 
washstand (Continued on page 239) 





Tus Room és furnished entirely with old pieces and has bright-colored hooked 
rugs on the floor. An old rocker with its protecting fence for the baby, a dresser filled 
with old pewter, Hitchcock chairs, and ships’ lanterns to house the electric lights, all 
contribute to the old-time character of this room 
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ANY small families of mod- 

erate circumstances, plan- 
ning a new house, begrudge the 
space required for a_ full-sized 
dining-room yet cannot quite 
reconcile themselves to the in- 
formality of a ‘breakfast pantry’ 
or a ‘dining alcove’ which is part 
of the living-room. 

Here is a rather novel arrange- 
ment which, for the small family, 
combines the advantages of both 
extremes with charms all its own. 
It is a small but entirely separate 
room, about half the size of the 
average small-house dining-room, 
with its narrow table placed 
lengthwise against the shallow 
bay window. The table is 24” 
wide by 5’0” long, seating four 
persons comfortably — one at 
each end and two facing the win- 
dow. When there are guests the 
table is extended one foot at each 
end and four chairs placed along 
the side. 

The extension table of dark 
carved chestnut is from Brittany; 
the oak chairs with their arched 
tops and leather seat pads are 
copied from ones in a Scotch 
castle. Extra matching chairs 
are brought in from the living- 
room as needed. The small oak 
hanging shelves and the main 
doors to living-room and kitchen 


are also of Scotch inspiration. 

On the wall opposite the win- 
dow eight small carved Spanish 
doors, frequently seen at antique 
sales in this country, are used to 
make two generous china closets. 
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The characteristic lattice panel 
permits the radiator to be con- 
cealed in the lower part of one of 
the cabinets. In the recess be- 
tween the cupboards is set the 
sideboard with its three shallow 
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~ PLAN ~ 
Tuts RooM, planned for the small house, combines 
the convenience of the breakfast nook with the dignity of the 
separate dining-room. The sketch below and the drawings 
on the opposite page show three sides of this room — the two 
long sides and the end with door to living-room 


drawers and cupboards, adapt- 
ed from an old Brittany chest. 

The oak furniture seemed to 
call for a simple beamed ceiling, 
and there is a wainscot, table 
high, of vertical oak boards with 
narrow V-cut joint. The floor is 
linoleum in cream and black tile 
squares. On the broad window 
ledge, which is just at table height, 
are pots of ivy and plants which 
screen the room a little from the 
outside. There are no glass cur- 
tains, only some chintz in soft 
colors at either side which may be 
drawn at night. 

The photograph shows a sim- 
ilar but even smaller dining-room 
in the residence of one of the mas- 
ters of Middlesex School, Concord, 
Massachusetts. Four persons can 
be comfortably seated at the drop- 
leaf table set under the window, 
with a bench against one wall 
under which is the radiator. The 
paper is a quaint old design in 
bright yellow with touches of 
blue-green and dull red, which are 
repeated in the painted back of 
the china cabinet (blue-green) 
and the tiled linoleum floor and 
cupboard door knobs (red). An- 
other small cupboard which does 
not show in the photograph, has 
a paneled door above for china and 
drawer below for silver and linen. 
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PLANS A SMALL DINING-ROOM 


Charles Darling 
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THE ILLUSTRATION ABOVE is of 4 room designed along similar lines by Mary E. Winsor, Ar- 
chitect, for a house in Concord, Massachusetts. The shallow bay window which projects only four 
inches beyond the outside wall makes the room, which is only six by seven feet, seem much larger 
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OUR HOME BUILDERS Sree re 


CONSIDERS THE 
FEBRUARY GARDEN 





When you water beds of small seeds 
with the watering pot, shake it nimbly 
that it may fall like a showre of small 
rain. 

— Reip 





Two New Low Hedges for 
Garden Beds 


HE new Santolina chamacyparis- 

sus, Which means to most of us an 
old-fashioned pungent perennial with 
gray compact foliage, has been shown 
by one nursery as a_ low-growing 
clipped hedge four inches high and 
four inches wide. 

Its small-scale and compact foliage, 
which stands clipping, and its gray 
color, make it a charming subject for 
a low garden edge, especially in a 
tiny garden. 

There is also a new slow-growing 
dwarf yew (Taxus canadensis stricta) 
which promises well as a substitute 
for box edgings, since it is absolutely 
hardy. This hedge would be more 
suitable than the above for flower beds 
of larger dimensions in a fair-sized 
garden. It would be excellent in rose 
gardens or as a walk edging. 


Mushroom Growing 


Success in growing mushrooms de- 
pends on having the proper conditions 
of air humidity, temperature, com- 
post, and spawn. 

Any place is suitable where the air 
is fairly moist, where the ventilation 
is good, and where the temperature 
can be kept between 50 degrees and 
60 degrees Fahrenheit. Regular mush- 
room houses are often built by com- 
mercial growers, but cellars, base- 
ments, and caves are all possible. 

The next condition is the use of the 


Use fresh manure 
from grain-fed horses (preferably 
straw-bedded, since straw ferments 
more easily than shavings or sawdust). 
Too much straw in the manure is 
better than too little. Be sure that it 
has not been treated with chemicals. 
Stack the manure in compact heaps 
three to four feet high and as long and 
wide as is convenient to handle easily. 
Water the dry parts so that they are 
wet but not drenched. Allow the 
stack to ferment until the tempera- 
ture reaches 140 to 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It takes about three 
weeks to ferment enough. Meantime 
fork it over thoroughly two or three 
times during the three weeks and be 
sure that all the dry parts are made 
moist. Add two inches of fine loam 
to the pile each time it is forked. 
When it is ready to put in the beds, 
it should be dark brown in color, and 
moist but not wet. 

After about three weeks, put it in 
the beds six to ten inches deep. The 
beds are often made in tiers of shelves 
(to save space) two and one-half to 
four feet wide. Firm the soil and when 
the temperature drops to 65 to 70 
degrees Fahrenheit it is time to 
‘spawn.’ Test the temperature daily 
with a hotbed thermometer pushed 
five to six inches into the soil. 

The last important condition is to 
have pure spawn. Get this from any 
large seed firm, or directly from spawn 
manufacturers. The names of these 
may be obtained from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at W ashington. 

Be sure that the spawn is ready as 
soon as the beds are ready. Break 
each brick up into about ten pieces 
and plant these pieces one to two 
inches below the soil surface, a foot 
apart. Press the soil down firmly. 
Do not water for a while lest the water 
hurt the delicate threads of the 
myceliums. If the air seems dry, 
sprinkle the walls and floors, but do 
not have it too damp. 


proper compost. 





THE CHEROKEE ROSE és an unusual climber for the conservatory 


or cold greenhouse. 
Cut back drastically after blooming 


It must have overhead sun and plenty of ventilation. 


The mushrooms should come in 
about six to ten weeks and the beds 
will normally produce for three to 
six months. 


The Japanese Beetle 


THE Japanese beetle is a new pest im- 
ported into this country by way of 
New Jersey before 1916. From there 
it has spread at the rate of ten or 
fifteen miles a year. 

The beetle feeds on nearly all the 
economic crops, especially apple, 
quince, peach, sweet cherry, plum, 
grape, blackberry, clover, soy bean, 
and corn. It also likes linden, birch, 
sassafras, oak, elm, horsechestnut, 
and willow, Althza, rose, and other 
shrubs, all flowers, and many weeds 
(especially smartweed). It feeds on 
the leaves and on early varieties of 
fruits. The larve eat roots of grasses, 
destroying lawns and greens and 
pastures. 

The life cycle is as follows: the 
adult beetle which comes from the 
ground in June is bright green with 
brown wings, and is less than one- 
half inch long. The female beetle 
lays eggs in the soil which hatch into 
tiny white grubs. These eggs are 
laid from a short time after the beetle 
comes forth, through September, and 
hatch in about two weeks. The 
grubs feed on plant roots and vege- 
table matter, mature into inch-long 
grubs in September, live in the soil 
two to four inches below its surface 
during the winter, change into dor- 
mant yellow pupz in May, and then 
into green beetles in June. 

These come from the ground, rest 
for a while, and then fly to their 
favorite food plants. They prefer the 
sun and are seldom seen in shady 
woody places. 

Any plants sprayed with arsenic 
poisons are protected. This spray 
should be used by June 25 in general 
and repeated at intervals during the 
season. Affected golf greens are 
treated with a dilute solution of car- 
bon disulphide emulsion. 

The beetles are most abundant 
during July and August, and they fly 
more on clear warm days. 


New Foliage Plants for the 
Rock Garden 


Tue heyday of the rock garden is of 
course in the spring, through May and 
June. What happens from June through 
the next March interests us more than 
formerly, however. 

With a little care some flower 
effect may be carried through the 
summer. In the fall many rock plants 
are generous enough to bloom a second 
time, but from October on we realize 
the value of foliage. No rock garden 
is worthy of its name which has none 
of the evergreen shrubs to give it 
height and substance. For this, yew, 
many forms of juniper, mugho pine, 
are all useful, and low broad-leaved 
evergreens like daphne, Andromeda, 
laurel, leucothoe, euonymus, and oth- 
ers. Pachysandra, myrtle, partridge- 
berry, pachistima, bearberry,are among 
the best low ground covers. 
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This year some new woody ground 
covers have been added to this pre- 
cious list, which are available at the 
nurseries! Most of these have ever- 
green or persistent foliage: 
Teucrium orientale (Oriental german- 

der). 1’ high: violet-blue flowers in 

July and August. Sun. 

Satureia alpina (alpine savory). 6” 
high: purplish flowers on much- 
branched, woody aromatic stems. 

Erica stricta (Corsican heath). Erect: 
pink flowers July to September. Sun 
and half shade. 

Erica vagans (Cornish heath). 
Purplish-red flowers in August. 
Compact foliage. 

Sun and half shade. 

Erica tetralix (crdssleaf heath). 

Rosy flower. 

Low grayish foliage. 

Alyssum rostratum (yellowhead alys- 
sum). 

13’ high: yellow flowers, summer. 
Helianthemum, variety ‘The Bride’ 

(sunrose) . 

Likes full sun and sandy soil. 

Flowers after rush of bloom is over. 
Helianthemum  perfoliatum roseum 
. (salmon sunrose). 

Potentilla tridentata (wineleaf cinque- 
foil); Excellent evergreen foliage. 
Good for dry places: sun and half 
shade. 





Calluna vulgaris compacta. A more 
compact form of the common 
heather. 





GARDEN-GRAMS 





Annual seeds may be sown in flats 
by Washington's Birthday, especially 
seeds which take long to germinate, 
such as ageratum, verbena, petunia. 
Choose a south window. ’ ’ 





te 


. Prepare the cold frames for sowing 
seeds in March. 7 ’ 





. Prune the grapevines before the sap 
begins to flow. The shreddy outer 
bark may be safely peeled off. ’ 


ww 





4. Fae most of the house plants with 
liquid fertilizer. The window garden 
should soon be flowering well. ’ 





. Be sure not to let Js wees get ae 
indoors. ’ 


ww 





. Pomegranate makes an interesting 
house plant and may be bought at 
Southern nurseries. ’ ’ ’ 


~ 
7) 





The calendar promises flowers of 
winter witch-hazel and pussy wil- 
lows ihis month. Besides these, win- 
ter twigs have begun to take on deep 
reds and greens and browns. 7 ’ 


- 





oo 


Almost any spring-flowering shrub 
may be induced to bloom inside. 
Japanese quince is at its best when 
used sparingly to show the Japanese 
beauty of twig as well as flower. ’ 





QuEsTIons about 
plants and planting will be answered 
if you write to Miss Mary P. 
CunnincHaM, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston. Please enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelope. 
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Benedictus creates << 
Schumacher presents 


this strikin a] 
_Aladern Damas 


Carried high on the rising tide of modern art is 
Benedictus, French designer and artist. A pio- 
neer in modern decoration, he is one of the artists 
whoattracted most of the public’s attention during 
the Paris Exposition des Arts Decoratifs in 1925. 





a sas 


No better example of the architectural form and 
dimensional design which characterize the art of 
this designer could be had than this handsome 
damask in shaded tones from grey to black. The 
heroic design has a breath-taking sweep about it. 
The unusual weave provides a remarkable play 


of light and shade. 






This amazing modern damask illustrates once 


: i ; : For the long windows of a 
again the stimulating variety to be found in lofty penthouse or studio, 
Schumacher collections... designs by prominent or for the spacious rooms 
contemporary artists as well as fabrics inspired of club, hotel or executive 


by the great decorative periods of the past. suite, no more effective fab- 


ric could be chosen. 
“Fabrics—the Key to Successful Decoration” ... 
this generously illustrated booklet suggests a P 
wealth of decorative possibilities for fabrics. It f' 
will help you to plan intelligently with your a . 
decorator—and to discover many new sources of Re 
charm for your home. It will be sent without 
charge upon request. F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. 
F-2, 60 West 40th St., New York. Importers, 
Manufacturers and Distributors to the trade only 
of decorative drapery and upholstery fabrics. 


Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los F ; 2 C H U MAC H E R ; & ; CO 


Angeles,San Francisco, Grand Rapids and Detroit. 
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fervices 


Ge iamnid Dinners ai Luncheons shouldew | 


be in keeping with the tormality and. elegance 
ot the occasion. 

CThe navest and most beautitul patterns ota 
Plates, Cups and Saucers ot the finest bones 
china, ot all makes for all occasions, May b; 
seen in the Department of China. 


EE 

















C enterpieces and. the tinest American. 
and English Stemware may also be se- 
lected. - 

Experts in this Establishment will be». 


pleased to offer their assistance. 


BAILEY BANKS 
AND BIDDLE CO 


ESTABLISHED 1832 MWWWWWAWW 


218° 22 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA | 


correspondence invited 





Tue TELFAIR KITCHENS 
(Continued from page 188) 


Academy. The house was built in 
1818 by Alexander Telfair, son of 
Edward Telfair, governor of Geor- 
gia just after the Revolution. It 
replaced a very much older build- 
ing known as Government House, 
the home of the royal governors. 


ARY TELFAIR, the last of 

her name, bequeathed at her 
death in 1875 her house and all its 
furnishings ‘except bedding and 
table service, such as_ china, 
crockery, glass, cutlery, silver 
plate and linen,’ for an academy of 
art and science. Could she have 
looked into the future and realized 
the tremendous interest that 
would attach fifty years later to 
this same ‘china, crockery, glass,’ 
she would surely have left it all, 
along with her Hepplewhite sofa, 
her Louis Fifteenth marquetry 
table, her charming Récamier 
chaise longue, to disquiet the 
minds of acquisitive visitors who 
now wander in and out of the high, 
cool rooms of her old house. 

The first floor of the building is 
much as it was in Miss Telfair’s 
lifetime, furnishings and all, but 
until two years ago the kitchens 
had lain empty and _ neglected 
in the basement — nearly all the 
old houses in Savannah are built 
in the English fashion, with the 
main living-rooms raised above a 
basement containing the service- 
rooms. But at that time a gener- 
ous and public-spirited citizen of 
the city, realizing their potential 
interest and their historical value, 
decided to refurnish them in the 
original manner. No effort or ex- 
pense was spared; every vestige 
of the old was preserved, and such 
few restorations as were necessary 
were most carefully made. A part 
of the furnishings had to be pur- 
chased, of course, but many pieces 
were donated, among these being 
some of great rarity and value. 

To-day the rooms are complete, 
and it is entertaining to note the 
charm they possess. Many a 
visitor who should know better 
pays scant homage to the can- 
vases, signed by famous names, 
which hang in the upper rooms, 
preferring to wonder and reminisce 
over the homely things below 
stairs. 

The entrance is through the old 
back door of the mansion, which 
formerly opened into the garden 
—a narrow double door with 
small panes of glass in the upper 
sections and folding wooden shut- 
ters for greater protection. There 
are two rooms of about equal size 
opening into each other. Over the 
door of the first are the old call 
bells, eight in number and each 
with a different tone, so that the 
Negro servants, with their quick 
native sense of sound, could 


readily distinguish from which 
part of the house the call had 
come. One of the large dressers 
and one of the corner cupboards 
are original; the others are copies, 
and with the  electric-lighting 
fixtures are the only new equip. 
ment used. 


HE family china and _ glass 

had been widely scattered in 
the course of the half century 
which had elapsed since the death 
of Miss Telfair, but when the 
search for old things with which to 
refurnish the rooms was begun, 
the great-granddaughter of Judy, 
the old cook, gladly contributed a 
number of pieces which had once 
belonged in the house. Among 
them were a large blue willow- 
ware platter, a cream-ware bowl, 
and several hobnail glasses. A 
photograph of Judy in turban and 
kerchief, copied from a daguerreo- 
type, hangs in the first kitchen. 

The dominant feature of each 
room is the very large fireplace, 
with the crane holding its row of 
iron or brass pots. In the first 
kitchen the andirons, or firedogs, 
are of a rare tvpe, having hooks on 
the standards to hold a rod, and 
are similar to those in the kitchen 
at Mount Vernon. In front of the 
fireplace, which is raised about a 
foot above the floor level, is a 
hooded turkey roaster on_ legs 
with skewers for holding the bird 
and a spit for turning. Think of 
the delicious, crusty surface of a 
turkey roasted in this way, and of 
the good brown gravy dripping 
into the pan below, and of the 
well-scorched knuckles and cheek- 
bones of the spit boy. Many 
hands, and willing ones, were 
needed to prepare meals in old 
times. 

There are heavy Dutch ovens 
of iron in which it was possible to 
prepare fruit pies of melting rich- 
ness, and many sizes and shapes 
of waffle and wafer irons for the 
making of those two delicacies 
that were so characteristic a part 
of Southern cooking. A hunting 
horn from ‘Back River’ recalls the 
days of fox-hunting, when gentle- 
men —and ladies, too—rode gavly 
forth at the first streak of dawn to 
follow the hounds through fields 
and woods — woods green all the 
year, and which Charles Lyell, the 
noted British geologist, described 
as being fragrant even in January 
with a faint air like that of hya- 
cinths. 

A set of six shining copper uten- 
sils looking like pot covers in 
assorted sizes, but amusingly 
called salamanders because they 
were capable of withstanding ter- 
rific heat, are so unusual as to at- 
tract immediate attention. They 
were used, strangely enough, for 
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Performance 
that belongs to Chrysler ALONE! 


FEATURES: LARGE, POWERFUL ENGINES 

. SEVEN-BEARING COUNTER-WEIGHTED 
CRANKSHAFT . . . MULTI-RANGE FOUR-SPEED 
TRANSMISSION AND GEAR SHIFT. . . RUBBER 
SPRING SHACKLES . . . CHRYSLER WEATHER- 
PROOF FOUR-WHEEL HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
. . . LARGER, ROOMIER BODIES OF DREAD- 
NOUGHT CONSTRUCTION . . . ADJUSTABLE 
FRONT SEATS . . . METALWARE BY CARTIER. 
All Chrysler models will be exhibited 
at the Chicago Automobile Show, 
January 25th to February 1st. Also, 
special displays in the Balloon Room 
and lobbies of the Congress Hotel. 

















MULTI- RANGE 

















New Chrysler “70 Royal Sedan, $1445 (Special Equipment Extra) 


Arter all is said and done, performance is the true index of a motor car— 
a car's one way of proving how good it is in basic engineering. And today, 
by all tests, all standards and all comparisons, the new Multi-Range Chryslers, 
with four-speed transmission and gear shift, are first among all cars in 


performance ability. 


This statement holds true in pick-up. It holds true in smoothness and flexi- 
bility—all the way up the scale of speed. It holds true in hill-climbing. It 
holds true in ease, quickness and non-clashing quietness of gear-shifting. 
It holds true in every other phase and aspect of motor car performance. 


These are not mere claims, but facts; not something you have to take on 


anybody's say-so, but something you can easily verify. Demonstration 
and comparison furnish the proof. 


One ride in a new Multi-Range 
Chrysler and you will find out im- 
mediately why ownership of a 
Chrysler inspires a pride all its own. 

















THE 
8 Body Styles, 
IMPERIAL _ $2995 to s3575 me ] 


9 Body Styles, 
$1625 to $1825 


6 Body Styles, Paces 


7 Body Styles, 
995 to $1 F.0.B 
$ uichate DETROIT 


$1295 to $1545 
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19% = 66 
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Make the bay window a bay 
window again by | 





radiators 
in-the-wall, out-of-sight, out- of- 
the-way. | 





OESN'T sound possible? It wasn't; until these 

wonderful Robras radiators were designed to fit 
the four inches of waste space between the inner 
and outer walls of your house. 

Now you can have these sturdy, fast-heating, brass 
radiators concealed in the wall right under the win- 
dows. You will have no great mass of cast iron to heat 
up. You can have your heat in SECONDS instead of 
MINUTES. 

The only evidence that you have a heating system 
will be two neat, unobtrusive grilled openings in the 
wall under the window. The WHOLE room is yours to 
do with as you like—no awkward, space-consuming 
radiators—no Beast to mar the Beauty of it all. 


More information? Send the coupon below. 





ROME BRASS RADIATOR CORPORATION | 


1 EAST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 





Send me information on Robras Radiators. 





| 
H.B. 2-30 
Name 
| 
| 





Address 
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THE TELFAIR KITCHENS 


(Continued from page 206) 


browning the tops of pastries. 
This set is evidently very old, and 
because of its rarity is a much 
appreciated gift to the collection. 

Funny little mortars and _ pes- 
tles, some of lignum-vite, were 
used for crushing spices or lump 
sugar, as those articles did not 
come ready to one’s hand as they 
do to-day. A small bellows with a 
compartment for burning rags and 
a funnel for smoke, known as a 
mosquito ‘smokum,’ — this was 
the coast country, and screens 
were unknown, —a_ corn-shuck 





ANOTHER CORNER Of the big stone-flagged kitchen with old furniture 
and kitchen accessories which were in use a hundred years ago 


scrubbing brush, with its wooden 
frame greatly worn, a shuck door- 
mat, hand-wrought trivets, a 
small wooden churn, a carriage 
foot warmer, a brass kettle big 
enough to accommodate a whole 
hog, a pierced-brass warming pan, 
candle moulds in different sizes, 
twin bread pans of heavy iron for 
use in the enormous brick oven, 
spinning wheels, both large and 
small, ‘cards’ for making cotton 
bats, three-legged coffee roasters, 
coffee mills, a reflector oven for 
baking pastry before the fire, a 
queer sort of percolator brought 
from abroad many years ago, a 
flint and steel, a wooden butter 
piggin — these are only a few of 
the infinite variety of things which 
form this collection, and whose 
like have almost without excep- 
tion passed out of usage. 


S to the furniture of the two 
rooms: there are several 
sizes of old kitchen tables, one of 
them with a marble top for the 
making of beaten biscuit, a baby’s 
high chair, hand-made of oak 
with cowhide seat, a little chair 
with the beginnings of rockers, 
like the runners of a sled, a 
Windsor bench, and several crude 
little wooden footstools. 


Among the great quantity of old 
china and glass, pewter and plate, 
can be found most of the famous 
designs and hall marks of an 
earlier day. There is an extremely 
old hot plate of Lowestoft with 
Chinese decoration; a Liverpool 
pitcher in cream with purple 
transfer; Davenport china; Spode, 
Minton, Chelsea; an owl-eyed 
Staffordshire dog; several Ben- 
nington pitchers, one of them 
with tube and strainer lip for 
applejack; willow-ware plates and 
platters; lustre; Sheffield and 











| 
P , 
Britannia plate covers; pewter, 
three pieces of it combined with 
china in an interesting tea set; 
rock-crystal salts, very old; hob- 
nail glass; pressed glass —all 
making an enchanting array of 
furnishings such as stood before 
the fireplaces or upon the cup- 
board shelves of old Southern 
kitchens. The entire collection 
might be called native, since its 
objects were gathered in and 
around the city of Savannah, or 
came from the descendants of 
Georgia families. 

Taking a long jump back to 
Queen Elizabeth’s day, an inven- 
tory of kitchen equipment includes 
such items as: — 

A furnace pan for beef. | 
Brass kettles holding from sixteen to | 
twenty gallons each. 
A tin pot. | 
Pothooks. 
A brazen mortar and pestle. | 
Iron ladles, 
A grater. 
A pepper mill. | 
A spice cupboard. 
Pewter dishes. 
A skillet. 


Each of these things were known | 
and used in the Telfair kitchens, | 
so that while the forkless etiquette | 
of the queen’s sixteenth-century | 


dining hall would have “— 
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HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF 
NATURAL STONE FOR YOUR 
NEW HOME? 





Residence, Evanston, Illinois, Faced with Variegated Indiana Limestone Random Ashlar. 


Y building of Indiana Limestone, 
you may get a beauty of wall sur- 
face, a permanency of construction, that 
no other building material offers. The 
color-tones of this beautiful natural stone 
have infinite variety. They soften as the 
years pass, making your house actually 
more attractive with age. 
“ILCO” Indiana Limestone is pre- 
pared at the quarries especially for resi- 
dence construction. The strips of stone, 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 








carefully selected to insure a wall otf 
color, texture and pattern to suit your 
architect’s design, are shipped direct to 
the building site. There, by a remark- 
ably simple operation, the pieces are 
made ready and laid up in the wall. 


Homes of this natural stone built the 
“ILCO” way cost only 5% to 6% more 
than if faced with more ordinary mate- 
rials. There is no upkeep cost when 
Indiana Limestone is used. Resale values 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Stanley Peterson, Architect. 


are higher. Let us send you illustrated 
literature. Use the handy coupon. 
ini encnniiaiunbaionia 


Box 751, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


) 


Please send literature and full information 
regarding Indiana Limestone Random Ashlar. 


Name.. 
Street. 


City.... 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Reverently preserved are the originals of 
these Danersk pieces. Both were once used 
by General George Washington—the desk 
at the old City Hall, New York—the chair, 
an early swivel type and remarkably com- 
fortable, at Mount Vernon. 


A colon Yy 


of master craftsmen /inks 
your home and office with 
days gone by 


N the Danersk Shops in Connecticut is gathered a colony of old- 

world craftsmen, skilful in joinery and conscientious in devotion to 

the subtleties of design. They were trained from their youth in the strict 
discipline of the old system of apprenticeship. 

You are certain of authenticity in Danersk Furniture. First, on the 
score of workmanship in choice wood staunchly joined by hand. And 
second, on the score of undeviating loyalty to the designs established by 
the great furniture builders of other days. Priceless furniture reverently 
guarded in museum and shrine—as the Washington desk and chair illus- 
- trated on this page—are 
studied by our experts un- 
til the Danersk replicas are 
brought to the same thor- 
oughbred lineage. 
















The charming “literary” 
manners of the England of 
Pope,Steele and Addison are 
associated with this Coburn 
slant top desk. It is made of 
maple and curly sycamore, 
with hand chamfered 


edges, and many other in- 
teresting details. Four 
hours of patient labor 
were required to weave in 
continuous strand the 
rush seat for the accom- 
panying fiddle-back chair. 

Danersk has thought- 
fully adapted from cabi- 
nets and chairs of the Federal era, the Sudbury bed and table here shown. 
They are made of choicest Cuban and San Domingo mahogany, delicately 
carved and exquisitely inlaid. Such Danersk pieces combine old-time 
beauty and modern comfort in bedroom furniture. 

These are only a few of the hundreds of Danersk pieces eagerly collected 
for every room in the house. You can begin your collection with a single 
authentic piece and add year by year new examples of this mellow and 
never tiring craft. 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


Erxskine-DanrortH Corporation ¢ Designers and makers of choice furniture 
New York: 383 Madison Avenue 

CLEVELAND: 11129 Euclid Avenue Cuicaco: 620 North Michigan Avenue 

Distributors * Boston: 132 Newbury Street ¢ Los AnGELEs: 2869 West 7th Street 
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THE TELFAIR KITCHENS 
(Continued from page 208) 


offensive in the stately dining- 
room of this old house, with its 
Adam mantel at either end of the 
room, its bird’s-eye-maple Empire 
chairs, and its long windows 
draped with red-striped moiré, 
yet the cooks of the two establish- 
ments, despite the differences in 
their color and generation, would 
probably have swapped recipes 
and have had much in common. 


ROM that memorable day for 

England on which Sir Walter 
Raleigh introduced to Elizabeth’s 
table two of Virginia’s most 
famous vegetables, corn and sweet 
potatoes, on down through the 
hard times of the settlement in 
America, the lavish times before 
and after the Revolution, and up 
to about 1850, which saw the more 
or less general adoption of the 
cooking stove, kitchens changed 
surprisingly little. And in the 
South the change was slower 


still, owing to the natural suspicion 
of the Negro servants for all new 
inventions. 

The feeling with which one 
comes away from an hour spent in 
these dim old stone-flagged rooms 
is apt to be mixed — a little glad 
and a little sorry. Our own gener- 
ation has gained immeasurably in 
time- and labor-saving, in sure- 
ness of results, for good cooking is 
now, with any effort at all, a fore- 
gone conclusion. But we have 
lost in romance, which we could ill 
afford to spare; and somehow — 
probably because of the very ease 
and quickness with which our 
cooking is done — in the interest 
and deliciousness of our meals. It 
may be that we should not, after 
all, feel too much sorrow for the 
Father of our Country, even 
though 
He filled his lamp with whale-oil 

grease, 

And never had a match to scratch. 





BELLARMINES AND Tosy JuGs 
(Continued from page 185) 


under the nomenclature of ‘grey- 
beard’ and ‘longbeard’ the bottle 
is frequently mentioned in Eliza- 
bethan plays. 

Bellarmine jugs were made 
extensively in England. Dwight 
of Fulham made them in 1671 


after Charles I] had granted him 
a patent to make the ‘stoneware, 
vulgarly called Cologne Ware.’ 
The form of the jug was a round 
corpulent body with a short neck, 
on which was moulded an ugly 
mask with a long beard. They 


were covered with a brown glaze 
which often coagulated into thick 
spots. Although of no _ great 
beauty, these jugs have a quaint 
and decorative appearance. They 
are the direct ancestor of the Toby 
jug, which made its appearance 
about 1749. 

Tradition has it that this gro- 
tesque piece of Staffordshire ware 
was named after a notorious eight- 
eenth-century drinker, Henry El- 
wes, nicknamed Toby Fillpot on 
account of his drinking 2000 gal- 





A GROUP OF STAFFORDSHIRE TOBY JUGS, enamel colored. Top 
left, late enamel colored, maker unknown. Top right, early enamel colored, 
by Wedgwood. Bottom left, early enamel colored, by Walton. Bottom 
centre, an uncommon right-handed Toby, early enamel colored. Maker 
unknown. Bottom right, early enamel colored, by W hieldon 
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ein her historic old house 
in rhode island she enjoys 
‘the modern comfort of the 
'beautyrest mattress... . 


Beloved and gracious member of 
Paris and Newport society, Mrs. 


' Perry Tiffany has recently restored the 
' old Perry homestead at Wakefield, 


Rhode Island, illustrious birthplace of 


' two Commodores and two Captains, 


whose names are brilliantly bound up 


) with the naval history of our country. 


A Beautyrest Mattress and Ace Box 


Spring from Simmons were the only 


anachronisms Mrs. Perry Tiffany per- 
mitted herself in this authentic restora- 
tion. “The Beautyrest is so comfortable, 


| Ifelt I must have one,” she said. “Such 


buoyancy, such amazing ease! And its 


' trim lines and beautiful finish make it a 
_ handsome addition to a room of any 


period. 


“Simmons inner coil mattresses have 


_ revolutionized our sleeping habits! How 
| marvelous it is that you can price your 


new Deepsleep Mattress so reasonably 
that everyone may now enjoy the luxury 
of this perfect rest.” 


> 
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mrs. perry tiffany 
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A bedroom in the Commodore Perry house, equipped with 
Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Ace Box Spring, $42.50; Simmons 
spool bed No. 1850, reproduction of an old model, $37.50. 


beautyrest mattress $39.50 * ace box 
spring $42.50 + deepsleep mattress $19.95 
beds $10 to $60 + the simmons company 
new york + chicago « atlanta + san francisco 


Simmons 


beds - springs - mattresses 
and Berkey a Gay furniture 


Copyright, 1030, The Simmons Company 
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LAST STRONGHOLD 


Think of the satisfaction that is yours with floors 
stripped clean of ground-in, embedded dirt and grime! 
! Think of the pride that is yours when you have floors 
free from dirt-darkened film .. . floors reflecting their 
natural beauty . . . clean-looking floors always as the 
permanent background of your immaculate rugs and furnishings. 


The new Floorola gives you all of this. 


Waxed Floors No Longer Sticky or Slippery! 


For the amazing Floorola* method, startlingly new and different, 
burnishes your floors to a brilliant beauty hitherto -un- 
known, revealing and permanently maintaining their orig- 
inal newness! 

~ 
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ONLY with Floorola can you obtain the superlative 


characteristics of the marvelous, revolutionizing 


Floorola finish! 
*This vital auto- Wi 


Amazing New Floor-Waxing Principle 
Makes Old Methods Obsolete 
matic waxing fea- Wf 
ture,exclusive with | 


Floorola’s unique methodautomatically cleans- 

es and waxes...it quickly imparts a crystal- 

clear surface, hard, non-slipping, a surface 

forever rid of the objectionable features 

of old-style waxing. Visit your dealer Floorola, applies W 
TODAY for a convincing demon- Fleorele «ak © 
stration, and write us for new book- 
let —“The Secret of Beautiful 





recttothefloorthru \ 
the distributing 
brushes! t 












” L ld lift the 
Floors ! Uierote fais | 
The Floorola Corporation from yous fad W 


transparent as} 
glass;thinner than | 
tissue; ghas | 


York, 


Pennsylvania 





Learn more about this revolutionary new 
Floorola process —send ‘or our interestin, 
booklet—The Secret of Beautiful Floors’ 



















: The Floorola Corporation, : 

° Dept. B-301 York, Pennsylvania . 

* Gentlemen: ; 

« Please send me your illustrated booklet, “The $ 

, . Secret of Beautiful Floors.” . 

Ro tte = © Name.......... ° 

44) i) Pe . Address : 
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CHATEY TY a 






PRICED WITHIN THE REACH °9/ EVERY HOME OWNER 
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BELLARMINES AND Tosy JuGs 
(Continued from page 210) 


lons of beer out of a plain silver 
tankard. As he drank bitters 
and milds to such an extent, at 
the end of his life he became ex- 
cessively stout. The first Toby 
jug was supposed to be a repre- 
sentation of Elwes drinking his 
2000th gallon of beer. A mezzotint 
of the period shows Toby drinking 
to his heart’s content with acheery 


Courtesy of Victorta and Albert Museum 


ENGLISH BELLARMINE made by 
Dwight of Fulham between 1671 
and 1685, with arms of Charles the 
Second 


smile on his countenance; under 
the engraving are the following 
verses showing how Toby died 
‘as big as a Dorchester Butt’: — 


Dear Tom, this brown mug now foams 
with mild Ale 

(In which | will drink to sweet Nan 
of the Vale), 

Was once Toby Fillpot, a thirsty old 
soul 


As e’er drank a Bottle or fathom’d a 
Bowl. 

In boozing about ’t was his praise to 
excel, 

And among Jolly Topers he bore off 
the Bell. 


It chanc’d as in Dog-days he sat at his 
ease, 

In his Flow’r woven Arbour as gay 
as you please, 

With a Friend and a Pipe, puffing 
Sorrows away, 

And with honest old Stingo was soak- 
ing his clay. 

His breath Doors of Life on a sudden 
were shut. 

And he died full as big as a Dorchester 


Butt. 

His body when long in the Ground 
it had lain, 

And time into Clay had resolv’d it 
again; 


A Potter found out in its Covert so 


snug, 

And with part of fat Toby he form’d 
this brown jug. 

Now sacred to Friendship, and Mirth 
and mild Ale, 

So here’s to my lovely sweet Nan of 
the Vale. 


The early Toby jugs, or ‘Fill- 
pots,’ were used for the purpose of 


filling glass drinking vessels with 
strong ale. Their usual height was 
about ten inches and they were 
made in the form of a convivial 
gentleman, usually short and 
corpulent, with a leering, disagree. 
able face, wearing a tri-cornered 
hat and gazing down upon the 
world with a_ self-satisfied air. 
He is dressed in full long coat with 
capacious pockets, a spacious 
waistcoat, with a cravat, not 
unlike a barrister’s bands, knee 
breeches and stockings, and shoes 
fastened with a buckle. 

The earliest known Toby jug, 
dated 1750, shows the familiar 
figure with a black tri-cornered 
hat, each corner of which forms a 
convenient spout. Attired in a 
gay apple-green coat, pale yellow 
breeches, white stockings, black 
buckled shoes, and a. striped 
brown, blue, and white waistcoat, 
he balances a brown and white 
beer jug upon his knee. The 


genuine Toby generally sits or 


stands comfortably against the 
handle of the jug, and almost 
invariably carries a jug in one 
hand. In the other hand is some- 
times a brimming glass or a long 
churchwarden pipe. 

The majority of the old Stafford- 


Tony juc attributed to Whieldon. 
Mottled blue coat with barrel be- 
tween knees 


shire potters made Toby jugs, 
including Whieldon, Spode, Cope- 
land, Enoch Wood, Ralph Wood, 
Neale and Company, Lakin and 
Poole, John Turner, R. Salt, and 
John Asprey, who is credited 
with having modeled the first 
Toby for Ralph Wood. Stafford- 
shire, Rockingham, and_ Delft 
were the usual materials from 
which Toby jugs were potted. 
By the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century dozens of the 
smaller firms were turning out 
Toby jugs. To-day the Stafford- 
shire potters are manufacturing 
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BELLARMINES AND Tosy JUGS 


(Continued from page 212) 


Toby jugs from the old formule, 
thus making it extremely difficult 
for the collector to recognize 
whether a specimen belongs to the 
Old Staffordshire period or the 
New. 

Old Toby jugs may be divided 
into seven general groups. The 
first group consists of specimens 
made during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. These are always soft in 





The seventh group is the fake 
intended to deceive. The presence 
of large crackles in the glaze is 
an indication that the faker has 
been at work. Genuine Tobies are 
covered with innumerable tiny 
crackles. The faker cannot make 
these small enough. Once this 
fact is realized there should be 
little difficulty in detecting the 
fake. Another infallible test of 


A MEzzoTINT showing Toby drinking to his 
heart's content 


tone and the glaze brilliant. One 
color was always applied before 
the jug was fired, the result being 
that the color invariably fused 
with the glaze and overran its 
intended limits somewhere on the 
jug. The color glazing was ap- 
plied with a brush, with the result 
that tiny spots were sometimes left 
unglazed. Those made by Ralph 
Wood have lavishly glazed coats. 

The second group are the early 
enamel color jugs made in the 
beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In color they are not so soft 
in tone as their predecessors, 
and they are much more flat and 
staring with a semi-translucent 
glaze. Group three consists of 
the later enamel color jugs, prod- 
ucts of early Victorian days. 
They are very poorly modeled, 
while the colors are strong, garish, 
and harsh. Tobies of the fourth 
group are very uncommon. They 
were made from ordinary plain 
brown uncolored stoneware. Group 
five comprises the brown glazed 
earthenware chiefly made at Rock- 
ingham, and the sixth group 
includes the porcelain jugs of 
Rockingham. 


the genuinely old Toby jug is the 
modeling. The later jugs lack 
the forceful character present in 
all the early ones, which are 
superior in accuracy of form, bold- 
ness of outline, and characteristic 
expression. The impression of the 
master hand, invariably present 
in the old jugs, cannot be dupli- 
cated by the modelers of to-day. 

To secure an impression of age 
in their spurious wares, fakers go 
to a great amount of trouble, 
The general method used with 
Toby jugs is to bake them until 
they crackle and then rub with 
coffee grounds to stain the cracks 
with the impression of age. The 
places where years of use produce 
signs of wear are held for a few 
minutes against a wet grindstone 
and then rubbed in mud to give 
a dingy appearance. 

When buying Toby jugs always 
remember that the lighter weight 
they are the better. The jugs of 
group one were all made of the 
creamy old bone paste so as to 
be noticeably light when lifted. 
Look also to the feet. Tobies of 
the first two groups nearly always 
have hollow feet, and are also 
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| he Spirit of Daniel lawrence, 


May We Say, Still Flutters 





The drawing shows bow 
accurately ourreproductions 
have followed the construce 
tion devices of the Colonial 
cabinet makers. This wedge 
achseves the most substane 


Stas construction known, 


May u 


e send you, free, bookler B 


Daniel, you will note from his delightful ad- 
vertisement, made furniture in the ‘‘newest and 
best fashions,’’ made it “‘neat, elegant and 
strong,”’ and so firmly put together, in fact as 
“not to deceive the purchasers by an untimely 
coming to pieces.” 

But the furniture that the honest Daniel so 
honestly wrought has by the passing of time 
and the enthusiasm of collectors, become rare. 
Lest the quaint beauty, the reflective comfort, 
the rich mellowness of the early American 
pieces be lost to our own generation, Stickley 
of Fayetteville makes it his business to repro- 
duce them, faithfully and economically, for 
the lovers of this histaric period. 

Over 400 choice collection pieces have been so 
reproduced in the Stickley workshops; they 
may be seen in many of the better stores. 


showing specimens, and the name of the 


Stickley dealer nearest you? Write L.& J.G. Stickley, Fayetteville, N.Y. 
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3 big features 


QUIET - NON-OVERFLOWING - LOW COST 





OU might well expect to pay extra 

for these wonderful improvements. 
A toilet that is so guzet you can scarcely 
hear it. Quick, positive flushing action. 
Non-overflowing! All at a cost that is re- 
markably low. And see its graceful, unob- 
trusive beauty. There is no clumsy wall- 
tank ...the T/N is built all in ove piece 
you can install it in a corner or under a 
esp window. Mail the coupon 
sateen] now for particulars. 


Pawntea fat, rend. 


ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 











W. A. CASE AND SON MFG. COMPANY, 





Dept. 1202, 220 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. NU iccsincacconien ari ciaccaticndees 
Founded 1853 
Please send me free descriptive literature on the a, a es 


T/N One Piece Water Closet. 
lam interested in [) Remodeling (] New Home 
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BELLARMINES AND ToBy JUGS 
(Continued from page 213) 


recognized by brown veining due 
to discoloration of the lead glaze. 
The glaze of the early jug is 
transparent, while that of the more 
modern jugs is opaque. A more 
certain indication is the presence 
of iridescent rainbow colors, but 
this is only found if the glaze is 
on a dark body. 

There are eight outstanding 
features which make an immense 
difference in the value of a Toby 
jug: coloring, age, size, subject, 
weight, glaze, the number of 
pieces made from the mould, and, 
most important of all, the quality 
of the moulding. 

There are about two dozen 
varieties of figures known to the 
collector of Toby jugs. In addi- 
tion to Toby Fillpot, collectors 
are on the lookout for the Watch- 
man in jong gray coat and black 
hat, with his lantern in hand; the 
Sailor dressed in blue, seated on a 
chest of gold; the Postboy astride 
a barrel; the Squire seated with 
pipe and jug; the Hearty Good 


Fellow in yellow breeches, blue 
coat, and striped waistcoat; the 
Convict, a very thin man in 
yellow stripes, and the One. 
Armed Toby. Then there js 
Toby’s wife Joan in brown bodice, 
yellow apron, and tall mobcap, a 
great prize among collectors, for 
female Tobies are very rare, 
Dwarf Tobies, less than four 
inches in height, were also made. 
In addition to jugs, there are 
Toby mugs, and rather less known 
are the inkpots, saltcellars, mus- 
tard pots, and teapots, all mod- 
eled in the likeness of that rotund, 
burlesque, antique personage, old 
Toby Fillpot. 

Sometimes inscriptions appear 
on the small jug held in Toby’s 
left hand. ‘Drink your ale up, 
cock your tail up’ was very 
popular. The owner’s name some- 
times appeared in a phrase such 
as ‘William Stainton, his Toby 
by God.’ The word ‘Stingo,’ a 
type of strong ale, was occasion- 
ally inscribed on the jug. 





SomE MopERN FuRNITURE DESIGNERS 
(Continued from page 166) | 


too great solidity of the materials 
in which she works. Weber and 
Hoffmann perform a major service 
to contemporary design in furni- 
ture by the neat and _ logical 
restraint, the practicability and 
the sane structure, of their pieces. 
A great growth, both in feeling 
for material and in design, is 
shown in ‘the work of Winold 
Reiss, who bids fair to supersede 
the others in wood furniture. He 
has not as yet Schoen’s elegance, 
Frankl’s taste, or Deskey’s bold- 
ness, yet he comes, as does Miss 
Karasz, closest to developingan in- 


ca 





A Nursery designed by Ilonka Karasz, whose work shows great 
individuality and boldness of conception 


dividual touch in wood farthest re- 
moved from Continental practice. 

Most alert, ingenious, and stim- 
ulating are Deskey and Lescaze, 
They work with felicity in wood, 
metal, and synthetic materials. 
Lescaze is frankly of the Corbusier 
school of architectural purists, 
but unlike the Frenchmen he does 
not carry his designs to an extreme 
in order to prove a theory. He 
tries, wherever possible, to in- 
corporate the furniture into the 
architectural layout of the room. 
By so doing, much space is saved 
— a consideration of some weight 
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Ask BryANT 


OWNERS 


what they think of 
Bryant Heating. They 
will duplicate these 
voluntary comments. 


“We think itthe greatest 
material blessing we have 
ever enjoyed.” 


“If it were not for our 
Bryant, I think we would 
be back in an apartment 
again.” 


“I'd give up my personal 
automobile before I’d 
give up my Bryant.” 


“We went away last 
month for a week, leav- 
ing a new maid in the 
house. With any other 
heating plant I’d ever 
heard of we couldn’t 
have dared do that. She 
never even saw the boiler 
while we were gone.” 


“Iam everlastingly 
grateful that you kept 
prodding me until I in- 
stalled my Bryant.” 


“Let me know if any 
neighbor of mine shows 
any interest in a Bryant. 
Pil give him enough 
heavy argument to sell 
him, hands down.” 


your Pup : 
be YOUr 
fuinace 





A larger, 


cleaner home, within 
the same four walls... 





Baby’s health is better in the 
house free from dust and grime 





wale 


= i a. 
Fabrics and hangings lastlonger 
because kept cleaner 










Compe breathe more freely 
in the cleanliness of a Bryant- 
heated home 


wey Bi 
China and silverware areguard- 
ed from grime and rapid tarnish 


Le 
White flannels are in no danger 
in a Bryant Furnace-Room 


© BHMC 
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BRYANT Boiler is “‘as clean in the basement 
as it is in the picture.” It brings no dirt or 
grime into the house and generates none. It is 
silent and odorless in operation. Completely auto- 
matic in control, it eliminates the ups-and-downs 
of temperature so conducive to colds and other 
ailments. And it requires not an extra square foot 
of space for storage purposes—fuel, refuse or tools 
—only the floor space required by the boiler itself, 
without screening or partitions. 


Set aside an adequate portion of the basement 
for laundry and storage and the rest of the base- 
ment can then be transformed into a spacious 
addition to the livable area. 

Let us send you full particulars of a heating 
plant so completely automatic in operation that 
“you can let your pup be your furnace man.” 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. COMPANY 
17878 ST. CLAIR AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 








AMERICAN WALNUT, THE TREASURE WOOD OF ALL THE WORLD 


‘te can always identify American Walnut be the pores. They show as dots, as fine pen lines or as 
upon direction in which the wood has been cut; but the pores are always evident 


short dashes—depending 


A SURE TEST OF 
AMERICAN WALNUT 


Occasionally a lover of American Walnut has been dis- 
appointed to find that a piece of furniture purchased pre- 
sumably as being of genuine walnut, actually contained a 
large measure of inferior, substitute wood on some of the 
exposed surfaces—notably the legs and framework. 


You need never be so misled, for the identification of 
American Walnut can always be positive—even to an un- 
skilled buyer. For American Walnut always reveals itself 
by its characteristic pore structure. The photographs above 
show this pore structure — our booklet, “The Story of 
American Walnut,” will give you further information 
of real value in buying and caring for walnut furniture. 


American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association 
Room 2313, 616S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your brochure on American 
Walnut. 


Name 


Address. 
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SomE MopErRN FurnNiTuRE DESIGNERS 


(Continued from page 214) 





Waitinc-room of 4 Doctor's Office, designed by Wolfgang Hoffmann 


in this age of small apartments. 
This structural sense gives Les- 
caze’s built-in furniture an effec- 
tive simplicity, heightened by a 
judicious employment of metals. 
Deskey has made some of the 
most outstanding contributions 
to the modern style. Secure in 
an extraordinary sense of propor- 
tion and a feeling for the right 
combinations of materials, he has 
courageously and successfully ex- 
perimented with a large variety 
of substances with telling effect. 
Many of his pieces are composed 
exclusively of standard industrial 
materials in which there can be 
discovered not the slightest trace 
of mechanicalness. Machine-made 
products are a handy and logical 
medium and Deskey uses them 
with artistry. When combined 
with wood these products produce 














an effect unique in the history of 
furniture, and it is to Deskey’s 
credit that the release from tradi- 
tional methods afforded by them 
has not led him into eccentricity, 

Nessen works exclusively in 
metal, in which he is a master 
craftsman without equal in Amer- 
ica. Limiting himself as he does 
to metal arts, he cannot of course 
be expected to rank in importance 
with others whose equipment is 
more varied, but he has gained 
considerable reputation for his 
very fine furniture in that material. 

The furniture of all these 
people possesses one or more of 
the features characteristic of mod- 
ern pieces, and the best of them 
frequently achieve the ideal com- 
bination that distinguishes the 
true contemporary piece. To be 
truly modern it must be beautiful 
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EvIDENCE OF GERMAN OR AUSTRIAN influence is 
found in furniture designed by Wolfgang Hoffmann 


which shows a logical restraint and sane structure 
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SomE MopERN FuRNITURE DESIGNERS 


(Continued from page 216) 


in its simplicity, chaste in its 
decoration, functional in  struc- 
ture, highly practical, composed of 
readily procurable materials, easily 
reproduced by machine technique, 
unobtrusive in an ensemble, and 
ameans toward comfort as well as 
an end for beauty. 

| ardently wish that space per- 
mitted me to speak in detail of 
Gilbert Rohde, Herman Rosse, 
Robert Locher, F. T. Whitman, 
Jr., Percival Goodman, Alexander 
Kachinsky, Herbert Lippman, 
and a few others who would all 
deserve analysis in a more com- 
prehensive survey for either their 
experimental vitality, sincerity of 
purpose, or worthy talent. 

If nationalism in the applied 


arts is disappearing in the Oc- 
cidental countries (and the grow- 
ing internationalism of the art 
spirit appears undeniable to me), 
then we need not lament the 
presence of German, Austrian, or 
French strains in contemporary 
American furniture. For national 
traits threaten to disappear in 
time, and there will emerge a 
style common to all. We may, 
however, be grateful that we have 
the many men capable of working 
with such distinction along the 
paths marked out by Continental 
originators. These pioneers of 
Europe will rank in fame with the 
greatest furniture designers of his- 
tory when time has allayed the bit- 
terness of controversy. 





Tue House ConFIDENTIAL 
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responded Phineas wisely. ‘As | 
recall it, her memorandum went 
something like this: “Turn first 
valve to the north as far as pencil 
mark.” And sure enough, she had 
made a good black pencil mark on 
the valve to show how far to 
turn. Your mother,’ added Phin- 
eas impressively to me, ‘does n’t 
plan to make any mistakes about 
her furnace. In fact she told me 
she did n’t intend to let it ér7p.’ 

‘I should hope not!’ said I, 
backing away from the heater 
with infinite respect. ‘What’s 
the white thing up on top of 
that pipe?’ 

‘It’s the booklet!’ cried Greg- 
ory, leaping for it like a trout. 
And for the next few moments 
the brothers were lost to the 
world, their heads close together 
over the diagrams, their frag- 
mentary comments unintelligible 
tome. In rapid partnership they 
solved the various riddles (for 
instance, the switch that con- 
trolled nearly everything had been 
secreted by the former owner in a 
highly confidential cubby under 
the top of the cellar stairs) and, 
with a courage of their own con- 
victions that made my _ heart 
stop beating, they started the 
gorgeous fire. An oil heater in 
fine feather would have been a 
favorite boyhood plaything for 
young Wotan and Vulcan and all 
the other impetuous firebrand 
gods. 

“We'll stay down here for a 
while and see that it’s really all 
right,’ said I to Gregory, ‘while 
you go up and plan your furniture.’ 

This was a ruse to cause Greg- 
ory to do his own thinking. We 
knew that his own decisions would 


be original, feasible, congenial 
to Lucinda, and very quick. If 
we helped him, he would be cau- 
tious, with too much respect for 
majority vote. Majority votes 
are safe things, but rarely strokes 
of genius. We therefore lingered 
in the cellar, admiring the in- 
cinerator and the set tubs, for 
what seemed like hours. And 
then at last we heard the signal 
that Gregory was through —a 
full pean of rejoicing from the 
loft of the pipe organ, shutters 
wide open, pedals in rapid action, 
a Te Deum chorus of exulting 
sound. Gregory in full blast, 
celebrating. 

We ran up to hear him better, 
and he stopped. Over the house 
he dragged us at top speed, show- 
ing us his paper patterns on the 
floor. If anyone is about to move 
furniture, and can get access to 
the new place before the van 
arrives, | can recommend a collec- 
tion of paper patterns such as 
Gregory and Lucinda had made. 
It had started with the pattern 
of Lucinda’s new piano when they 
were married. Noticing how help- 
ful this had been in planning 
where to place the piano, they 
had made similar ground-plan 
patterns of all the larger pieces 
before they put them into storage 
when they went abroad. And 
everything they had bought in 
Europe had had its bird’s-eye 
view cut out in silhouette. Now, 
with the complete collection in 
hand, Gregory could spread out 
his furniture dimensions visibly 
on the floor, shift them around, 
see graphically how they would 
project in a given space, and leave 
them in position as indications to 
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....1S ALL YOU HAVE 
TO PAY FOR A GOOD 


WATER SYSTEM 


. you can have a genuine Ip Water System for only 
$75 f.o.b., Dayton. It’s a good water system, too. 
It’s so good you can’t get any better. The IP Waterboy 
is made and backed by General Motors. You know what 
that means. It means a water system that’s dependable— 
a value you can’t find anywhere else. 

Isn't the comfort and convenience of a modern water 
system worth $75? Of course it is. And when you install 
the I) Waterboy you know you will have running water 
under pressure for years to come. The Ip Waterboy is 
automatic. It starts itself, runs itself, stops itself. 

But let us tell you all about the famous Ip features. Let 
us tell you about the models for deep and shallow wells. 
Let us tell you how easily you can have the water system 
you want on General Motors easy terms. Mail the 


coupon today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. O-114, Dayton, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC 


ATER 
YSTEMS 


Products of 
General Motors 


Also Manufacturers of 
Delco-Light Electric 
Power and Light Plants 
and Delcogas for House- 
hold and Commercial Uses 


“The GOLD STANDARD of Quality” 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 


Dept. O-114, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send free book about 


Plants } Delcogas 
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PERGOLAS s 


ARCHITECTS SPECIFY 
THESE COLVMNS 


FOR HOMES LIKE YOVRS 


Perfection of detail 


Scientific construction 


= architect will tell you that the columns of your 
home must be correct in every detail to give reality to 
his and your plans. 


Among other things, a column must be tapered prop- 
erly. For instance, the perfect column is swell tapered 
the upper two-thirds of its length and straight for the 
lower third. All Hartmann-Sanders columns are perfect 
in this subtle and vital matter of design. 


The famous Koll Lock-Joint principle of construction is 
used exclusively in all Hartmann-Sanders columns to 
provide the maximum of columnar strength. It also 
prevents unsightly warping and loosening and insures 
lasting beauty. 

The country’s leading architects prefer these columns 
because they are made not simply from stock patterns 
but to individual measurements and hence are equally 
adaptable to both new and old homes. 


BEFORE YOU BUILD OR REMODEL 
Write for catalog 48 of columns or 53 of model en- 
trances. Hartmann-Sanders Co., Factory and Show- 
room: 2163 Elston Avenue, Chicago; Eastern Office 
and Showroom: Dept. M, 6 East 39th Street, New 
York City. 








HARTMANN-SANDERS 


KOLL COLUMNS 


COLONIAL ENTRANCES ’ 


ROSE ARBORS y GARDEN EQUIPMENT 
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the moving men exactly where 
the corners ought to go. No 
uncertainty, no cavil, no fuss. 

Gregory led us proudly through 
the rooms, exhibiting each piece 
of furniture as if its actual reality 
were already standing there. ‘And 
here, of course, is the piano,’ he 
concluded, winding up in the 
living-room, ‘and here’s Lucinda’s 
great-grandfather’s settle. This 
is the monastery bench we got 
abroad. Its tall back comes down 
and turns it into a table. Here’s 
the carved chest, and the Nor- 
mandy footstool made of pear 
wood —’ 

‘Aren’t they handsome!’ ex- 
claimed Phineas admiringly. ‘You 
make me think of the head of a 
foreign laboratory who took me 
around once to see where the cellar 
for their new building had just 
been dug. We crawled down into 
the excavation where there was 
nothing but red mud and water 
and poles stuck up for bricklaying, 
and he showed me around among 
the puddles, saying, “Here is our 
standard two-meter comparator, 
and this is the photometric labo- 
ratory. The black-body furnace 
for the international temperature 
scale is in this central space here, 
and this is our work on the tem- 
perature coefficient of standard 
cells. This is our apparatus for 
the correction of lenses and other 
optical problems. You can see 
what a fine amount of space we 
have for the optical path” — 
when all we could really see was 
mud.’ 

‘You need n’t make fun of my 
paper patterns,’ said Gregory 
serenely. ‘They’ve shown me 
that all the sizable things will 
have to come in through the win- 
dows, on account of these in- 
direct crazy doors.’ 

‘Greg,’ said Phineas suddenly, 
‘remember when you played the 
organ at college and the fellows 
used to stay afterward and give 
you titles of things to improvise? 
Play us something like that now.’ 

‘What shall it ber’ asked 
Gregory, mounting his bench 
again. 

‘First,’ dictated Phineas, ‘you 
may compose a rather showy 
number entitled “The March of 
the Moving Men.”’ 

‘Very good,’ mused Gregory, 
selecting stops. ‘This will be a 
sort of Moving Men’s Ballet.’ 
And, with a clumping basso on the 
pedals for accompaniment, he 
played us an impromptu _pro- 
cessional which was as ponderous 
as the ‘War March of the 
Priests,’ as  stiff-legged as the 
‘Funeral March of a Marion- 
ette,’ and as unwieldy in certain 
shuffling passages as a Dutchman’s 
clog. ‘I’ll end it,’ said Gregory, 





More and more softly went the 
dreamy serenade 


‘with what the moving men will 
say when they see how much 
has got to come in through the 
windows.’ And he concluded 
with a sudden open diapason 
that shook the house. 

‘Now play us something you’re 
thinking about yourself,’ | begged. 

Gregory considered a bit, dis- 
carded certain stops, substituted 
others, and modulated into gentle 
chords that might have introduced 
a nocturne or a prelude or a 
reverie. ‘I’m playing something 
that the house has on its mind, 
said he. ‘The House Confidential 
is wondering if it can make 
Lucinda feel at home.’ Wistful 
chords, lovely experimental phras- 
ing piling up and up — as Gregory 





played I glanced around the 
peaceful room, with its waiting 
fireplace and its shadowy alcoves, 
and its accurate paper patterns 
dispersed upon the floor. Lucinda 
was far away, but the room and 
all that ever would be in it were 
being dedicated to her now ina 
way that she would have given 
a great deal to hear. More and 


more softly went the dreamy | | 


serenade, through a_ hesitating 
series of chromatics, until sud- 
denly, far up the scale on an un- 
expected half-tone, the music 
stopped. 

‘Oh, my gracious,’ | protested 
as Gregory closed the organ. 
‘You can’t leave us suspended 
that way, hanging up in the air!’ 

‘That’s exactly the way a house 
feels just before it’s moved into,’ 
said Gregory — but to put me out 
of my misery he opened the organ 
and played the resolving chord. 

We started to go, but Gregory 
took one more survey before he 
locked the door. ‘I hope Lu- 
cinda’H like it,’ said he, as we all | 
went down the frosty garden 
path. ‘And,’ he added, glancing 
back at the silhouette of the house 
in the wintry starlight, ‘I think 
perhaps she will!’ 
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DULL FLOORS 


gleam like New in just 


40 nin 


OW clever women — taking 
their cue from famous in- 
terior decorators — know the 
wonderful secret that achieves a 
charming interior with a very 
small expenditure of time and 
money. A fewcents. A few minutes. 
Every floor — every piece of 
furniture — glistens with a won- 
derful sheen, so utterly hard that 
it isimpervious to scratches, heel- 
marks, and children’s rompings. 
There’s only one wax that 
brings such a perfect surface. 
That is Old English Wax. 


Let it bring new beauty to your home. 
Put it on all floors whether varnished, 
shellaced or painted; put it on furniture. 
Demand Old English Wax—it contains 
the highest percentage of imported Car- 
nauba Wax which insures best results. 

















You can get Old English Wax at any hardware, 
int, drug, grocery or department store — in 
fiquid or paste form — in many convenient sizes. 
Used and recommended by hundreds of thou- 
sands of housewives for more than 31 years. 


Made by The A. S. Boyle Co., Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Old English Wax 


PASTE OR LIQUID POLISH 





The Rose Glen 


MODERN 
HOMES 


DIRECT 
FROM 


5 Rooms. Bath 


$1449 





Get priceless facts about the lovely home you plan to 
build. Profit by our 65 years of specialized experience. 


Choose from modern American, Colonial, English 
or Spanish prize homes; 4 to 8 rooms. Bungalows, two- 
story homes and designs with extra rooms for income. 
Wood, brick or stucco. 


Here are finest modern fea- 
tures, including beautiful oak 
floors throughout, linen closets, 
medicine cases, phone nooks, 
clothes chutes, built-in kitchen 
cases. More comfort—less house- 
work. Thermo-Sealed insulation 
saves 4 fuel cost. 

raordinary savings: No 
Foculative charges or extras. 
holesale, mills-to-you prices. 
Material comes machine-sawed, 
Speciall: notched and ready for 
exact fitting on the job. Cuts 
labor & and lumber waste 18%. 
Actually eliminates 2940 hand- 
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Plan-Cut gives you a supe- 
rior house, a permanent invest- 
ment anda profitable resale value. 

Ownahomeof highest qual- 
ity material, furnished you ac- 
cording to ourownexacting archi- 
tectural specifications, including 
easy-to-follow plans and instruc- 
tions. Plan-Cut simplifies build- 
ing. You know cost in advance. 

Build your own home and 
save $2000 up. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. You benefit by our unriv- 
aled experience with over 225,000 
building jobs; and by proven 
3 economies of owning 5 great mills. 
saw cuts. Meets building codes. Before you buy or build, write 


| Gordon-Van Tine | 


World’s Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1885 
1453 CASE STREET, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Build for lasting comfort, not for a price. 
A small home, staunch to the last detail, 
is a better “bargain” than a large one 
built with cheap materials. 


Now! Good Hardware for 


cottages as well as castles 
. . and the cost is NOT prohibitive 


F you are building a modest, 

six-room cottage—Corbin 

makes good hardware for it. And 
at a price you can afford. 


The fact is Corbin makes 
good hardware for every type, 
size and kind of building. But 
that doesn’t mean it all costs 
the same. The cost depends on 
what you need and want. 


After all, the real difference 
between cheap and good hard- 
ware is not price. The difference 
in first cost is little—less than 
1% of the total cost of the build- 
ing. But the difference in what 
you get—in service, looks, and 
security—is great. 

If you’re building a home to 
live in—to last—to give you 
happiness and comfort—don’t 
skimp on the things that cost 


you least. You'll only save pen- 
nies—later to spend pounds re- 
pairing broken locks, replacing 
hardware that rusts and ruins, 
that won’t fasten, won’t work. 


Whether the house you’re 
building be six rooms or sixty, 
give it good hardware. Corbin 
makes it—and at a price you 
can afford. 


Send for this helpful hard- 
ware booklet-—Free! 


Write Dept. B-2 for “Good 
Buildings Deserve Good Hard- 
ware.” It contains important 
information you need before 
building—also many illustra- 
tions of correct hardware for 


different periods of architecture. 


P. & F. CORBIN CONNECTICUT 








SINCE 1849 
The American Hardware Corp., Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
ARDWARE 
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antique 


reproductions & 


adaptations 





“The Amberst” 


** 


A New England Group 
in Smoky Maple 


If you are fond of Colonial furniture, you will 
be interested in this collection of seventeen 
pieces from authentic sources. The maple has 
been carefully finished a smoky tinge which 
simulates closely the present appearance of 
antiques after generations of usage in farm 
homes with dirt floors and open fireplaces. 


The dresser above is adapted from an antique 
Chest. The mirror is similar to a Chippendale 
piece in the Metropolitan. The knee-hole desk 
at the left is taken from one dated about 1760. 
In addition to the furniture illustrated, there 
are in the group various 
chests, desks, beds, 
chairs, stools, etc., all 
with interesting origins. 

Charlotte reproduc- 
tions and adaptations 
include Colonial and 
Early American crea- 
tions, the English peri- 

s and the French 
Provincial, in pine, 
maple, cherry, beech, 
oak, mahogany and wal- 
nut. The furniture is 
distinguished by a high 
quality of hand crafts- 
manship. We invite you 
to send for an interest- 
ing book picturing and 
giving the history of 
various Charlotte 
groups for the bedroom, 
dining room and living 


room. Address Dept. 
HBF30, enclosing 10 
cents. 





CHARLOTTE 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 

Charlotte, Michigan 


Showrooms at 
Grand Rapids 
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I enclose 10 cents. Please send book- | 
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CHatTs ON ANTIQUES 
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color, paste, and glaze definitely dis- 
tinguishable from the known product 
of the factory whose name has become 
such a favorite with us. Powder-blue 
was also made at Worcester and at 
Caughley. But here, too, peculiarities 
of paste and glaze make it possible to 
distinguish between examples from 
these factories and the more abun- 
dant Bow. Since, however, these 
seem not to be generally understood, 
and since the marks are usually so 
nondescript as to be of very little 
help in attribution, a brief outline of 
the chief characteristics of undis- 
puted examples from each of these four 
factories may not be out of place here. 

As I have said, this particular style 
of tableware seems to have enjoyed 


Courtesy of the British Museum 





Fig. 8. Powder-blue plate with drawing of 


Lowestoft church 


a greater popularity at Bow than at 
any other factory, probably because 
there, more than anywhere else, the 
‘chief endeavors’ of the factory, as 
mentioned by an early chronicler, 
were ‘towards making a more ordinary 
sort of ware for common uses.’ Much 
of this ‘ordinary ware,’ particularly 
that of the type under discussion, 
retains a charm for us to-day often 
lacking in examples of a more pre- 
tentious nature. Those of us who have 
at one time or another come under 
its spell find it hard to be patient with 
the people who insist that in attribut- 
ing a piece to Bow rather than Lowe- 
stoft, we are in some way detracting 
from its importance. 

Of all the blues in early English 
porcelain, none, I think, is richer or 
more satisfactory than the powder-blue 
of Bow. It is different from the 
powder-blue of Worcester and of 
Caughley in being of a more definitely 
sapphire tone, and of a cruder applica- 
tion. It was probably the first of the 
powder-blues of England, and the 
forerunner, therefore, of all those 
colored-background porcelains which 
later became so popular. Its inspir- 
ation is to be found in the sprayed 
blue porcelains of China with deco- 
rated reserved panels which appear 
from the K’ang Hsi period onward, 
these being also, of course, the inspira- 
tion for the famous ‘fond porcellan’ 
of Meissen and of Sevres. 

In imitation of their Chinese proto- 
types, Bow plates of this style are 
usually marked with four or six 
pseudo-Chinese characters on the 





back. But as similar marks were also 
used by other English factories, these 
may not be taken as evidence of 
definite attribution. The distinctive 
rich Bow blue and the character of 
glaze and paste, however, provide 
adequate means of identification. 

The Bow glaze is very soft and 
liable to disintegration, especially 
at the foot. It will usually be found 
to be stained with brown where cracks 
in the surface have allowed grease 
or dirt to penetrate. The paste is al- 
most opaque, showing at best a brown- 
ish translucence, usually with lighter 
flecks caused by imperfect baking. 
Chemical analysis shows it to be 
phosphatic, owing to the presence of 
bone ash. Lowestoft also contains 
bone ash, but in lesser quantities. 

Aside from these characteristics, 
Bow plates of the class under dis- 
cussion may often be distinguished 
by the form of base, which is usually, 
though not always, without the fa- 
miliar triangular projecting foot ring, 
the foot being formed by the rounding 
of the thick walls of the well toward a 
hollowed base, as shown in Figure ¢. 
This so-called ‘Dutch form’ of foot 
is familiar to us in Chinese export 
porcelain, and is found on some Delft 
pottery, but is not, as far as I know, 
found on other English china. An 
example with such a foot, and having 
the characteristic soft glaze and rich 
speckled blue of Bow, is shown in 
Figure 6. The octagonal form was a 
favorite one at the factory. Another 
example with shallow fluted edge and 
having a blunt triangular foot ring 
is shown in Figure 7. The simple cir- 
cular form is the one most often 
found. 

Figure 8 illustrates one of the few 
authenticated examples of Lowestoft 
powder-blue. It is of the typical 
Lowestoft paste, transmitting a green- 
ish cream-colored light, and having a 
thick glaze of bluish tinge. The blue 
is darker than the blue of Bow, and 
is unevenly and blotchily applied. 
The reserved panels are of irregular 
outline quite different from those of 
Bow. 

Undoubtedly the most finished 
examples of early English powder- 
blue are those of Worcester. These 
may be distinguished from Bow by 
the excellence of their potting, the 
neatness of the projecting triangular 
foot ring, the tightness, or, as Bernard 
Rackham puts it, the ‘close fitting’ 
effect of the glaze, and the more indigo 
tone of the blue. Worcester paste is 
of a greenish ‘duck’s egg’ translu- 
cence, of a quality superior to either 
Lowestoft or Bow. It contains soap- 
stone, which may be discovered by 
chemical analysis. The glaze is thin 
and even and does not craze, and is 
consequently free from stains. The 
blue is of a dark indigo tone, sprayed 
so evenly as to form almost a solid 
ground. Certain marked examples of 
Worcester powder-blue which I have 
seen show an arrangement of panels 
in which the centre panel is smaller 
in proportion to those about it than 
is found in such pieces made at Bow. 

Examples of Caughley are naturally 
more like those of Worcester than any 














igi hours of steady, pleas- 
ant playing—yet comfort 
makes them pass unheeded! 


“BTC Hostess” sets give you 
this comfort. The chairs and 
table are designed for each 
other—with correct heights 
and lines. The chairs are 
generousl pr and 
well-padded. You sit at ease. 


A “BTC Hostess”’ set is es- 
sential to the undisturbed 
charm of any fine living-room. 
Eleven color creations provide 
a wide selection, certain to fit 
into your home decoration. 

Made of pressed steel, and with all 
edges oh under for safety, your 
“‘BIC Hostess” set will last a life-time. 
It is light in weight, easily and quickly 
pet up and taken down, and stores ina 
ew spare inches of any closet. 

MILTON C. WORK, now broad- 
casting bridge lessons over WEAF 
under the sponsorship of the 
United States Playing Card Co., 
says: 

“Without physical comfort the men- 
tal concentration needed for bridge is 
impossible. Thoughtful hostesses 
realize that a steady table and com- 
fortable chairs are essentials. 

“BTC Hostess’’ sets meet the de 


mands of the most exacting.” 


The Brewer-Titchener Corp., Cortland, N.Y 
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others. A marked plate in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum is similar in form | 
to Figure 7, and is much like Worcester | 
in color, but of a paler tone. The | 
foot ring is in the characteristic | 
rectangular or ‘Salopian’ form (see 
Figure 5) readily distinguishable from 
the neat blunt triangle of Worcester. 
The paste of Caughley is of a smooth | 
creamy translucency similar to Wor- 
cester, but without the ‘bluing’ 
believed to have been deliberately | 
introduced at the latter factory to 
counteract the yellow tinge caused | 
by lead in the composition. Salopian 
china also contains soapstone, but in 
less quantity than Worcester. Pieces | 
have been found marked with imita- | 


tion Chinese characters, but these 
are of a totally different form than 
those which appear on Bow. 

In spite of these distinguishing 
points, there are, of course, individual 
pieces of powder-blue which are ex- 
tremely difficult to attribute. Never- 
theless, in America there is a general 
rule which, for all practical purposes, 
it is pretty safe to follow. Ifa piece is 
of a rich sapphire-blue, definitely 
speckled and uneven; if the glaze is 
slightly crazed or spotted; if the foot is 
without a projecting ring, and the 
piece is marked with four or six 
imitation Chinese characters, call it 
Bow. There will be a dozen pieces 
from this factory to one from any other. 





SomE BEDCOVERS WITH A Hato ABouTtT THEM 
(Continued from page 195) 


space of the next square are the 
stars and clouds of the sky. Last 
comes the outer border, with its 
tiny churches scattered along two 
sides, and the four harps of David, 
one in the middle of each side. 
The harps are reminders of the 
time when ‘David took an harp, 
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date 1841, make it an extremely 
interesting one. Bogart, in his 
Economic History of the United 
States, 1929, says that the dates 
1840-1860 gave to ‘American 
sailing vessels the foremost place 
as ocean carriers in the world.’ 
This growth began in 1840 with 
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A COVERLET woven in honor of the promoter of the 


Hemfield Railroad 


and played with his hand: so Saul 
was refreshed . . . and the evil 
spirit departed from him.’ The 
whole group of symbols blends 
into a beautifully designed blue 
and white coverlet. 

The next picture shows the ship 
coverlet. The delicate weaving in 
the floral border, the substantial 
houses with their neat fences and 
trees at the fringed end, the soft 
rose and white of the whole 
these things would make this 
coverlet very desirable. But the 
ships in the two corners, and the 





the British-China War. As a 
result of the war a ‘large part of 
the China trade was diverted into 
American hands and led to the 
building of the China clippers. 
... The discovery of gold in 
California and Australia and the 
enormous emigration to those 
countries resulted in an unpre- 
cedented passenger traffic at fabu- 
lous rates, which, with the large 
immigration into the United 
States after 1846, gave immense 
profits to shipowners during these 
VOARSe a.c0n01 As a result of this 
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PEACH BLOOM BLEND 


BATHROOM OF PATINA GLAZES--plus the little 

amenities which serve to enliven daily life... . 
There is infinite choice in the selection and arrange- 
ment of materials, the adjustment of color schemes, 
the planning of details. Mere jazz will not suffice. 
Anyone can hit upon a jazz color scheme. A thing 
which anyone can do with a minimum of 
intelligence is not worth while. Each nice 
little detail demands thoughtful attention. ws 











BATCHELDER-WILSON COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
2633 ARTESIAN ST. 557 MARKET ST. 38 SO. DEARBORN ST. 101 PARK AVE, 
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. . « the bane of 
the Home manager 


Three times daily they confront her 
with the irksome task of washing and 
drying — but the EBCO Dishwashing 
Sink with built-in dishpan makes it the 





easiest of household duties. 





EBCO 


DISHWASHING: 





UST three easy operations and a stack 

of dirty dishes become an orderly array 
of clean, sterilized china ready for the 
next meal time. In the illustration, note 
the large drain board for stacking dirty 
dishes, the deep, round middle compart- 
ment or built-in dishpan with pop-up 


waste stopper and removable strainer 
that prevents refuse from clogging pipes 

—and the rectangular compartment at 
right with heavily tinned wire basket. 
A special hose spray makes towel drying 
unnecessary — just spray with hot water 
and the job is done. 

Send for special literature describing 
and picturing the many features, models 
and sizes. There’s no obligation — use 
the coupon. 

THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
403-5 W. Town Street *7*7 COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Send Complete Information about the 


—“EBCO” DISHWASHING SINK— 
Ts 4) Sob bbe eae enw eevee eho as 


TRE OO 


Dirty Dishes 
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(Continued from page 221) 


stimulus there was a great over- 
production of ships; the tonnage 
engaged in foreign trade grew 
from 763,838 tons in 1840 to 
2,494,894 tons in 1861, the highest 
figure for foreign tonnage that has 
ever been reached in our history. 
Our tonnage was one third that of 
the world, and was practically 
equal to that of Great Britain.’ 
The author of the Ship coverlet, 
an Indiana weaver, was evidently 
inspired by this boom in ship- 
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At the time this Railroad 
coverlet was woven, about 1850, 
the United States was passing 
through an epochal period in its 
railway history. There were then 
miles of railroad in the 


go00 
country — mostly feeders to the 
waterways. Ten years before 


there were only 2800 miles; ten 
years later the mileage had in- 
creased to over 30,000. The great 
transcontinental systems were 
gradually feeling their way across 


Surps in two corners and the date 1841 make this 
a particularly interesting coverlet 


building, and wove his feeling into 
an enduring historical record. 
For a brief span of time America 
had bid fair to become ‘Queen of 
the Seas’ — and this is the only 
coverlet | know of recording that 
swelling feeling of pride the must 
have filled all patriotic Am, icans. 

A good companion to the Ship 
coverlet is the Hemfield Rathoad 
coverlet. This was wover in the 
vicinity of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, about 1850, and was de- 
signed to commemorate the build- 
ing of the Hemfield Railroad at 
that time. A letter from James S. 
Murray, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, states: ‘The Hemfield 
(Hempfield) Railroad Company 
was incorporated in Pennsylvania 
in 1850, and in 1851 was author- 
ized to extend its railroad into 
Virginia. Construction work was 
commenced the latter part of 1851. 
The line was opened from Wheel- 
ing, Virginia, to Washington, 
Pennsylvania, some time prior to 
1857. It forms to-day the Wheel- 
ing, Pittsburgh, and Baltimore 
Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio 
System.’ 


our vast country, absorbing the 
little fellows as they went and 
forcing many canals and stage 
Ines into past history. The Hem- 
field Railroad, with others of that 
time, marks the transition from a 
local to a national railway system. 
Now the great network serves 
over 250,000 miles. 

I can imagine the feelings of 
the citizens around Wheeling 
when news of the projected road 
was first noised about. The sight 
of a train was still marvelous to 
many, many people. The first 
regular passenger service in the 
United States dated only twenty 
years back —on a thirteen-mile 
railroad between Baltimore and 
Ellicott’s Mills, where the queer 
little cars were drawn by horses 
and made about ten miles an hour. 
Of course great strides had been 
made since then, but the nearest 
railway terminal to Wheeling was 
still over fifty miles away. The 
promoter of a railroad for Wheel- 
ing was certainly deserving of a 
lasting memorial. To this weav- 
er’s mind, that promoter was 
worthy of a coverlet in his honor. 
So Thomas M. T. McKennon, 

















Make your Fireplaces 
smoke-free, double-heating 
When building new fireplaces, simply 
specify the Heatilator before construc 


tion begins. If you have an old fire 
place that smokes or does not really 


heat the room, an experi- 
enced mason in your city 
can remodel it with a 
Heatilator in one or 
two days.... Every 
Heatilator-built fire- 
place burns without 
smoke and gives at 
least twice as much 
heat from same fuel. 
Savings cover cost. | 
Satisfaction is fully 
uaranteed, Write 







‘or particulars. The 
Heatilator Co., Syracuse, N.Y, 


Heatilator 
Fireplace Unit 


Heatilator Company, 522 Glen Ave., Syracuse, N.Y, 
Without charge or ego eg apc send full particulars 





and nearest dealer’s name. We plan to: build........ 
remodel (which?)...........- fireplaces, 
NANG. bc cccceasscccecsesdsectesedsceceesune 
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“CHARIOT WHEELS 
goes deeper into life” 


“Chariot Wheels’’ will bring 
an emphatic renewal of the 
many kind things that were said 

about ‘‘The Hounds of 
Spring’’ and ‘‘The 

from Battle of the Hori- 
the zons.’’ We can now be 
sure that those first 


| Boston 
Herald novels were nota 
review flash in the pan and 


of that Sylvia Thomp- 
Sylvia son, unlike many of 
Thompson’s her contemporaries, is 
CHARIOT able to live up to what 
WHEELS the reading world ex- 

pects of her. ‘‘Chariot 

Wheels’’ goes deeper 
into life than its predecessors | 
did. Miss Thompson handles 
her dramatic situations more 
successfully and gives to her | 
characters a vitality that so | 


young a writer rarely achieves. 
Fe | 





AN ATLANTIC NOVEL 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 


$2.50 at all booksellers 
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For Only Those 
who want time softened effects 
In Their Brick Built Homes 


If you want your home to have that unmistak- 
able ‘‘just-built-look,’’ then you will not 
be the least interested in reading any further. 
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But if you want your 
home to have a feeling 
of being built so long it is 
time mellowed, then these 
Old Virginia brick of ours 
are full of interest. 













By using these brick you ac- 
tually get that same time- 
toned look that is so charm- 
ing a feature of Virginia’s 
choice old Colonial homes. 
We can tell you exactly how 
to grey down the mortar to 
age it in keeping with the 





brick, and also suggest a paint 
treatment for the wood trim. 


Cth tthe tril ty bh 


To give you a conception of 
the yester-year effects these 
brick produce, send for this 
Brick Kit. It contains 
enough little quarter size 
bricks, to lay up a wall right 
on your table. They will 
show you at a glance more 
than can an hour of conversa- 
tion. Along with it comes 
the interesting, informing tale 


of Old Virginia Brick. 
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Oi ViIRGinia Brick Co. 












Salem, Virginia 
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‘The Atlantic #5000 Prize Biography 





“a rare book, good for the soul, 
a treasure store for the raconteur, 
be he religious worker or popu-~ 


lar lecturer.” St. Louis Globe 
emocrat, 


$3.00 at all booksellers 


An Atlantic Book, published by 
Little, Brown and Company 








| I pounced upon it, took it home 
: ° 4 ° 
| and I stayed up late into the night to finish 1t; 


no other book has interested me half as much as 





GRANDMOTHER 
BROWN'’S 
HUNDRED 

YEARS 


says Tep Rostnson, writing in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer: *‘as 
unlike the ordinary biography” 
he continues, “as its title is 
unlike the conventional title of 
the ordinary biography . . . so 
homespun and naive and Ameri- 
can that sentence of it 
finds an echo in the sympathy 
of the reader... by merely 
being natural Harriet CONNOR 
Brown has produced a work of 
art. . . . Of politics, wars, emi- 
nent personages, tariffs, finances 
we hear little. But of the daily 
life of the people throughout 
this great century (1827-1927) 
we hear enough to realize again 
that real history is not all con- 
tained in the text books. This 


every 


story has an epic quality; these 
characters are folk heroes in 


homespun.” 
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2 o That What Is 
eh out of sight 
May Also Be 


out of mind 





















In these days of radiator covers and 
jacketed boilers, you more than ever 
need to know what's inside the sleek 
outsides. 






It is heat you want, after all. Heat in 
plenty without it costing you more 
than it should. 







That is exactly the angle from which 
“Letters To and Fro’’ takes up the 
important subject of home heating. 
The eight substantial citizens who 
wrote the letters contained in it, 
had the same kind of heating prob- 
lems you have. They used all kinds 
of heating systems and all kinds of 


fuel. 


You cannot fail to get help from 
them, in deciding just what to do 
about your own heating system. 
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Mail us a postal for a 
free copy. 
Not an obligation in it. 












IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 
Representatives in all principal cities of the United States and Canada 
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W inthrop Reproductions of 
Early American Furniture 





No. 6001 


‘Duncan Phy fe 
‘Drop Leaf Table 


Anu nusug illy attractive mahogany table of 
occasional type for use in living room, li- 
brary, hall or side table in dining room. 


Has drop leaves, reeded base and four legs 
tipped with brass paws. 
Width 52’, Len gth 20’, Height 30" 
Wu Drop Leaf 


Price $70.00 


Send $20.00 with order, balance to be paid 
upon receipt of merchandise. Freight al- 
lowed to points in United States. Safe ar- 
rival of Winthrop Furniture assured. 
Folders of Winthrop Reproductions of Early 
American Furniture on request. Please 
state kind interested in. Address Dept. B. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CoO. 
424 Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





PLYMOUTH 
PEWTER COMPANY 


(Subsidiary of Winthrop 
Furniture Co.) 


For descriptive folder 





811 Pewter showing complete line, 

ante Bowl 344 address Dept. H., 424 

high, 7” dia. Park Square Bldg., Bos- 
Price, $6.40 ton, Mass. 
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| Big Special 


Discount 


Here’s a modern 7-room home that you can 
build yourself and save money. We ship you 
the lumber cut-to-fit, freight paid to your 
station. Our simple plans and new system of 
cutting makes it easy for anyone to build a 
Sterling home. No skilled labor necessary. Our 
customers claim average savings of 47“ over 
local builders’ prices. 


ROCK- BOTTOM PRICES! 


Our large volume of sales enables us to quote 
rock-bottom prices and sell on time-payments 
without high interest or financing charges. 
Terms as low as $8.10 per month. Send 25c 
today for beautiful Color Book of NEW 
Sterling Home Plans and learn how you can 
buy a home with your rent moncy. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MILL & TIMBER CO. 
3220 S. Wenona Ave. 
Bay City, Mich. 






‘aie elemedateane — pe “; 
| International Mill & 
| Timber Co. 
| 3220 S. Wenona Ave. 
Bay City, Mich. 





I am enclosing 25c in coin for the New 1930 
Color Book of Sterling Home Plans. Also send 
information about your easy-payment terms. 


SoME BEDCOVERS WITH A Hato AsouT THEM 


(Continued from page 222) 


first president of the Hemfield 
Railroad, was pictured in the four 
corners; and quaint little engines 
with their tenders made to travel 
round the four sides. The designs 
in the centre remind one of snow- 
flake crystals, the figures are so 
delicately drawn and so varied. 
The colors are blue and white. 

The coverlet itself is very rare 
—I hunted for five years before 
finding it. Three others have been 
unearthed in that neighborhood 
—one blue and red; two blue, 
red, and white. One of these is in 
a big collection of transportation 
items; another was purchased by 
a railroad official to present to a 
retiring engineer. 

Great weavers of the older 
countries of the world fashioned 
wonderful tapestries, depicting 
things that seemed to them im- 
portant or beautiful; and these 
tapestries were hung on the walls 
of the wealthy and the titled. 


Their needlewomen were many of 


them of the nobility, and some 
exquisite bed coverings were pro- 
duced, using much silk and many 
gold threads. America’s early art 
along these lines is peculiar to 
herself. The materials used were 
more ordinary — and the result- 
ing masterpieces could be found 
quite as often on a quaint spool 
bed as on a magnificent carved 
four-poster. Almost every home 
had its spare bed and company 
cover. Most of these best bed 
coverings were intended to have a 
sort of halo —to be handed down 
religiously from mother to daugh- 
ter, and to be used only on special 
occasions. Every one of these 
heirlooms is entitled to a certain 
reverence from the descendants of 
the people who made them. | 
think, however, the six pictured 
here particularly deserve a place 
of honor in the hearts of all 
Americans. 





STATISTICS AND Home LiFe 
(Continued from page 180) 


make housekeeping easier and that 
our grandparents never dreamed 
of. I think those houses will not 
soon be deserted. 

| see in my town an ever-extend- 
ing and ever-improving public- 
school system, for children who 
live at home. I see better library 
facilities. I see a growing interest 
in gardening. I see families eating 
three meals a day at home. 

Professor Ogburn attributes the 
deplorable changes which he cites 
to our mechanical age. But that 
mechanical age has not merely 
developed hotel kitchens and 
canning factories and outside at- 
tractions. It has done even more 
for the modern home. Why 
does n’t someone compile statis- 
tics of the number of oil burners 
now in use in homes where father 
used to have to shovel coal and lug 
ashes from the cellar? Or the 
number of electric refrigerators 
that have supplanted the old ice 
box? Or the number of electric 
washing machines, for that mat- 
ter, and dishwashers, and electric 
flatirons, and vacuum cleaners, 
and all the rest of the modern 
home accessories? Such statistics, 
I fancy, would tell a different 
story. 

If, by these and other means, 
drudgery is being eliminated from 
housekeeping, surely that is not 
making the home less attractive. 
If women go out more than they 
did in grandmother’s time, it may 
be because modern invention has 


given them more time for going 
out, not because they care less for 
their homes. The fact that grand- 
mother toiled twelve hours a day 
within the four walls of a house 
did not necessarily make that 
house any dearer to her. Wash 
day and sweeping day were not 
occasions on which the men folk 
cared to hang around, either. 

And homes are being made more 
beautiful. There is no question 
about that. Current styles in fur- 
niture and decoration are much 
more tasteful than they were in 
the nineties. Surely these things 
contribute to the attractions of a 
home and counteract disintegrat- 
ing influences. It could be demon- 
strated, | think, that they are 
symptoms of home attachment. 
People would not spend so much 
money on unloved homes. Why 
don’t thestatisticians gather figures 
on the amounts spent annually 
for rugs and curtains and furni- 
ture and wallpaper, and compare 
them with the expenditures of 
1go0? And radio sets. Why, the 
money that is being spent every 
year on American homes must 
be stupendous. It would certain- 
ly make the proprietors of res- 
taurants and delicatessen stores 
and steam laundries and hot-dog 
stands a little more humble about 
their statistics. 

And finally there are the in- 
tangible, imponderable, spiritual 
factors concerning which no statis- 
tics can well be compiled. Even 
















































Fireplace 


Picture 


FN sneered designed, 
correctly built fire. 
place —acold winternight 
—aglowing, crackling log 
fire —a group of friends— 
and you have the ingredi- 
ents for some of life’s 
happiest hours. Such pic- 
turesare possible whenthe 
fireplace is built according 
to the Donley plans in the 
New Sixth Edition Donley 
Book of Successful Fire- 
places. This book tells you 
everything you want to 
know about fireplaces and 
contains over 100 beautiful 
designs. Get it—studyit— 
have a charming fireplace. 
Send 25c for your copy. 


THE DONLEY 
BROTHERS CO. 
13930 Miles Ave. Cleveland,0. 


A Charming | | 
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NEW YORK 
and 


BOSTON 


ies New York the operator 
says, I will give you long 
distance,’ which suggests 
that you have the whole 
country at your disposal. 
But in Boston the operator 
says primly, ‘I will connect 
you with toll operator’ 
which is a Puritan way of 
saying ‘Remember that all 
this must be paid for. Be 
economical and keep on your 
mind the day of reckoning.’”’ 


from 
MARRIED 


MONEY 
by Harford Powel 


a delectable novel with 
a satirical point of view 
about both cities 


— $2.50 everywhere— 


An Atlantic Book 


Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 
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STATISTICS AND HoME LIFE 


(Continued from page 224) 


Professor Ogburn is stumped 
when he comes to that. He admits 
that one of the functions of family 
life is what he calls ‘affectional,’ 
but he has no statistics to offer of 
family affection and the love of 
home. ‘With the more or less ir- 
revocable nature of the changes 
occurring in the family,’ he says, 
‘the future of the family — and 
the future of that spirit of family 
life with its moral connotations 
and social values — rests pretty 
much on this affectional function. 
The evidence so far presented 
throws little light on whether this 
function has declined or not or 
what its future will be.’ 


ELL, is n’t that the crux of 

the whole matter? If peo- 
ple still love their families and 
their homes, apartment hotels and 
moving-picture palaces and auto- 
mobiles are n’t going to uproot 
them. Let the pessimistic statis- 


mean. The proportions of the 
porch, the simplicity of its con- 
struction, the paneled door, the 
| use of wrought iron, the hardware, 
recall the Colonial. There are, 
throughout the design, details 
which are definitely not of the 
period, but the design attains the 
| spirit of simplicity which is 
| Colonial. In several of the door- 
| ways here illustrated there are 
| deep shadows. We should re- 
| member that all design is pri- 

marily a contrasting of light and 
| shade. The Colonial is naturally 
| an architecture of rather flat 
| surfaces and few shadows. The 

architect, therefore, often finds 
| the shadows cast by a projecting 
porch or a deeply revealed door- 
| way a pleasant element. 

Now to turn to the other ex- 
terior details. The windows in 
the consistent Colonial house are 
never elaborately grouped; seldom, 
indeed, are they grouped at all. 
We usually find single windows 
rather evenly spaced, often sym- 
metrically, around a central door- 
way. They are generally not 
overlarge, perhaps because of the 
influence of the earlier mediaeval 














| houses. They have small panes 
| of glass, six or twelve, or some- 
| times even sixteen, to a sash. 
| Tous to-day large sheets of glass 
are incongruous in a consistent 
Colonial house. It seldom occurs 
to us, however, that had our fore- 
fathers been able to roll great 


ticians have their say. When they 
are all through with their figures, 
we shall still remain confident of 
the stability of the American 
home. 

You and | know that the towns 
we live in are filled with happy 
homes. We know that the United 
States of America is a home-loving 
nation. We don’t have to compile 
figures and compute percentages 
to prove this; we know. That is 
because we have observed and 
experienced something of what 
love of home is, and family loyalty 
and cohesiveness and affection. 
We know what comfort and con- 
tentment mean, and we know the 
satisfaction that comes from living 
amid lovely and tasteful surround- 
ings. We have an understanding 
of the pride of ownership and the 
joys of daily intimacy with those 
we love. 

Statisticians do not deal in do- 
mestic beauty or domestic love. 


THE ConsIsTENT CoLONIAL HousE 
(Continued from page 172) 


sheets of glass, the Colonial, as 
we know it, would never have 
happened, not simply because of 
glass sizes, but because an ad- 
vanced technical knowledge in 
the matter of glass would carry 
with it a broader knowledge in 
the fabrication of other materials. 
It is perhaps fortunate for us 
that advance in building science, 
like the history of all human 
events, is gradual rather than 
sporadic. 

The eaves of the Colonial 
house are simple and of slight 
overhang. Rarely do they project 
more than a foot from the house 
wall, very often much less. They 
are made up of few mouldings — 
indeed, in the earlier examples, 
often with no mouldings at all. 
The chimneys are most important 
features. In houses of the early 
type they are likely to rise from 
the centre of the plan, often tower- 
ing masses of brick of intricate 
design. In later houses they de- 
crease in size and become simple 
in design, but multiply in number, 
so that a house has usually two 
and sometimes four. In our mod- 
ern Colonial, with the urge of 
economy upon us, and also be- 
cause of our central heating 
systems which make fireplaces a 
luxury for important rooms rather 
than a necessity for all rooms, we 
tend again toward fewer chimneys, 
but we need to study them care- 
fully for design and proportion. 



































Give YOUR creative 
talents a chance! 


Learn Interior Decorating—at Home! 


To plan a room in all its details, to buy furniture, floor and wall 
coverings, draperies, pictures and objets d’art, and with them change 
an empty, box-jike space into a place of enchanting beauty and 
charm, is creative work of a high order. 


But Interior Decorating rests upon definite and immutable laws and 
principles. You must thoroughly understand these laws and prin- 
ciples if your natural creative talent is to be given its full expression. 
And acquiring this knowledge may reveal in yourself hitherto 
unsuspected creative abilities. 


These laws and principles can be learned in a few months at the cost 
of a few minutes’ thoughtful reading each day — and reading that is 
neither dull nor tedious, but literally fascinating — through 


The Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


Created and conducted by Arts & Decoration Magazine, this course is thor- 
ough, complete and absolutely authoritative. Twenty-four printed lessons, 
lavishly illustrated, three costly textbooks and complete set fabric samples. 
Individual instruction throughout. Graduate students are equipped to begin 
the practice of Interior Decorating as a profession. 


The knowledge this course gives you will save you 
many times its cost in the furnishing and decorating 
of your own home, and add vastly to your enjoyment, 


Save money 
Make money 
enriching your life as have the study of art and music. 

For the cultivated man and woman no career could be 


more enjoyable, since the very nature of it compels 
intimate contact with the most beautiful products of 


A fascinat- 
ing career 
the arts and crafts, and the rewards of success are as large as those to be 


gained from the practice of law or medicine. 


Let us tell you all about this remarkable course and what it can do for you 





Send this coupon for big brochure—FREE 





Arts & DecoraTION 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me your brochure describing your course, 
without obligation to me. 





H. B. Feb. 1930 
































Finer 
entertainment demands 
—a Butler's Pantry Sink 


To facilitate service from the 
kitchen to the dining room—to 
provide the type of service that 
will win the approval of your 
most fastidious guest—this is the 
purpose of the Elkay Butler’s 
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THE ConsIsSTENT COLONIAL HousE 


(Continued from page 225) 


They can make or mar a good 
roof line. It will be consistent, 
and probably the happiest thing 
we can do, if we cap them with 
slate or bluestone or with one or 


two courses of brick slightly 
projecting. 
There remain the dormers, 


which have ruined many a modern 
Colonial house. When the earlier 
generations built their story-and- 
a-half cottages with either the 
straight pitch or the gambrel 
roof, they usually did not use 
dormers. If these were added, 
they were small and almost in- 
variably good in design. To-day 
we attach more importance to 
our second-floor rooms.  Fre- 
quently we want the charm of the 
cottage, but with the accommo- 
dations of the larger house. So 
we proceed to lose both with the 
so-called shed dormer, which is a 
continuous dormer running al- 
most the entire length of the house 
and destroying to great extent 
the cottage charm. We achieve 
the incongruity of a structure 
with cottage ends and two full 


It never dominates the roof nor 
interferes with the line of it. 
In the two-story and attic house 
the dormer is still harder to make 
attractive. 

The third floor, originally the 
attic, — to which were consigned 
innumerable household goods, too 
dear to throw away, too shabby 
to be presented below stairs, — 
required few windows, and they 
could be placed in the gable ends. 
Thus the crowning glory of the 
Colonial house, its expanse of 
finely sloping roof, was unin- 
terrupted by dormers. Our attic 
rooms are to-day often of more 
importance. They must be lighted. 
It behooves us who are striving 
for the consistent Colonial house 
to keep our dormers unobtrusive, 
finely proportioned, and simple 
in detail. They must not seem 
to project from the roof like 
pointing fingers, but rather to 
nestle into it. It can be ac- 
complished, given sufficient pa- 
tience. Indeed, throughout the 


design of the consistent Colonial 
house patience and restraint — 








Charm and Romance of 





In This New 8 Volume 


J EVER has such a series been publi 
NAhie bw. Sotho ence? wie 
tains the choicest homes of Hollywood, Beverly 
Hills and Pasadena. Spanish, English, Norman, 
Colonial and pure CALIFORNIA types are 
represented. 

There is a book for every class. More than 
500 pages of beautiful halftones and floor plans, 
Complete plans and specifications furnished. 


THE STILLWELL COLLECTION CONTAINS 


A The Fine Homes Book — Latest two- 
story types Spanish, English, Norman: 
$10,000 to $30,000. 10 floor plans, 68 
large halftones, 68 pages. Price....|.._ 2 
English and Romance Type Homes 
—65 one-story types of the same variety 


C All-American Homes — 69 ss, 
many with alternate plans of conven- 
tional 1- and 2-story types, mostly frame 
construction. 64 pages. Price.......... 
D The New Colonials — 50 large haif- 
tones, with floor plans, mostly 2-story,7to 
14 rooms, Many informal variations. 64 
EE, BE so 9'n0.60.3:6 C54 60904 s renee 
E Little Bungalows — Pure California- 
American, 101 plans for 4- and 5-room 
bungalows, mostly frame. 80 photo- 
ee. gy SS are er 
F est Coast Bungalows — 65 homes, 
87 floor plans of conventional one-story 
types, frame construction. Mostly $2 
soaeee. C& Seupe. on, er 
G Southwest Stucco Homes — 40 one- 
and two-story topes of homes of con- 
ventional design. 25 duplexes, 4 flats. 68 
Pages. 
SPANISH HOMES OF CALIFORNIA 


Sixty, photographs, 28 floor plans, full text 
explains Spanish design. Not in the Stillwell 


Collection listed above. 48 pages, FREE with 

any three or more volumes. Price 

Library complete with Any 3Stillwell volumes 

SPANISH HOMES, $10 with S NISH 

postpaid for........ HOMES, postpaid 
Mail check or money order . . . TODAY 


THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 


405 Kress Bidg. Long Beach, Calif. 


Pantry Sink, and the reason that 
it is rapidly finding its way into 
the better American homes. 
Truly a distinctive appointment 
whose glistening surface of 


which leads to simplicity — are 
necessary if one is to obtain the 
desired results. 


stories in the middle. In the true 
Colonial cottage the dormer is 
small and seems to be all window. 





nickel-silver, monel metal or 





polished copper characterize 
it as one of the most essential 
requisites of social prestige. 
A descriptive brochure will be 


mailed upon request. 


ELKAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4702-4712 Arthington St., Chicago 








Safety rubbish burner... 
for your basement ... not the lawn. 
Simply open slide top, deposit rubbish and 
ignite. Empty built-in ash drawer a few times 
a year. Capacity, six waste basketsful. 
Convenient, inexpensive. 


A postcard will 
bring you com- 
plete descrip- 
tion. If nearby 
dealer cannot at 
present supply 
you, factory will 
send Incinera- 
tor prepaid. 





~ ROME HAUL 









Mr. Edmonds writes with an 
engaging simplicity and frankness 
exactly suited to his theme. Purely 
fictional as to character and plot, 
in type of incident, Rome Haul is 
historically accurate and true. | 
—Jean West Maury inTHE | 
Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT. 


From page to page the conver- 
| sation not only rings true but has 
a shrewd and sharply humorous 
quality that makes it worth the 
setting down. Rome Haul opens up 
a new vein of American material. — 
Susan Wilbur in Tue CuHicaGo 
EVENING Post. 


Hawes 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 


HAWES INDOOR INCINERATOR 





6. THE PROPORTIONS OF THIS PORCH, the simplicity 
of its construction, the paneled door, and the hardware, all 
recall the Colonial, although many of its details are definitely 
not of this period. Edgar and Verna Cook Salamonsky, 
Architects 








THE LITTLE GARDEN 
BOOKS 
Edited by Mrs. Francis King | 


are a great aid when you start 
planning your garden. Write | 
to the Atlantic Monthly | Published by 
Bookshop, 8 Arlington street, Little, Brown & Compan | 
Boston, for information ? a t 


$2.50 at all Booksellers 





An Atlantic Book 
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Advertisements 
are a Suide 
to value 


EXPERTS can roughly estimate the 
value of a product by looking at it. 
More accurately, by handling and 
examining it. Its appearance, its 
texture, the “feel” and the balance 
of it all mean something to their 
trained eyes and fingers. 


But no one person can be an 
expert on steel, brass, wood, leather, 
foodstuffs, fabrics, and all of the 
materials that make up a list of 
personal purchases. And even ex- 
perts are fooled, sometimes, by con- 
cealed flaws and imperfections. 


There is a surer index of value 
than the senses of sight and touch 
. knowledge of the maker’s name 
and for what it stands. Here is the 
most certain method, except that of 
actual use, for judging the value of 
any manufactured goods. Here is 
the only guarantee against careless 
workmanship, or the use of shoddy 


materials. 


This is one important reason why 
it pays to read advertisements and 
to buy advertised goods. The prod- 
uct that is advertised is worthy of 


your confidence. 
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Weatuersest Old Colony 
Shakes in Gray on Side- 
walls with Variegated Green 


WEATHERBEST 82%" 
Give New Values 


AND-RIVED shakes have been used 
H since early American times. Orig- 
inally of cedar or cypress, their cost 
was high. With the development of 
100% edge grain red cedar used 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingle prod- 
ucts has come a new hand-rived shake 
of exceptional merit. Stained in practi- 
cal shades of gray and capped with a 
WEATHERBEST roof in solid tones or 
variegated shades, they assure a home 
of unusual beauty and enduring charm. 

All WeaTHERBEsT Stained Shingles 
have lasting color values due to the 


Send snapshot or 
photograph of an old 
home and let our 
Modernizing service 


Dept. send free WEATHERBEST process of staining with 
sketch showing possi- : saa? 

ble change in appear- the finest of pigments and preserving 
ance and lines oils. Many combinations of materials 


Before and colors are possible for large homes 
as well as small homes. 







Similar values are realized in 
overcoating a home growing 
old. You can lay WEATHER- 
BEsT Stained Shingles right 
over old wood siding or stucco 
at less than the cost of two 
good paint jobs. 


Let us send you our Portfolio of Color Photogravures 
with Color Chart showing twenty standard shades. 
(Enclose 10c for mailing and handling.) Address 
WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., 947 Island 
St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Plants: North Tonawanda 

- Cleveland — St. Paul. Distributing Warehouses in 
Leading Centers. 





After 





Weatuersest StatneD Suincte Co., Inc. 

947 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for postage and handling. (] Please send Weatuersest Color 
Chart an d hee f folio ) of Photogravures showing Weatuersest Homes in full colors. 0 Also 
enclose bo Moc 1izing and reshingling old homes. 
Name..... evbseedtetdntnbetcheucduned I in ev ck reacted ndiddcuueeen 
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Tue Distinctive Town 
(Continued from page 191) 


Grr =O. 





Because Rockery Plants 
Bloom Early 
You Must Plant Early 


That’s Prevented 


No reason at all why you 
should lose a single plant we 
ship you. If you lose any we 
promptly and cheerfully re- 
place them. But we seldom 
have to, simply because all our 
plants are such husky healthy 
clumps, packed with such care, 
they go from coast to coast 
and come smiling out of their 
packings. So far as we can find 
out, no one takes quite the 
pains in packing that we do. 


O plant early, you must order early. 

To order early, you must not put off 
sending for our Rockery Plant Catalog. 
Get it in your hands at once and decid- 
ing on the plants you want, promptly let 
us know. Then we will keep close tabs on 
the weatherconditionsandshiptheplants 
at the right time for early spring planting. 

All our plants are good sturdy field 
grown ones. So bear in mind that be- 
cause they have never been coddled, a 
late freeze after setting out will have no 
effect on them. 

Furthermore, there are niches and 
nooks in your garden and around your 
grounds, where Rockery Plants are just 
the thing. A lot of folks are waking up 
to this fact and getting delightful ef- 
fects, to say nothing of the new kind of 
gardening joy they bring...Send for the 
catalog early, so you can plant early, 
and make sure of the early blooms. 


py Wayside Gardens 


E, H. Schultz 
Beg.U.S.Pat.Off. Pres. 


J. J. Grullemans 
Sec’y-Treas. 


MENTOR, OHIO 
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New! Rare! Delightful!! 


“A Trinity of Flower Loveliness!” 


Schling’s Giant New Pansy 
Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont 


A gem of the first water. Rich, golden apricot 
blushed with salmon—as glorious as a June 
dawn. Pure, without even the faintest trace of 
the usual center-lines to mar its beauty, it forms 
a stunning contrast and perfect complement, 
especially to the purple varieties. 
Single pkts. $1.00; 6 pkts. for $5.00; 
12 pkts. for $9.00 




















Venidium Fastuosum 


We have here an Annual of outstanding merit and 
so easy to grow that anyone can enjoy it. Brilliant 
orange flowers 4 inches across with shining black 
center displayed to perfection in a setting of soft 
gray woolly foliage make this a most desirable and 
brilliantly showy plant. Received award of merit 

H.S. and a place in the Annals of the Botanical 
Magazine. 

gS. $1.00 — 6 packets for $5.00 





Indian Summer 


Latest and Loveliest of Schling’s 
New Supergiant Snapdragons 






















Marvelous not only for size, though its flower spikes rival the 
gladioli in height and vigor — but also for its color, a rich velvety 
copper-red hitherto unknown in snapdragons and indescribably 
beautiful — no other snapdragon remotely approaches it — a 
‘First Prize’’ winner wherever exhibited. And here are the rest 
of this royal family — Golden West, deep golden_ yellow; 

















plan much of the misunderstand- 
ing and friction between planning 
commission and subdivider is re- 
moved. He can no longer say 
that the decision against his pro- 
posed layout is without basis or 
is arbitrary and discriminating. 
For now the decision of the plan- 
ning commission rests on the mas- 
ter plan, and the master plan is a 
guarantee that the relationship 
of all undeveloped areas to the 
existing plan of the city has been 
carefully studied. Even before 
the subdivider considers a layout 
he consults the planning com- 
mission, and both the master 
plan and a competent adviser on 
the staff of the commission are 
at his service. It is a rare case when 
he does not find it very profitable 
to take the suggestions of the 
planning commission and to make 
his layout conform to the pro- 
posed streets of the master plan. 
Winning the support of the land 
owners of a community to the 
principles of design in town build- 
ing is a long step toward making 
the town distinctive. 

Cities are spending millions on 
rebuilding their street systems, 
not to achieve distinction, — un- 
less a freer traffic movement is 
distinctive, — but to carry on 
business more efficiently. It is 
useless to speculate how much of 
this great expenditure could have 
been saved by better methods of 
land subdivision or more ef- 
ficient control by the municipal- 
ity. Doubtless the growth of 
hamlets to cities could not have 
been predicted, nor the use of the 
streets by the motor, but cer- 
tainly many of our cities seem 
needlessly encumbered with a 
costly inheritance of jogs and 
dead-end streets. The little places 
of to-day have a big advantage. 
Their mistakes are fewer. They 
are in a better position to fore- 
cast future needs. They have no 
excuse for saddling themselves 
with the costly misfits of the older 
or bigger cities. 

Master plans will also induce 
owners to make much more liberal 
reservations of land for open 
spaces. Except in the higher- 
class subdivisions of the country, 
which are also the highest in 
price, there is even to-day little 
setting aside of land to remain 
unbuilt upon and to be enjoyed 
by all the people of the com- 


half an acre was reserved for open 
space. The experience of West. | 
chester County, New York, should — 
be convincing. The Westchester 

County Park Commission, which 

began operations in 1922, has 
spent about $40,000,000 in de | 
veloping the outstanding county. | 
park system in the United States, 
This park plan makes use of the 
wooded streams for parkways and 
the wooded hills for reservations, 

In the three years before 1922, 
the assessed valuations of the 
county increased each year about 
$60,000,000. From 1924 to 1925 
the assessed valuations increased 
$100,000,000; from 1925 to 1926 
they increased $150,000,000, and 
from 1926 to 1927, $180,000,000, 
or an annual increase three times 
that of the period before 1923, 
A great part of this increase, it 
has been generally agreed, has 
been due to the transformation of 
areas unsuitable for building de 
velopment, some of them even 
unsanitary, into parks and park- 
ways of great beauty. West- 
chester has found that attractively 
developed open spaces are the 
best neighbors. 

What should the master plan 
contain? There should be, first, a 
determination, after careful study, 
of the lands best suited for build- 
ing development. From a study 
of many communities of all sizes 
in all parts of the country, it 
has been found that at least 75 
per cent of the total area in any 
town site should be set aside for 
residences and for the streets that 
serve them, that business and 
manufacturing together take up 
not more than 10 to 15 per cent. 
The proportion between business 
and manufacturing will depend 
on the kind of town. In the better 
residential suburbs less business 
area will be required and there 
may be no need for manufacturing 
space. These are admittedly but 
rough guides in the allotting of 
land for use, but it is to be noted 
that at least 10 per cent of the 
total area is left for open space, 
and it seems reasonable to insist 
on this minimum. Ideally, all 
the land not well suited for build- | 
ing should be kept open and some 
or all of it eventually become the 
property of the town for develop- 
ment as parks or playgrounds. 
A rocky hillside, an abandoned 
quarry, a wooded stream, all 
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og gy Fy ye munity. Landowners have rarely too costly for intensive develop- c 
et iy ne my * Rg Re ey ne ag appreciated that attractive sur- ment, are fine community assets t 
Very Spechit'1°f any, of, the above, $1.00; 6:pkts., $5.00 ¢9 99 roundings increase property value, and will make surrounding lands ° 
Sieasaihe i Ea a or that the cost of improving land more valuable for residential 
= 35ca.ceby — fees evtth fast onder. of rough topography is greater use. A piece of wet meadow land x 
than any return from it. is turned with but little expense li 
° J In several plats of land, totaling into an admirable playground. 
eds three hundred and twenty-four This basic determination of the 
. Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. acres, subdivided in 1924 in the distribution of land uses will, of 
Indian Summer 58th St. and Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. city of Syracuse, New York, only _ course, be modified with the town’s | 
na 
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For Hitchings Greenhouses 
There Is One Quality Only 


room, special greenhouse boiler; all 
heating and ventilating equipment, 
plumbing and foundation walls. 
This typical price is based on aver- 7M 
age building site conditions, andon 
a shipping distance of 50 miles from 


HIS charming greenhouse, on a 

famous Washington estate is buile 
from the same high-grade materials, 
with the same careful craftsmanship, 
as is every house we install. 

For as little as $3,490, we can erect 
and fully equip a similar greenhouse, 
14 feet wide by 33 feet long of stand- 
ard materials; with separate work- 


Hitchings Gmpany 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


matter, including Budget Plan of 
Purchase, will be gladly sent to you. xf 
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Sky HIGH 


By Eric Hodgins and F. A. Magoun 





= is a book | 
that has begged to be written 


OT until now has the story of aviation been prop- 
erly told. Not until now has an American publisher 
brought out a work by American authors which starts 
with the vague beginnings, half history, half mythology, 
of man’s struggle to master the navigation of the skies; 
continued it, in a narrative of absorbing fascination 
through the brave days of the nineteenth century, late 
and early, and brought it down, not merely to the 
glorious victory of the Wright Brothers, but to the very 
last word yet to be spoken. 
$2.50 at all booksellers 


AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOK 
PUBLISHED BY LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 





A LAWN BUILDER 
AND A LABOR SAVER 








HERE is no better mower 

for medium-large-sized 
grass areas than the Ideal 
‘*Thirty’’ Roller type. It 
smooths the bumps and hol- 
lows as it cuts. 
There is plenty of power, and 
control is easy by means of 
two levers at the handles. 
The “Thirty”? cuts close to 
walls and walks — maneuvers 
easily around trees and 
bushes. 
For private lawns, and public 
parks, Ideal Power Mowers 
insure smooth, close-cut grass, and well-conditioned sod. 








The world’s most complete line of power grass cutting equip- 
ment, including power mowers in three sizes (roller type, 
wheel type and Triplex). Send today for illustrated catalog. 


| IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


430 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Mich. 


Branches: 
237 Lafayette Street 


413 West Chicago Avenue 
i New York City 


Chicago, Illinois 
161 Vester Street 


273 Boylston Street 
Ferndale (Detroit), Mich. 


Brookline, Mass. 


Dealers in all principal cities 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWERS 
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BEAUTIFY You 
HOME GROUND: 


THE DisTINCTIVE TOWN 


(Continued from page 228) | 


| END for this FREE Armstrong 
1930 Booklet. It will help yoy 
beautify your home surroundings 
| ...a complete, illustrated Catalog 
of rare and staple fruit and shade 
trees, conifers, flowering shrubs, 
roses and camellias. It tells how 
when and what to plant and 

* fully explains the Armstr 
Landscape Plan Service 


White your name end address on the merge, 
and send to us st entitles you to you 
copy of this interesting catelog, by retum mel 


LARGEST IN THE WEST ng 


urseries 


424 EUCLIDAVE *ONTARIO CAUF. 














Blooming Size CACT| 


Group of 25 named vari: 
ties for sun room, pore) 
or garden — if 
eevdualy a cot 
— a quality bangais 
ifferent nam 
ties with ing poles 
Mexican bowl. .......4 
Same without the bow! $i 
5 different blooming sy 
named varieties wit) 
Mexican bowl... . .§2 
Some without the bow 
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Tuis swamp at Wakefield, New York, was transformed into a 
section of the Bronx River Parkway, as shown below 





needed within the town limits. 
This main thoroughfare system 
should be planned as a unit. 
Its essential purpose is to provide 
easy circulation of traffic. The 
streets will be wide and straight, 
as wide as the predictable traffic 
needs dictate, and as straight as 
the topography and existing de- | 
velopments permit. They will not | 
be desirable, and may even be 
unsafe, as places of residence. 
Yet it is hardly likely that busi- 
ness can absorb all the frontage 
on traffic streets. How to use the 
surplus will test the planner’s 
ingenuity. 


| growth. Although the master 
*) plan is not, and should not be, a 

* cast-iron mould, it will tend to 
give a desirable permanence to 
I... the division of land between 
iy building use and open space. 
The allotment of building land 
| “between residence, industry, and 


Cacti culture book free with orders. Shipments pr: 
paid. Send check, stamps, money order. 
EXICAN TRADING 
2. 


M co., 
Room B, Two Republics Bid EI Paso, Tex 





ROSE GUIDE FREE 


Senp for_our beautiful manual, “Ne 

Guide to e Culture.”” Exqui 

lustrated with famous Dingee Roses, a! 
| other plants, in gorgeous natural colors, Gives 
wealth of information gleaned in 80 years on care 
varieties, planting—tfree. Lists 500 roses and othe 
flowering plants. Write for your "4 today. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 265, West Grow, 


business can be made even more 
permanent through the zoning 
system as practised in seven 
hundred and fifty cities of the 
United States, with the full 
sanction of most of the state 
courts and of the Federal Supreme 
Court. However legally sanctioned 
is the right of the community to 








mM 


compel conformity to zoning regu- 


Inside the main thoroughfare 
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lations, the persuasion of alogical cordon, the _ residential-street i 
plan of development is usually system may be left to the in- Gi 
effective and may save the com-_ dividual developer, subject only 
munity much litigation. to approval by the planning com- St 
All the principal streets should mission or other town authority. . 
i > maste : i ic ace ° ‘“ ” 
be laid down on the master plan Through traffic has no place on Going round 
These include not only the high- these streets. It has been dis- | a 
ways for through traffic, but couraged effectively by paving this year? 
mes | whatever other traffic streets are only the central portion of the | T 
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Wuy SpeNnNpD Five MontTus 
BuILDING WHEN Two 
Weeks Is Quite ENouGH? 


You can erect a really attractive summer home 
in a few days, without the usual confusion, fuss 


and ado of building. Consider a Hodgson House 








The sections are held tightly together by 


















> CALIF. for your favorite vacation spot. heavy key bolts. Selected weather-proof 

a 4 y 4 cedar and Douglas fir are used in construc- 

aon THe ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH above shows one tion. Walls, floors and roof are insulated 

etch of the hundreds of Hodgson Houses now cana tom ned 8 a House 

fone in use. Many are standing today after two quickly enlarged, without spoiling 

aly bane decades, unshaken by the most strenuous . aoe ‘ free ill d book 

named wok” weather. Their owners have found them BED ROOM | via ™ ay sac ie fake a J. 

Se] || seattle call cine, nd caring in Saag bere ae me om 

oni pyrene. 5 — mnensony a one and : arden equipment—bird Roos do 

eee taste of the architecture, blending with 8 eitiied y 

tthe bo rugged landscape or leafy background, kennels, arbors, poultry-houses, etc. 

— appeals even to people who could afford houses themselves, aided by a little local C Write ar Pe a ot 1108 

Mun ite any kind of home. labor, or have asked us to send a construc- or ae ; Nc. maine $ -~ _- 
These owners have chosen a floor-plan tion foreman to supervise all details of “i yin ai aed ew York City. Florida 

FREE from the Hodgson booklet. We have built erecting and finishing. In either case, only a i ee 

wal. “Se their homes in sections, shipped them all few days were needed before the house was O 

prom a ready to erect. They have either erected the finished and they were ready to move in. H DGSON Houses 

—*. 

$ and other 
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“Like a flock of sheep” 


you sometimes say, but do you know what a flock of sheep is like? Archer 





Gilfillan spent thirteen years finding out, and has written a book about it. 


Sheep are perverse and funny and unexpected. They \\ 







» |— have to be saved from wolves and coyotes, from 





snow and panic, from starving and from overeating. : ae 
They occasionally neglect their duties for social pleasures, and f ~ z 


even decline to feed their young. They are not above trying to deceive the shep- | 













herd. They fight. They get themselves killed in several ways, ludicrous or 





pitiful. When they are bad they would madden a saint, but when they are ibove: Coldwell “Twin-Thirty.” Has 

cutting capacity of six to eight acres a day 

on one gallon of gasoline. Riding sulky may 
be had as extra equipment 





Here is a book which with dry, pithy humor tells 





good they’re endearing. . . . 












what life in the great open spaces is really like, from the business-like details of 






~ that save time and money 


ate! ~ You can mow and roll simultaneously six to eight acres a day on one gallon 
of bachelor housekeeping in a tinv cabin on of gasoline, with Coldwell **Twin-Thirty’’ Motor Lawn Mower and Roller. 
. Made for combined mowing and rolling or for separate rolling only. Yields 
an abundance of reserve power for cutting on steep grades and in tough 
grass. Built to give long, dependable service under every condition of usage. 





Motor-Driven Lawn Mowers 
ee , a raising sheep for the market, to the dark secrets 






ag watt Vote 


US 







wheels, and the astonishingly specific require- 









Cal 
Four sizes. Each is described in our new illustrated litera- 
ture. Sent on request. Invite a demonstration of Coldwell 
Power Machines on your own grounds. No obligation. 











ments a bachelor herder cherishes for a wife. You couldn't help liking SHEEP. 






$2.50 at all booksellers 









COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH,N. Y., 








Manufacturers of Dependable Lawn Mowers — Hand, Horse, Gasoline, 
Electric 

















STUNNING! — this high 
fired terra cotta Jar in a deep, 
iridescent turquoise blue. 


Like other Galloway pro- 
ductions, this Jar will make a 
very delightful and satisfying 
addition to your sun room, 
porch or garden. 

Send ten cents in stamps for our illustrated 


catalog of 300 numbers, including; Vases, 
Bird Baths, Jars, Benches, Flower Pots, etc. 


GAPROWAY TERR YCOPLA CO, 


AJ22OWALNUT St. PHILADELPHIA 








You can 
LANDSCAPE 
your home 

grounds 





“How To Landscape The Home 
Grounds’’ is written specifically for 
those who wish to landscape their 
own grounds without the aid of a 
professional Landscape Architect. 

It was compiled by a prominent 
Landscape Architect and is written 
in simple language that any one 
can understand. 


Each Step Illustrated 


Simple charts and drawings show 
yOu each easy step from start to 
finish. Plans and cost estimatesfor 
every type of home are included. 
This book tells in detail how to 
arrange trees, shrubs, vines, etc.; 
how to make an Outdoor 
Living Room or a lovely ONLY 
Rock Garden, and how to 
choose the right variety 10 
for each location. Send Cc 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 122, Painesville, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c, for which 
peer send your booklet, ‘‘How To 
andscape The Home Grounds.”’ 


Name.... 
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Tue Distinctive Town 
(Continued from page 230) 


roadway to a width of sixteen 
to twenty feet. It has been pro- 
hibited in Radburn, New Jersey, 
by providing no through streets 
inside the bounding traffic roads. 
All residence streets are culs-de- 
sac or garden places about thirty 
feet wide, with a turning circle 
at the end. Two of the chief 
advantages in planning. traffic 
streets and residential streets, 
each as a separate and complete 
system, are that traffic will flow 
more continuously, since it is 
not broken so often by cross- 
traffic movement, and that resi- 
dential streets, freed from traffic 
movement, are made quieter and 
safer. The more varied these 
streets can be made in alignment 
and cross section, the more in- 
teresting will be the result. 

Public open spaces are pri- 
marily for rest and play, but 
incidentally they contribute much 
to the variety in town design and 
to the charm of the town picture. 
Fortunate is the town which has a 
little river, a pond, or a bordering 
range of hills. Here are the 
natural parks and playgrounds. 
But even a prairie site can be 
made distinctive by a wise distri- 
bution of open spaces. It is a 
good and growing practice to 
have the school and recreation 
centre on the same site. Both are 
best situated in the centre of 
school population. Both have 
been found to serve best a district 
within a radius of one-half mile. 
An acre for a school site is entirely 
old style. Five acres for an ele- 
mentary school, eight for junior, 
and ten for a senior high school 
are modern minimum standards. 

If we take one hundred and 
sixty acres as a development unit 
and set aside at least 10 per cent 
of this total for open space, we 
shall have an elementary school 
site of at least five acres and 
enough left for other community 
uses — a neighborhood park, an 
athletic field, or several smaller 
landscaped parks. 

School buildings, architecturally 
fine and set in parklike surround- 
ings, are being built each year in 
greater number, and are the show 
places of many towns and cities. 
The people have confidence in 
their school boards and will sup- 
port generous school budgets. 
The trend of school population 
can be foretold with accuracy 
and the school site can be selected 
years in advance of actual need. 
The best policy is to buy ample 
sites at acreage prices before the 
land is cut up for streets and lots. 


The next best policy is to express 
the intent of the community by 
defining the site on the master 
plan. The poor alternative is to 
wait until the best site is gone and 
any adequate site is hard to find 
and expensive to buy. Towns 
should never be forced to buy 
or condemn houses in order to 
make room for schools. 

The site for the town hall 
should be on the master plan. 
The municipal building to-day 
is rarely a credit to the com- 
munity. It is a relic of the time 
when town affairs were the con- 
cern of the few who did not wel- 
come public participation. Now, 
with the great growth of local 
organizations with civic purpose, 
with the increasing interest of 
women in town affairs, the hear- 
ing room in the old town hall is 
outgrown and unfit, and the whole 
building ought to go into the dis- 
card. In most of the small towns 
and cities of the country there is 
still a fine chance to create a 
civic centre where there will be 
land enough to set off worthily 
the town hall and the central 
library. There are a few small 
places in the country which have 
civic centres of distinction. 

Verona, in New Jersey, a 
borough of 6000 people, grouped 
its town hall, library, and high 
school on five acres in almost the 
geographical centre of the town, 
and behind the high school is an 
athletic field of several acres. 
Suffield, Connecticut, has an 
interesting village centre con- 
sisting of a  sixteen-rod street 
tapering at both ends like the 
deck of a huge battleship. On 
either side amidships are the 
library and old church; off the 
forward deck are the town hall, 
post office, and the more recent 
church; on the starboard quarter 
are the buildings of an old acad- 
emy; the Civil War monument 
and the roll of honor are well 
placed in the centre of the for- 
ward deck. The village greens 
of New England towns are price- 
less assets. 

Street design, open-space dis- 
tribution, public-building | sites, 
are the highroads to distinction 
in town building. They are now 
or they can be in the control of 
the community and are best con- 
trolled through the agency of a 
master plan. Public improve- 
ments may mean bond issues and 
increase in tax rates. The cost of 
distinction may be calculably 
great, but the cost of ugliness is 
incalculably greater. 











The Wonderful Voyages 
of CAP’N PEN 


Cap’n Pen is the Uncle Remus of 
New England and his voyages and 
shipwrecks make mighty yarns, 
The very essence of Yankee 
humor, they are salty, surprising, 
sometimes incredible, always de- 
lightful. Their author, Harry Iry- 
ing Shumway, is himself a real 
New Englander, descendant of a 
Huguenot who settled in Tops 
field, Massachusetts, in 1670. His 
writing reveals a captivating 
knowledge of that genuine New 
England type, the bluff sea captain, 
Six of the chapters of this book 
were listed in Edward J. O’Brien’s | 
“Best Short Stories of 1928” each 
marked with an asterisk to denote 
special merit. 17 illustrations by 
F. Strothmann. 


$2.00 at all Booksellers 


An Atlantic Book 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 

















Ben Ames Williams 


writing from California, says: 


2 THINK GRANDMOTHER 
I BROWN one of the impor- 
tant documents in the his- 

tory of the later pioneer period, 
the period of the development 
of the Middle West. There was 
none of the lust of battle to 
intoxicate these later pioneers 
and make them capable of 
great deeds; their victory was 
won simply by tenacity, by 
hanging on, and by working 
with axe and hoe and plow from 
daylight till dark. The women 
in the background of this silent, 
solitary conflict, fought on a 
million farms, were the ones 
who made the victory possible; 
and this remembered life of one 
of these women should and will 
go into the national archives as 
a picture of a struggle better 
worth while than the destruc- 
tive fury of civil or foreign 


” 


war. 





GRANDMOTHER BROWN’S 
HUNDRED YEAKS 











$3.00 at all Booksellers 


An ATLANTIC Book published 
by Little, Brown and Company 


— 
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Depictinc the lord of the manor and his horses 














burnt-orange, royal-blue,crimson, sense of touch, externalizes his 























es and and cerise. innate knowledge of line and 
eke These same colors the Lowicz form. All the time that she is 
rising, peasants weave into their full- cutting, the Polish girl’s sub- 
ys de- gathered, broad-striped skirts conscious mind is at work, and 
y Inv. which copy after a fashion their without knowing it she has 
Pr landscape all striped with fields of patternized not only naturalistic 
Tops- bright-hued grain, which reiterate forms about her, but motifs which 
D. His their poppies and cornflowers and have come down to her ances- 
vating golden wheat. Indeed, the very trally. It must be remembered 
Be. | same colors which you see in their that she has seen no painting or 
book paper cuts you may see in their sculpture beyond that in the 

rien’s poppies and pinks and cornflowers __ nearest village church. 
each {— | as they weave them into wreaths There are three distinct types 
“~ to offer to the master of the manor _ of design. First, those cut in one 
‘ at the harvest celebration, or as _ piece of paper, which represent in 
they bind them into garlands to symmetrical form trees, crosses, 
s place at the feet of their saints birds, horses, rabbits, pots of 
whose crude calvaries are placed flowers. These depend for their 
wa so intimately in the fields. Doubt- interest not on color but on form, 
less paper cuts as well as textiles and are like pictures cut in wood 
siniilal were originally colored from roots with a fine knife. The second 
and herbs and vegetables. Cer- type is the circular-star shape 
ees tainly the beet-root color of the which seems from across a room 
ar barszcz, the famous Polish soup, a sculptured thing, which is only 
is ever present in their paper cuts lighted but not dominated by 
; as well as in their weaving and color. The third group is non- 
costuming. symmetrical and employs many 
ys: If you should ask the Polish bird and animal as well as floral 

girl where she gets the designs motifs. 
for her paper cuts, she would While the work varies according 
R assure you that she doesn’t evento the village where it is done, 
- know. She would insist that she _ there is not a fixed style anywhere, 
od just begins and that the design for the paper cut remains a 
takes form automatically. Given matter of highly individual ex- 
: a few bits of paper and a pair of _ pression. Those made at Lowicz 
: clumsy, rusty shears which look have the greatest artistic value 
. scarcely fit for cutting rough and are more original in design 
f grass, she will, without further — than the others, a bit less Oriental 
| thought, produce designs of re- and patternized. The paper cuts 
| markable intricacy and fragility. of the Kurpies on the right banks 
Until one has seen these girls at of the Vistula and of the Bug 
work it is impossible to believe Rivers closely resemble in design 
that even the tiny grains of pollen _ the work on their wood sculpture, 
on a flower can be cut with the _ their little chapels, their crosses 
huge shears. Such daintiness of | and chalices. In the districts of 
touch is amazing in hands accus- Kolno and Ostrolenka they are 
tomed from childhood to rough in solid colors —red, purple, 
work. The paper is often folded black, green. Between the left 
dozens of times to make equi- bank of the Bug and the right 
lateral side effects, and bits of — bank of the Vistula they are not 
color are layered five or six deep — striking in color or design, but 
by means of the white of an egg are unusually pretty, dainty, and 
rubbed on and smoothed over very much cut. On the western 
with a chicken’s feather. frontier by Poznan they are 
So intimately do these peas- rarely used, and never in the 
ants know their leaves and flow- mountains. Where the peasants 
ers, birds and beasts, that they make leather work they don’t 
| cut them without glancing at a make paper cuts. 
model even if one should be There is in many of the paper 
near by. They really seem to cuts a strong sense of the Orien- 
Work after the fashion of the tal; Persian and Arab, Turk and 
i blind sculptor who, through his Tartar—each trader and each 
| 
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foot spread. 
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|For Quick Growing Shade 
Plant the New 


& CHINESE ELM 


Beautiful 
Fast Growing 
Hardy 


Plant this spring and enjoy lux- 
urious shade inafewshortyears. 
The4 year old treeillustrated 
was 5 feet high when planted. 
Now it measures 20 feet in 
height with 18 foot spread— 
a real shade tree. 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
says: ‘The Chinese Em sv 
hardy and has proved valuable 
under a greater variety of climatic 
soil conditions than any tree yet in- 
troduced.’’ Thriving everywhere 
from bleak Saskatchewan to 
torrid Arizona it is one of the 
first trees to leaf out in spring 
and the last to shed its leaves in 
the fall. Remarkably free from 
plant diseases. 


We can furnishalimitedsupply 
of these beautiful, fast growing, 
hardy Chinese Elms, ideal for 
quick shade, in excellent nurs- 
ery grown stock. Place orders 
now for spring planting. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated Catalogue describing with sizes and 
prices Chinese Elm, evergreens, shrubs, perennials, trees and plants of every 
variety for large and small gardens, homes and estates. Mailed free on request. 


GLENWOOD 


Glen Brothers, Inc. NURSERY 
1762 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


“We furnish the home—outdoors” 


Established 1866 
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0 e7' Famous American 
Wwe prove the most delightful 
surprise you ever introduced 


to your garden. From among different types we 
have selected six distinctly beautiful leaders of 


various colors. All are easily 
profusion of the largest flowers. 


Crego’s Giant White—Immense, fluffy 
beauty. Pke. 10c, 34 oz. 75c. 

Dreer’s Crimson Giant—Densely 
double. Pkt. 15c, 14 oz. 75c. 

Dreer’s Peerless Pink—Magnifi- 
cent, globular, late. Pkt. 15c, 
% oz. 75c. 

Late Branching Azure Blue— 
Rich, deep lavender. Pkt. 10c, 
% oz. 0c. 

Purple Beauty~ A_ wonderful 
shade. Pkt. 15c, 34 oz. 75c. 

Rose King—Great for bouquets. 
Pkt. 10c, 34 oz. 75c. 

Special— *4 oz. of each variety $3.50. 
One packet each of above six fa- 
mous Asters for 50c. 

P. S. Why not order two collections—one 
for a gift never to be forgotten. 


DREER’S Garden Book 


is much more than just “another catalog.” For 
ninety-two consecutive years it has been the trusted 
adviser to hundreds of thousands on all matters 
pertaining to gardening. And no matter what may 
be your garden ambitions, the Dreer Garden Book 
offers the means with which to gratify them. You 
are invited to write for it and please mention this 


[isos fe A.DREE 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


publication. 
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«aROSE DAPHNE«, 

(Daphne cneorum) 
A most remarkable little evergreen shrub rapidly endearing 
itself to American plant lovers. Covered in May and again 
in October with delightfully fragrant clusters of pink flowers. 
We have a fine supply available. 


| Bach | 10 | 100 





| 
§ to 10 inch plants, with ball of earth | $.85 | $8.00 | $75.00 





| 10 to 12 inch plants, with ball of earth| $1.25 


| $12.00 | $100.00 





Putney 





Less 10% if ordered and paid for before March first 
Our new catalog of Flowers, Ferns, Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and 
Fruits will be sent free if you wish it 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 





Vermont al 















FRAMING THE 
HOME LANDSCAPE 


It shows in an unusual and 
interesting way how you can 
beautify your home grounds. 
Contains authentic plans for 
planting lots of average size, 
with many illustrations of 
beautiful yards before and 
after planting. Send 25 cents 


_Pittsburgh SteelCo> 


Co. 


Pittsburgh Steel 7 


Union Trus 


Pittsburgh, Pa. for a COPY of 


find 25 cents 


“Framing t 


a nl 
salience 


—_—— 
——_— 
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Trade Mark Registered 





Destroys 
Insect Pests!!! 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, 
the nationally recognized 
standard insecticide, may be 
depended upon to keep your 
plants, flowers and shrubs free 
from injurious insects. It is 
clean . . . non-poisonous.. . 
easily applied. Recommended 
by the Officers of The Garden 
Club of America. Write us, if 
you cannot obtain Wilson’s 
O. K. Plant Spray from 
your dealer. Half-pint 40c, 
Quart $1.00, Gallon $3.00, 
5 Gallons $12.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S RHODY-LIFE 
For Rhododendrons 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 





Dept. B2 





SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 

















Alice Van ee Carrick 


House Beautirut readers know well the 
delightful articles from Mrs. Carrick’s pen 
which have appeared in the magazine over a 
period of several years. Many of these articles 
are included in her books, the latest being 


SHADES OF OUR 


ANCESTORS 
American Profiles and Profilists 


An authoritative and comprehensive study of 
the art of the silhouette in America —a 
romantic story of the profilists and of their 
interesting subjects. ‘Charming . . . full of 
handsome illustrations.’’— Jo Ranson in 
THe Brooktyn Dairy Eacue. 


$5.00 at all booksellers 


























Po.tisH Paper CuTTING 
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invader has left his mark. Many 
of the designs show strong kinship 
to those used in wood carving in 
other parts of the country. The 
cut-leather work which is applied 
in design to peasant costumes led 
on quite naturally to cutting after 
the same fashion in another 
medium. Brass and_ porcelains 
repeat many of the paper-cut 
patterns. The husband beats into 
a certain design the brass pow- 
der case which he slings over his 
shoulder as he goes hunting, or 
the hilt of the knife ever ready 
at his belt. His wife uses the same 





Cut-outs made to hang beneath paintings of their saints 


pattern in her cutting, though 
she colors it with her own indi- 
viduality; but wood carving be- 
longs to the mountains, where 
wood is plentiful and life difficult. 
Paper cutting comes where life is 
a bit easier. 

Particularly popular are the 
circular disks whose radii are 
twisted and turned into a dozen 
different forms, and the long, 
ribbon-shaped panels with fringed 
ends which resemble the priest’s 
stole and are placed beneath the 
saints’ pictures that adorn every 
cottage. The designs on some of 
these are suggestive of the rich 
ecclesiastical embroideries to be 
found in the village church. Other 
long, narrow panels in_ border 
design fit the rough beams of the 
ceiling and are surely derived 
from the elaborately painted 
beams which adorn the ceilings of 
the Polish nobleman’s home and 
were used as early as the thir- 
teenth century. Many of the 
paper cuts served as charms to 
ward off evil influences from the 
home, and, though they now have 
a Christian meaning to the 
peasants, doubtless originated in 
symbol from days antedating 
Christianity. Many of the paper 
cuts show the cross in design; 
some are shaped like the mon- 
strance; those made in recent 
years show marked influence of 
cloth and ribbons bought in 
shops. Dogs and horses, peacocks 
and pheasants and birds, that 


never were in heaven or on earth, 
but only in the peasant’s imagina- 
tion, strut here and there in the 
midst of trees and flowers. Geo. 
metric, floral, and foliate motifs 
are sometimes used in the same 
design with human figures. A 
peasant bride and groom are 
shown with the village priest, or 
a ploughman with his horses, 
but birds and flowers remain the 
most popular subjects. 

About his familiar birds and 
flowers the Polish peasant hangs 
a wealth of Biblical legend which 
is the product of his own imagina- 


tion, — charming simple stories 
that they love,—so for them 
each paper-cut flower or bird has 
a meaning that is lost to the 
stranger. The sun with its rays 
is used in paper cuts as it is on 
the carved-wood doors of the 
peasant cottages. It is the time- 
old symbol to be found on brass 
amulets for horses in old England, 
and in the wood carving and metal 
work of ancient Brittany, in 
each case a survival of the sun 
worship of pre-Christian days. 
Both the Perugian towels of 
fifteenth-century Italy and the 
early Sardinian bridal-chest cov- 
ers show a naive treatment of 
human and animal forms similar 
to that of the Polish paper cuts, 
due in part to naiveté of mind 
and in part to the exigencies of 
technique. 

Slight and whimsical a develop- 
ment of art as these peasant 
paper cuts may seem, they are 
nevertheless absolutely original. 
Nor can it be denied that the 
peasant paper cut is closely allied 
to modern Polish art in various 
forms. The flat effect of one plane 
surface layered upon another in 
patternized form is to be traced in 








embroidery, weaving, porcelains, 
wood sculpture, leather work, 
and obviously in modern painting 
and stage setting. This is a 
thing distinct from repetition of 
design motifs, which comes about 
automatically when artists change 
from one medium to another. 


——— 
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to the smooth, flat, clear-cut It is dangerous to say dog- 1930 8 e Catale 
technique achieved by sharp metal matically that a certain modern | 
SEE Sassen de to Coeme edges. Go to the Poznan Exposi- Polish technique results from the 
U2 arg or $8.80. Express pald on. all orders ot tion and explore at leisure the peasant paper cut, for both are Illustrating and describing 
oe Ser ad: Oke jellow: Etoile de Hol- Palace of Fine Arts. Thereamong descended from that Oriental America’s most complete 
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“tes — pened by the old paper-cut technique, paintings (not images) which can Oldest and Largest Depart- 
Postpaid for $2.50 which of course he has raised toan be found in every peasant house. mental Nurseries! 
Table garden size $2.00 artistic level beyond its original Doubtless the peasant’s formal- More illustrations in_ full 

; JAMES ALLAN possibilities. More pleasing than ized paper cuts are but one small cada an 

1€S Mountain Park New Mexico hese " iO7 > > arrow pointing > wav 9 
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i peasant dance figures, both in and linking the old art sense with Garden. How to plan them — 

| painting and in kilim, hasachieved _ the new. what to plant and how to care 

j for your plantings to assure 

, success. 

Just the kind of a catalog 
you will find most helpful, and 
it’s FREE to you. 

Whether you plan to 

a landscape your entire 

place — make one of 

the —_ tents oo 1 
| o ¢ ing Rooms — builda 
The Spirit Rock Garden,or 
—_, set out —_ 
new plants, youn 
of the Garden Mail Cais catalog, SEND 
cts this FOR IT NOW. 
Y J 5 
ona waite Pivaremees One More Otp House ADAPTED TO 
A book practical in its suggestions = 
for all who have gardens to make MopDERN LivinG H , re 
as it is inspiring to the contented ey 2 lies Ihe Storrs € flarrisont2 
few whose gardens are complete. (Continued from page 187) cls ‘He. Ohi 
In terms clear even to the beginner, : : ; 7 ainesville, VIuo. 
One of the highest American au- was found an oven hook which’ with handmade nails found in the 
thorities on landscape architecture may now be seen standing by dirt of the cellar. This was the Box 119 
sed ay wa - Seg" that the fireplace. Convenient as the only room in the house where we ee Se = ba — ® 
a ; sig : } : : r rin: atalog. 
- ssc: sigh ap plata | well might have proved next to — had to disturb the flooring at all, tigi - 
An Adi one ee tneiestine | the dining-room table, we nailed and here we had only to relay the Name ...seeecvenseeneeeserneeentevceecetcercennnnnnnan 
tlantic Monthly Press Book down these floor boards for safety old boards in one of the former Adie 
3 Published by LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
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KUNDERD Gladioli 


are 


World-Famous 






In 50 years, A. E. Kun- 
derd has risen to the fore- 
most position in the Glad- 
iolus world. Kunderd 
Gladioli are better, for 
they are grown by the 
man who has originated 
more types and _ varieties 
than any one else. Kun- 
. derd Gladioli are known 
; in the far corners of the 
earth. The fame of the 
Ruffled and Laciniated 
Gladioli — both Kunderd 
originations—is world- 
wide. : 

In celebrating his fif- 
tieth anniversary in the 
Gladiolus business, Mr. 
Kunderd has spared no 
pains to make his 1930 
Offerings the finest ever 
made available to the pub- 
lic. Many new varieties 
as well as hundreds of 
Gladioli that are already 
established as the ‘world’s best are de- 
scribed in the new Kunderd 


Golden Anniversary Gladiolus 
Book—FREE 


‘How to Plant and Grow Gladioli,” ‘““How 
the Ruffled Gladiolus was Produced,” “‘The 
Gladiolus 50 Years Ago and Now,” are a 
few of the interesting subjects in this new 
book. It introduces 130 new _ varieties 
and pictures 63 in colors. Please use 
coupon below. 





A. E. KUNDERD 
178 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. | 
Dear Sir: Please send me your FREE Golden 

Anniversary Gladiolus Book, 


Name 





St. or R. F. D. 




















.\ Children are safe 
ina fenced yard | 
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Fence is often bought as a meas- 
ure of protection and safety for 
children and to remove worry 
from the Mother’s mind. 


However, Stewart craftsman- 
ship in iron produces fences 
that are not only durable and 
serviceable, but which also add 
dignity and beauty to the 
property enclosed. 


Stewart Fence is ornamental as 
well as practical and is ever a 
safeguard for children. 





Send for ‘‘Good Taste in Good Fencing’’ 


Si IRON | 
and 

Wrre | 

ENCES 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
Established 1886 
521 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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One More Otp House ADAPTED TO 
MopeErN LIvING 


(Continued from page 235) 





Tue sixts of the old house had completely rotted and had to be 
replaced by new ones which were inserted by jacking up the house 


rooms, since on removing the par- 
tition we found the floorings of 
the two rooms running at right 
angles to each other. 

One-half the rear of the first 
ell, which was originally a back 
entry, was easily turned into a 
most modern pantry and kitchen, 
somewhat gayer than formerly, 
owing to a background of very 
light gray paint with the panels 
and edges of the shelves picked 
out in very bright vermilion. The 
remaining part of this ell, an 
otherwise useless room, was turned 
into a porch by the simple act of 
removing two outside walls and 
installing screens — and delight- 
ful it is, opening on to an old- 
fashioned garden at the side with 
a vista behind over a wooded 
pond. During the removal of the 
walls the ceiling fell down, reveal- 
ing great beams, hand-hewn and 
darkened by age, so we surfaced 
the inside walls with narrow clap- 
boards stained to match the ceiling 
beams. Also hidden under this 
plaster were found newspapers 
over a hundred years old, which I 
had glassed over, preserving an 
authentic record of age and fur- 
nishing much divertissement be- 
cause of the advertisements of 
Jamaica rum, peculiar medicine 
for more peculiar ills, and various 
articles offered for barter. One 
delightful advertisement states 
that ‘Mr. Choate’s School at 
Essex may be attended during the 
next term of twelve weeks for $4,’ 
and we are likewise informed that 
Sir Walter Scott has just returned 
to England from a pleasure trip 
to the Mediterranean. Upstairs 
we left one of the large rooms 
intact and divided the other into 
a normal-sized bedroom, a bath, 
and two closets. And in the ell 
was an unusual upstairs oven 
room which was turned into more 
closets and another bathroom to 
accommodate the two ell bed- 


rooms. Thus we solved another 
problem, the scarcity of closet 
room. The only other construc- 
tion upstairs was in the ell, where 
we made a delightful sleeping 
porch out of a third bedroom — a 
very luxurious porch with many 
casement windows and one of the 
nine fireplaces. 

Happily we had some old 
family hardware which matched 
that in the house. This fitted in 
on the many closet and cupboard 
doors that we had installed and 
not only made them seem part of 
the original house, but helped 
make us feel that the house had 
belonged to us for years. On one 
closet upstairs we found a beauti- 
ful pair of butterfly hinges which 
by some quirk of fate had re- 
mained undisturbed. 

Wiring the house was truly an 
accomplishment, boring holes 
through the rocklike oak beams 
proving more difficult than was 
expected. What few fixtures were 
placed in the house were of the 
simplest tin-sconce type — we 
chose untreated tin rather than 
other material as it aged quickly, 
giving the effect of pewter and 
being quite in keeping with the 
simple farmhouse type of that 
period. 

For the wallpaper we endeav- 
ored to match the quaint con- 
ventional designs found on the 
bottommost layer of paper, which 
in some places was covered by 
seven or eight layers of later wall- 
paper. On many of the walls we 
found the original paper had been 
laid over bare boards, plaster 
being in those old days quite an 
extravagance. This was particu- 
larly true around the chimneys. 
The floors downstairs were scraped 
with considerable difficulty, ow- 
ing to the unevenness and the 
number of layers of paint. These 
boards are so old that a simple 
application of oil gave a most 























FALCONS OF FRANCE 


By James Norman Hall 

and Charles Nordhoff 
Though announced as a novel, 
this is a straight narrative of adven. 
tures in the Lafayette Flying 
and the dramatic happenings to that 
group of young airmen in whom 
America was peculiarly interested, 
Admirably straightforward, vivid 
and absorbing. — Henry Wysnay 
Lanier in Woman's Home Companion, 


So many hell-raising doughbo 
have appeared in war stories in t 
last few years that it seems almost 
impossible for an American author 
to write about the war without dis- 

laying a lot of wisecracks. But 
‘Falcons of France’’ is an exception 
and a welcome one. It gets over a 
complete autobiographical account 
of an American aviator's experience 
in France without profanity, liquor 
guzzling, brag and bluster. — 
Harry Hansen in The New York 
World. 








FALCONS OF FRANCE 
An Atlantic Book 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50 at all booksellers 











| Legg line, can have no logical choice in 
| Uncle Roger's eyes; so the old boy 
| promptly proceeds to tie up the first of 


| through a friend who has a father who 
|is an expert at breaking up bequests 
| through devious recourse to law. The 


| depart for Gotham and the life of the | 
| fleshpots. 





An Entertaining Novel 
“A distinct addition 
to burlesque literature” 


Before he gets down to 
nailing in the tacks of his 


from thesis Mr. Powel writes a 
scene that is a distinct 

aad addition to burlesque lit- 
erature. He has intro- 

New York duced us to Jerry (short 
for Jeroboam) McCoy, 

Times Harvard crew and foot- 

: ball star, and has led him 
Seer into the arms of Wee 
Legg. But before a mar- 

of riage is to - had, ee 
must persuade old Roger 
Mosioot lees, weameedienl of all | 
: that is stingy and nig-| 
are gardly in New Ragen 
character, that he is the | 
MARRIED logical choice oe) 
- a 5 . a 

MONEY Now Wee, who will in 


herit some incredible mil- 
lions as the last of the 


the millions. Jerry circumvents him 





pair get a strangle hold on a million and 


But not before Jerry's interview with | 
old Uncle Roger, which is one of the 
funniest interviews ever printed in a 
country much addicted to interv tewing- | 





An Atlantic Novel 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50 at all booksellers 
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Mazo de la Roche 


Sue has done more than 
write a book. She has created living 
people and I hope she will go on 
with the Whiteoak family. There is 
as much reason for her doing so as 
for Galsworthy’s going on with the 
Forsytes, and some of the charac- 
ters in Miss de la Roche’s book are 
more real and vital than any of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s creations. 

I don’t think the book should 
be called a sequel but should rather 
be considered a part of a series of 
great importance. 

GERTRUDE B. LANE 


Editor, Woman’s Home Companion 


WHITEOAKS 
OF JALNA 
by Mazo de la Roche 


$2.50 


at your Bookseller's 


An Atlantic Novel Published by 











Little, Brown & Company 























One More Op HousrE ADAPTED TO 
MopeErRN LIvING 


(Continued from page 236) 





ONE HALF OF THE REAR ELL was turned into a 
modern kitchen and pantry, while the remainder became 
a porch by the addition of screens. This opens on to an 


old-fashioned garden 


pleasing dark brown finish. The 
floors upstairs which had not been 
exposed to as much use were so 
thickly covered with paint that 
it was deemed inadvisable to try 
to restore them, and they were 
finished in a battleship-gray with 
black spattering. 

In the company room (also 
called ‘wedding’ or ‘funeral’ 
room) we placed our fine pieces 
of furniture with the expectation 
that — as in the old days — they 
would be less used, or abused. 
And here we found that pieces of 
various periods would go _ har- 
moniously together as if they had 
been acquired by different genera- 
tions of the family. 

The dining-room has the ladder- 
back chairs of maple with a Pem- 
broke table of simpler lines, which, 
together with a maple clock, serv- 
ing tables, and a Welsh dresser, 
stand out against a delicate green- 
tinted wall. The ceiling was so 





7 


low here that we were obliged to 
set the cupboard into the floor. 

On the upper floor we found 
that our old field beds with their 
testers and the simple Windsor 
chairs really belonged in the bed- 
rooms, and the old cotton prints 
hanging on the walls might once 
have served as the original spreads 
for these same beds. 

There are two ways of restoring 
old houses. One, to do everything 
at once; the other, to do all that 
is necessary at once and leave 
some things to be finished in due 
time. For this second way there 
is no defense. A summer kitchen 
in the cellar with logs in the ceiling 
and a brick floor had enormous 
latent possibilities — and still has. 
It remains unrestored and bids 
fair to do so, there being too much 
pleasure and enjoyment in living 
in the rest of the house even to 
think of the possibilities which 
still lurk in cellar and attic. 
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Star 
Rose 
novelties . 


-.. and old 
favorites! 


Yes!—you will enjoy reading about 
the new Star Roses... colorful... 
different ... distinct novelties. Ad- 
mirably fitted for garden planting. 
You will delight in having these 
guaranteed novelties — Star 
Roses in every sense of the word: 


Mrs. Pierre S. Du- 
Pont HT 
Mme. Gregoire 
Staechelin, 
climber 
Director Rubio, HT 
Mari Dot, bedding 
rose 
Li Bures, HT 
And to further help you in select- 
ing the best roses this year, we 
offer our “Star Guide to Good 
Roses,”’ quite the most beautiful 
catalog in all our 33 years. This 
book shows over 200 varieties of our 
field-grown Star Roses, of which 46 
are shown in their natural colors. 
It is an unusually helpful book— 
it makes rose ordering delightful 
—and will keep you up-to-date 
in the knowledge of the new and 
better roses. 


You avoid all experimenting 


You avoid all experimenting if 
you plant Star Roses. No Star Rose 
is offered until it proves itself in 
our extensive test gardens. More 
than that, every Star Rose is guar- 
anteed to bloom. In addition it 
bears our trademark label—a cel- 
luloid star-tag that permanently 
tells its name. 

This unique catalog tells most 
attractively about the finest roses 
we’ve grown in 33 years. It’s free. 
Send for it today. 

The CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 
Star Rose Growers 
Box 71 West Grove, Pa. 








The Conard-Pyle Co. 
Star Rose Growers 
Box71, West Grove, Pa. 


Please send your 1930 “Star Guide to 
Good Roses” at once. 


Name... cccccccccccccccccccs ceccccccce oe 


weer eee e se seessesreeeesseseeee 
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Our Home Buitpers SERVICE PLANNED 
Tuis CoLoNIAL House 


(Continued from page 201) 








Tue BEDROOMS, t00, have old furniture. 








Here are an old-fash- 


ioned star paper in pink and landscape chintz in rose shades 


are painted butter color and blue. 
On the walls are little needlework 
pictures over a century old, made 
by a grandmother of the family in 
her girlhood. A mahogany chest 
of drawers in this room, like many 
other pieces in the house, came 
from the old home of the own- 
ers family in Angelica, New 
York. 

The other bedroom has pale 
pink woodwork, an old-fashioned 
star paper in pink, and landscape 
chintz in shades of rose. The 
furniture in this room is mahog- 
any, the bed a four-poster with 





mushroom posts and candlewick 
spread. Framed silhouettes, re- 
peating the black of the hardware 
and light sconces, hang on the 
walls. In both bedrooms are little 
hanging shelves, for books and 
‘what not,’ painted to match the 
woodwork. 

This little cottage is the first 
unit of what may some day be a 
large Colonial house. At present 
the owner plans to use it for a 
summer home, although it is well 
insulated and provided with a full 
basement and gas furnace, for 
year-round comfort. 


AT THE TOP OF THE sTAIRS és the candle shelf 
where one picks up one’s brass or pewter candlestick to 


light the way to bed 
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. .¢ A Water Lily 


Collection for §& 


Small Pool, $10 e 

3 Water Lily Plants, | at surprisingly little 
ore yen bt 1¢; ofa Water Lily Pool. 
20 Aquatic Plants; | There is room in 


Goldfishes and2Cal- 
ico fishes; Assort- 
ment Jap Snails,e 

1 Carton Praefecta 
fertilizer. 


All for $10 


can be achieved quick 





Rainbow Col- 
lection of Water 
Lilies 


watering. The p 
their growth is ra 


Five gorgeous Water 
Lilies. Morning 
Glory (pink), Glori- 
osa (red), Paul Har- 
iot (orange), Chro- 
matella (yellow), 
Blue Beauty (blue). 


All for $12 


ic Plants, Orname 


Combination 
Includes 6 Comm 





Ramshorn Snails; 
Salamanders. 


Beautiful Catalog Free 
Ie pictures and describes Water Lilies, Aquat. 
trations in full colors. Tells how to build a 


pool inexpensively or plant a tub garden and 
gives full cultural directions. Write for it. 


Gingham fishes; 6 each of Tadpoles, Jap Snails, 






Pool for every 


~» arden ~ 
‘ CH ew 
New beauty, gorgeous new AS 


colors and fascinating new 
interest may be added to your garden—and 


cost—by the addition 


every garden, large or 


small for a Water Lily Pool or at least a sim- 
| ple tub garden. Marvelously beautiful effects 


ly and with little effort. 


You Can Enjoy a Water Lily 
Garden This Summer 


Water Lilies are the easiest of all flowers to 
grow. They require no weeding, hoeing or 






lants are inexpensive and 
pid and certain. 









ntal Fishes, etc. Many illus- 









Fish Collection, $5 


on Goldfishes; 6 Calico or 









2 Clams and pair of 












Saddle River, 
New Jersey 





Proundation 





Pl 





Plantings’’—a remarkable 40- 
page book—shows how simple 
it isto giveany homea handsome 
setting. Simple illustrations, like 
those above, help you to select and arrange 
foundation plantings, corner groups, borders, 
hedges and screens; to plan a rose garden, a 
rock garden, a trellis—to embellish any part of 
your grounds with rich and graceful plantings. 


This book marks the fortieth anniversary of 
Barnes Bros. Nursery, with whom quality and 
integrity are atradition. Send for it now. Soon 
the time will be here for making your selec- 
tions. Nowhere else will you find such authori- 
tative guidance presented in such a simple, 
concise. helpful way. It’s free upon request. 

THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 

Box 22, Yalesville, Connecticut 


The Original 
BARNES BROS. NURSE 


Established 1890 


The Easy Way to 


‘Beautiful 
‘Plantings 
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